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k. GEORGE III. 


"HE fixth Seſfion of the eat Parliament 

| began at Weſtminſter on the 25th of No- 
vid 1779. The King informed the two 
Houſes, in his ſpeech from the throne, © that he had 
met them at a time when they were, in concert 
with him, called upon by every principle of duty, 


and every conſideration of intereſt, to exert their 


united efforts in the ſupport and defence of their 

country, attacked by an unjuſt and unprovoked. 

war, and contending with one of the moſt danger- 

ous confederacies that ever was formed againſt the 
Crown and People of Britain. In the midſt of his 
care and ſolicitude for the ſafety of this country, 
he had not been inattentive to the ſtate of his loyal 
and faithſul kingdom of Ireland; and, in conſe- 

| quence of the Addreſſes preſented to him in the 
preceding Seſſion, he had ordered ſuch papers to 

de laid before them as might aſſiſt their delibera- 


tions, and he recommended it to them to conſider 


what farther benefits and advantages mi ight be 
3 extended 


2 K. GEORGE: Ut. 
extended to that country.” Echoes of the Speech 
in the uſual ſtyle being propoſed, Lord Rocking- 
ham moved in the Houſe of Peers a very ſpirited 
amendment, © beſceching his Majeſty to reflect 
upon the extent of territory, power, and opulence 
— of reputation abroad and concord at home, which 
diſtinguiſhed the opening of his Majeſty's reign, 
and marked it as the moſt ſplendid and happy 
period in the hiſtory of this nation; and to turn 
his eyes on the preſent endangered, impoveriſhed, 
and diſtracted ſtate of the empire; and ſtating to 
bis Majeſty, that if any thing can prevent the 
confummation of public ruin, it can be only new 
counſels and new counſellors, a real change from 
the conviction of paſt errors, and not a mere pal- 
liation, which muſt prove fruitleſs.” This was 
negatived aſter a very warm debate by eighty-two 
voices to forty-one. A fimilar amendment was 
moved in the Houſe of Commons by Lord John 


Cavendiſh, and occationed a debate no leſs violent, 


in the courſe of which Mr. Fox particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the boldneſs and energy of his 


obſervations. He ſaid,“ that the plan of Govern- 


ment which had been in this reign invariably 
purſued, had been very early adopted. It was 
not the mere rumour of the 4treets that the King . 
Was his own Miniſter, the fatal truth was evident: 

and though denied by the Members of the Admi- 
uiſtration, it Was propagated. by their followers. 


dw Ts © «ww — | -o | . | Et 


Kk. GEORGE III. 2 
It was a doctrine in the higheſt degree dangerous, 
as tending to relieve Miniſters from their reſpon- 
 6bility, and to transfer it to a perſonage who could 
not by the principles of our Conſtitution be called 
to an account. But, he ſaid, it ſhould be a warning 
to Sovereigns, that though in general the evils of a 
reign were, according to the principles of our Go- 
vernment, aſcribed to the wicked counſels of 
Miniſters, yet when theſe evils reach to a certain 


beight, Miniſters are forgotten, and the Prince 


alone is puniſhed. Thus it was with the Royal 
Houſe of Stuart. CHARLES and James had no 
doubt wicked Miniſters, to whom the errors of 
their reign were juſtly in a great degree to be 
attributed ; yet the one loſt his life, and the other 
bis crown. The patience of the people was not 
unlimited, and; however paſſive for a time, they 
would at laſt do themſelves juſtice.” - The amend- 
ment was in the reſult negatived by two hundred 
and thirty-three ve voices to one hundred and . 
ſour. e ia: 
On the 6th of thai a icht of cen- 
ſure on the Miniſters was moved in the Houſe of 
Commons by the Earl of Upper Oſſory, relative 
to the affairs of Ireland. This nobleman poſſeſſed 
large property in that kingdom, and was more- 


ouꝛer diſtinguiſhed by a general candor and libe- 


rality of conduct, which gave peculiar weight to his 
preſent aoimadrerſions. His Lordſhip obſerved, 
RK = B 2 e that 
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4 K. GEORGE Ih 


that the Minifters feemed totally to have aban- 
doned the government of that country to chance. 
They neither felt for its diſtreſſes, nor provided 
againſt its reſentments: the preſent ſtate of Ireland, 


bis Lordſlip faid, was truly alarming, and feemed 


to portend a ſudden drffolution of the conſtitutional 


_ connection which bad fo long ſubfifted between 


the two countries. To the ſhameful inattention 


and crminal negleet of the Miniſtry, who might 
in the early ftages of the miſeries of that kingdom 


have granted the Irmh nation fubſtantial relief, 


was the preſent ſpirit of refiſtance wholly imput- 
able. To what had the conduct of Miniſters led 
Either to an unreſerved acquieſcence in every pro- 
poſition which Ireland in her preſent diſtempered 


ſtate might think proper to demand, or the horrible 
alternative of a civil war while engaged in the 


preſent unequal conteſt with France, Spain, and 


America.” This motion was powerfully ſupported 


bu Ms. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Dunning, a 
lawyer and ſpeaker of great eminence both in 


the Houſe and at the Bar; and oppoſed in an ela- 


| borate ſpeech by Lord North, who declared his 
intention to bring forward certain reſolutions 

reſpefting Ireland in a few days. It was nega- 

tired by one hundred and ſeventy-three voices 
to one hundred. A fimilar motion of cenſure 
in the Houſe of Peers by the Earl of Shel- 
burne Was negatived by eighty-two to thirty- 

a ſeren 


k. GEORGE In. 5 
ſeven voices. In the courſe of the debate which 
aroſe on this occaſion, the late Lord Preſident 
Gower aflerted his entire conviction that the cen- 
ſure now moved had a juſt and adequate founda- 
tion. © He had preſided,” his Loreſhip aid, 
« ſome years at the council table, where HE Hap 
SEEN SUCH THINGS PASS, THAT NO MAN OF 
Horx OR OR CONSCIENCE COULD. ANY LONGER 
' SIT THERE. The times were ſuch as called upon 
every man to ſpeak out; ſincerity and activity in 


our councils could alone reſtore energy and effect 


to our Government.“ On the day previouſly fixed 
Lord North brought forward his propoſitions re- 
ſpecting Ireland, which were ſubſtantially the ſame 
with thoſe onginally moved by Lord Nugent in 
the Seſſion of 1778, but accompanied with ſeveral 
additional conceſſions, particularly the very im- 
portant one that Ireland ſhould be allowed the free 
exportation of her woollens. Theſe reſolutions 
_ paſſed unanimouſly, and were received in Ireland 
not only with ſatisfaction but exultation, from the 
| flattering and delufive expectation of deriving from 
them an effectual and immediate relief to her 
diſtreſſes. e 
WO attention of the debe in Leptin was not 
LD” « little attracted by the Eſtimates of the Army and 
Navy, which were about this time laid before Par- 
liament. Eighty. five thouſand men had been at an 

ouſly 0 of the Seſſion voted ſor the ſea ſer- 
Wes: 8 — — — 
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vice, and before the receſs the Secretary nt 
War moved, © that one hundred and eleven 
thouſand men be voted for the land ſervice, 
excluſive of militia, amounting with the addi- 
tional volunteer companies to forty-two thouſand. 

The foreign troops in Britiſh pay were calcu- 

lated at twenty-four thouſand, and the artillery 

at fix thouſand. The entire aggregate of this for- 
midable force, therefore, fell little ſhort of two 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand men, without in- 

cluding the troops ſerving upon the Iriſh or 

Indian eſtabliſhments. To ſupport this vaſt force 
twelve millions were raiſed by way of loan, in 

| addition to the permanent means of ſupply ; and 

| thoſe who moſt deplored the incredible and enor- 

maous folly which had reduced the nation to a 

ſituation ſo critical and dangerous, could not but 
view with pleaſure and aſtoniſhment the power, 

* the riches, and the ſpirit, now diſplayed in defence 

|; of all that was dear and valuable to a free and in- 

1 dependent people. The Oppoſition in Parliament 
1 had been for ſome time paſt gradually acquiring 
| _ ſtrength; and the nation at large, notwithſtanding 75 

their original predilection for the war, began at 
length to be ſeriouſly alarmed at the magnitude of 
the conteſt, and the prodigious and ruinous ex- 

| pence with which it was attended. The undiſ- 

| guiſed and unexampled profuſion which pervaded 
if _ gvery department of Government, could not but 

ſtrike 
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ſtrike the moſt careleſs obſerver; and, on a ſudden, 
Oꝝcoxoux became the prevailing and popular 
cry throughout the kingdom. 
Early in the new year, 1780, public meetings 
were convened in moſt of the principal counties, 
and Petitions to Parliament were framed, with the 
laudable and expreſs view of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem 
founded upon principles of ſtrict and diſintereſted 
fnugality. The County of York, with great pro- 
priety and effect, took the lead on this occaſion. 
In their petition to the Houſe of Commons they 
earneſtly requeſted, © that, before any new bur- 
dens were laid upon this country, effectual mea- 
{ures might be taken by that Houſe to enquire into 
and correct the groſs abuſes in the expenditure of 
the public money; to reduce all exorbitant emo- 
luments ; to reſcind and aboliſh all finecure places 
and unmerited penſions; and to appropriate the 
produce to the neceſſities of the State in ſuch man- 
2 whey the wiſdom of Parliament ſhould ſeem 
meet. This petition was preſented to the Houſe 


on 3 8th of February 1780, by Sir George 2 


Saville, Member for the county, who ſtated, 
« that it was ſigned by above eight thouſand _.- ol 
holders. This petition, he ſaid, had been pro- 
cured by no underhand arts or public canvaſs; it 

was firſt moved in a meeting of ſix hundred Gen- 

tlemen; and there was, he believed, more property 
in the hal] where it was agreed to, than was con- 


B4 . 
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tained within the walls of the Houſe of Commons. 


It was a petition, he ſaid, to which the Adminiſtra- 


tion would not DARE to refuſe a hearing, however 
the arts of miniſterial artifice and fineſſe might be 
employed to defeat the purpoſe of it.“ A number 
of other petitions of ſimilar import being preſented, 
Mr. Burke at length brought forward a ſpecific 
Plan of Reform, profeſſedly aiming at two grand 


objects: c firſt, the reduction of the national 


expenditure; ſecond, the diminution of regal 


inſſuence-that influence which took away all 
vigor from our arms, wiſdom from our councils, 
and every ſhadow of authority and credit from 


the moſt venerable parts of the Conſtitution.” — 
To effect theſe purpoſes, Mr. Burke moved for 


leave to bring in certain bills for the better regula- 
tion of his Majeſty's civil eſtabliſhments, for the 
ſale of foreſt and other crown lands, for more per- 


ſealy uniting to the Crown the principality of 


Wales, the counties palatine of Cheſter and Lan- 
caſter, and the duchy of Cornwall. But theſe 
bills, after a violent conflict, in the courſe of which 


the Miniſter was more than once left 1 in a minority. | 
were finally loſt. 


A notice given by Col. Barre of an intention 


to mave for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inſpect the public accounts, ſeemed, 
N to meek with univerſal N . 


e 


fairly 


2 
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fairly taken up by the Miniſter himſelf, who ab- 


ruptly brought in a bill, contrary to the remon- 
ſtrances of Col. Barre, and the concurring re- 
ſentment of a large proportion of the Houſe, for 
inſtituting a Commiſſion of Accounts, conſiſting 


of perſons not Members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. This was deemed unparliamentary, and in 


ſtrong language oppoſed as an abdication of the 


rights and privileges of the Houſe. But it paſſed 
into a law by a conſiderable majority; and the 
ſucceſſive Reports of the Commiſſioners appointed 
in virtue of this Act, form, by their accuracy, 
ability, and impartiality, the beſt reply to the vari- 
ous objections urged againſt it. 
The Houſe of Peers in the mean time were far 
from being indolent or inattentive ſpectators of the 
_ intereſting ſcenes now paſſing. On the very day 


that the Petition of the County of York was pre- 


ſented to the Houſe of Commons, the Earl of Shel- 

burne moved, in the Houſe of Peers, for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Members of both 
Houſes of Parliament, poſſeſſing neither employ- 


ments nor penſions, to examine into the public ex- 


penditure, and the mode of accounting for the ; 
ſame.” This motion was ſupported by his Lordſhip 


in a very able ſpeech, in which he declared © that - 


the great point to which his wiſhes tended, and to 
effect which his motion was chiefly framed, was to 
annihilate that undue influence operating upon 
both Houſes of Parliament, which, if not eradi- 


cated, 


— 
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ro Kk. GEORGE III. 
cated, would prove the deſtruction of this coun- 
try. To reſtore to Parliament its conſtitutional 
independence, and to place Government upon its 


true foundations, wiſdom, juſtice, and public virtue, 


was, the noble Earl ſaid, his moſt earneſt deſire, 


and this could not be effected without ſtriking at 

the root of parliamentary corruption. Exclufive of 
this great and primary object, his Lordſhip ſhewed, 

that the moſt ſhameful waſte of the public money 


had taken place in every branch of the national 
expenditure. To ſupport a moſt ruinous and dit- 


' graceful war, a wicked, bloody, and unjuſt war! 
the Miniſter had borrowed year aſter year upon 


fictitious and unproductive taxes, and anticipated 
the produce of the Sinking Fund to anſwer his own 


views. Solely intent upon BORROwIVe, he ap- 
peared to have loſt fight of every idea of de- 


creaſing the debt. It was the uncontrolled poſ- 


ſeſſion of the public purſe which created that cor- 
rupt and dangerous influence in Parliament, of 


which ſuch fatal uſe had been made; which put 


into the Miniſter's hands the means of deluſion, 
which ſerved to fortify him in his mad career, and 
which left no hope or proſpect of puniſhing him 
for the enormity of his crimes. Influence ſo em- 
ployed his Lordſhip declared to be a curſe far 
greater, and more to be deprecated, than peſtilence 
or famine. The preſent motion, the. noble Earl 
obſerved, was not of a nature novel to Parliament; 
in former times, particularly in the years 1702, 


1703. 
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1703, and 1717, there had been Commiſſioners 
of Accounts appointed by Act of Parliament. 
The object of the propoſition now before the Houſe 
was of a nature exactly ſimilar, and it went to the 


abolition of all offices, whatever their ſalaries or 
appointments, that anſwered no other end but 


that of increaſing the undue and unconſtitutional 
influence of the Crown.” In ſupport of the mo- 


tion, the Duke of PEE declared, © that from 
his own knowledge and immediate obſervation, 
he could affert with confidence that the ſpirit of 
diſcontent and diſſatisfaction was almoſt univer- 
ſully gone forth, and that the Petitions recently 
nn expreſſed the genuine ſenſe of the Peo- 
ple.“ On the other hand, Lord Cheſterfield, a 
young man not As YET diſtinguiſhed by the emi- 
nence either of his knowledge or talents, and who 


had lately taken his ſeat in the Houſe on the de- 


ceaſe of his illuſtrious relation, the famous T 
Cheſterfield, affirmed, with ſingular temerity, that 
the majority of the people were well contented 

under the preſent Government, and that the Coun- 

5 ty Petitious and Aſſociations were the laſt ſtruggles 
of an EXPIRING FACTION.” The Lords Stormont, 
Mansfield, and the Lord Chancellor, maintained, . 

With far more plauſibility, © that the preſent mo- 
tion was a violation of the. inherent excluſive pri- 
vilege of the other Houſe to control the publie 
expenditure, which no compoſition, compromiſe, 


or 


— — 


— 
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or compact, would induce them to part with. 
They inſiſted that the motion was brought forward 
to embarraſs Government, and to throw an odium 
upon his Majeſty's confidential adviſers; and that 


tbe petitions with which the motion was connected 


were filled with abſurd and impracticable notions of 
public reform, and ſpecious theories calculated to 


miſlead the nation, and to introduce univerſal con- 


fuſion.” The Marquis of Rockingham diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in the debate by an animated ſpeech in 


defence of the motion. His Lordſhip faid, © that 
a ſyſtem had been formed at the acceſſion of his 


preſent Majeſty to govern this country under the 
forms of Law, but in reality through the immediate 
influence of the Crown. This was the origin of 
all our national misfortunes; ; the meaſures of the 
preſent reign wore every internal and external 
evidence of that dangerous and alarming origin; 


and, when combined, they preſented ſuch a ſyſtem 
of corruption, venality, and deſpotiſin, as had never 


perhaps been known under any form of free aud 
limited Government. This ſyſtem he had for 
ſeventeen years uniformly and vigorouſly oppoſed, 


and particularly during the ſhort time he had pre- 


| ſided at the head of the Treaſury, but to very littie 
purpoſe. As he had come into office at his Majeſty 8 
dleſire, o he had quitted it in obedience to his au- 
thority. His Lordſhip implored the Miniſtry not 
to perſiſt in that blind and hitherto invincible ſpirit 


of 
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of obſtinacy, which had brought the nation into its 
preſent calamitous fituation, but to pay ſome atten- 
tion to the voice of the people, and the intereſts of 
their country.“ On the diviſion the numbers were, 
NON CONTENTS 101, CONTENTS 55, five-and- 
thirty of whom entered their proteſt on the Jour- 
nals. This was the largeſt minority that had for 

many years been known in the Houſe of Peers: in 
oppoſition to the Court; and, excluſive of Place- 
men, Penſioners, and Biſhops, this expiring Faction 

conſtituted a clear and decifire majority of the 

Lords preſent at this intereſting diſcuſſion. 
On the th of April the Houſe of Commons 
reſolved itfelf, on the motion of Mr. Dunning, into 
a grand Committee, in order to take the petitions 


olf the people into conſideration, and on this occa- 


fion a moſt extraordinary and memorable debate 
aroſe. © The firſt object, Mr. Dunning ſaid, which 
he meant to ſubmit to the Houſe, was a propoſition 

collected from the ſeveral petitions, which, if agreed 
to, would eſtabliſh the grounds of their prayer for 
redreſs. His ſecond propetition ſhould include 
the means of that redreſs. Should the Houſe 
concur in his propoſitions, be meant to follow 


them up with real, ſubſtantial, and practicable . 
meaſures. But, thould they diſſent from them, 


or endeavour to evade or procraſtinate, there 
would be at ohce an end of the petitions and a full 
anſwer to the pctitioners. His firſt motion was, 
that it ſhould be reſolved by Yang Houſe, © that the 
INFLUENCE 
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INFLUENCE of the ckown had increaſed, was 


Increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed.” This 
motion was, by a ſingular fortune, warmly ſup- 


ported by the Speaker of the Houſe, who, though 


rarely accuſtomed to take part in their debates, 
declared, & that, on an occaſion like the preſent, 


he ſhould deem himſelf criminal in remaining 


lent; the refolution propoſed contained an alle- 
gation which was too notorious to require proof 
Vhich in its full extent did not admit of proof. It 
could be known only the Members of that Houſe, 


as they were the only perſons competent to reſolve 
it ; they were bound as jurors by the conviction 


ariſing in their own minds, and were obliged to de- 


termine accordingly. The powers conſtitutionally 


veſted in the executive part of the Government 


were, he ſaid, amply ſufficient for all the purpoſes 


of good government, but its undue influence had 


increaſed to a degree abſolutely incompatible with 


every juſt idea of a limited monarchy. What the 
_ petitioners demanded ſhould have originated within 
thoſe walls; they were fitting as the Repreſentatives 


of the People, ſolely for their advantage and benefit, 


and were pledged to them for the faithful diſcharge 
of their truſt,” Notwithſtanding the determined 
oppoſition. of the Miniſter and of the Courtiers in 
general, particularly of the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, Henry Dundas, who moved, as an amend- | 
ment, to prefix the words, © it is now neceflary to 


declare,” it appeared on the diviſion, which took 
Song lp 8 place 
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I 
place at midnight, on the amended reſolution, that 
the numbers were in favour of the motion two 
hundred and thirty-three, againſt it two hundred 
and fifteen ; ſo that the Court was left in a mino- 
rity of eighteen. Mr. Dunning then moved, © that 
it was competent to that Houſe to examine into 
and to correct abuſes in the expenditure of the 
Civil Liſt, as well as in every other branch of the 
public revenue, whenever it ſhall ſeem expedient 
to the Houſe to do ſo.” This was again oppoſed 
by Lord North, who, in The ſtrongeſt terms, ex- 
prefled his withes that the Committee would not 
proceed. The motion was nevertheleſs agreed to 
by the Houſe. Mr. Thomas Pitt then moved, 93 
_ « that it was the duty of that Houſe to provide, as 


. far as might be, an immediate and effectual redreſs 


of the abuſes complained of in the petitions preſent- 
ed to the Houſe from the different counties, cities, 

; and towns, in this kingdom.” The Miniſter once 
more earneſtly implored the Committee to defiſt, | 
but with no effect ; the motion was agreed to. It 


was laſtly moved by Mr. Fox, © that the reſolu- ; 


tions ſhould be immediately reported to the 
Houſe;“ which was deprecated and proteſted 


againſt by Lord North, as violent, arbitrary, and 


contrary to the eſtabliſhed uſage of Parliament, 
The motion, however, was carried ; and the Chair-. 
man reporting the reſolutions accordingly, they 
were ſeverally agreed to by the Houſe. 

On the roth of April, the Committee being 


reſumed, 
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INFLUENCE of the cRown had increaſed, was 
increaſing, and ought to be dimimfhed.” This 
motion was, by a ſingular fortune, warmly ſup- 


ported by the Speaker of the Houſe, who, though 


rarely accuſtomed to take part in their debates, 
declared, © that, on an occaſion like the preſent, 
he ſhould deem himſelf criminal in remaining 
_ wlent; the reſolution propoſed contained an alle- 


cation which was too notorious to require proof 


which in its full extent did not admit of proof. It 
could be known only the Members of that Houſe, 


as they were the only perſons competent to reſolve 


it; they were bound as jurors by the conviction 
ariſing in their own minds, and were obliged to de- 
termine accordingly. The powers conſtitutionally 


veſted in the executive part of the Government 
were, he ſaid, amply ſufficient for all the purpoſes 


of good government, but its undue influence had 
increaſed to a degree abſolutely incompatible with 


every juſt idea of a limited monarchy. What the 
petitioners demanded ſhould have originated within 


thoſe walls; they were ſitting as the Repreſentatives 
of the People, ſolely for their adyantage and benefit, 


and were pledged to them for the faithful diſcharge 

of their truſt,” | Notwithſtanding the determined 
oppoſition of the Miniſter and of the Courtiers in 
general, particularly of the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, Henry Dundas, who moved, as. an amend- 
ment, to prefix the words, “ it is now neceſſary to 
declare, it appeared on the diviſion, which took 


ö place 7 
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place at midnight, on the amended reſolution, that 
the numbers were in ſavour of the motion two 
hundred and thirty-three, againſt it two hundred 
and fiſteen; ſo that the Court was leſt in a mino- 
rity of eighteen. Mr. Dunning then moved, “ that 
it was competent to that Houſe to examine into 
and to correct abuſes in the expenditure of the 
Civil Liſt, as well as in every other branch of the 
public revenue, whenever it ſhall ſeem expedient 
to the Houſe to do fo.” This was again oppoſed = 
by Lord North, who, in The ſtrongeſt terms, ex- 


preſſed his wiſhes that the Committee would not 


proceed. The motion was nevertheleſs agreed to 
by the Houſe. Mr. Thomas Pitt then moved, 
e that it was the duty of that Houſe to provide, as 


far as might be, an immediate and effectual redreſs 


of the abuſes complained of in the petitions preſent- 
ed to the Houſe from the different counties, cities, 


and towns, in this kingdom.” The Miniſter once 


more earneſtly implored the Committee to deſiſt, 
but with no effect; the motion was agreed to. It 
was laſtly moved by Mr. Fox, “ that the reſolu- 


| tions ſhould be immediately reported to the 
HFouſe;“ which was deprecated and proteſted 


ngainſt by Lord North, as violent, arbitrary, and 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed uſage of Parliament, 
| The motion, however, was carried; and the Chair- 
man reporting the reſolutions accordingly, they 
were ſeverally agreed to by the A 

On the roth of April, the Committee being 


reſumed, 
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reſumed, Mr. Dunning congratulated the Houſe 

upon the late decifions, which he however faid 
could avail little unleſs the Houſe proceeded effec» 
tually to remedy the grievances complained of by 
the people. The alarming and increaſing influence 
of the Crown being now admitted by a ſolemn 

deciſion of that Houſe, it was incumbent upon them 
to go from generals to particulars. With a view 
therefore of extirpating that corrupt influence, he 
ſhould move, © that there be laid before the Houſe 
every Seſſion, within ſeven days after the meeting 


of Parliament, an account of all monies paid out of 
the civil revenue to, or for the uſe of, or in truſt for, 


any Member of Parliament fince the laſt receſs.” 
This was objected to by Lord North, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, the Attorney General Wed 
derburne, &c. but was carried without a diviſion. 
Mr. Dunning then moved, © that the perſons 
holding the offices of Treaſurer of the Chamber, 
Treaſurer of the Houſehold, Cofferer of the Houſe- 
| hold, Comptroller of the Houſehold, Maſter of the 
Houſehold, Clerks of the Green Cloth, and their 


Deputies, ſhould be rendered incapable of a ſeat in 


that Houſe.” This was again oppoſed, and by the 
| fame perſons as before; but on a diviſion was car- 

ried by a majority of two hundred and fifteen 
to two hundred and thirteen voices. So far the 


patriotic party in Parliament had triumphantly. | 


procecded, to the infinite joy of the diſintereſted 
and independent part of the public; when the ſud- 
den 


den illneſs of the Speaker obliged the Houſe to 
adjourn to the 24th of April on which day, the 
Committee being reſumed, Mr. Dunning moved 
for an Addreſs, that his Majeſty would be 
pleaſed not to diflolve the Parliament or prorogue = 
the preſent Seſſion until the objects of the petitions 
were anſwered. When the Houſe, after a vehement 

debate, came to a diviſion on this important queſ- 
tion, it was at once diſcovered that the unfortunate 


Illneſs of the Speaker, « whoſe health was never 
© better worth than now, ” had infected “ the ver * 


« life- blood of their enterpriſe; '—the motion being | 

rejected by a majority of 254 to 203. | 
During the receſs, a ſudden and fatal change had 

taken place in the temper and diſpoſition of the 


| Houſe, and that influence of the Crown which the 
Parliament had determined ought to be dimin iſhed, ” 


was, as it now appeared, too firmly eſtabliſhed to 

be in danger of diminution. Mr. Fox roſe aſter 
the diviſion, and in the moſt poignant language 
reprobated the conduct of thoſe men who had this 
receded from the ſolemn engagements they had ſo 
recently entered into; and Mr. Dunning ſcrupled 
not to charge theſe Members with direct tr cachery | 


to the Nation, conſidering this reſolution as an 


effectual bar to all future means and efforts of 
redreſs. 80 indeed it proved; for when, on a ſubſe- 
quent reſumption of the ſubject, he moved, © that 
the two reſolutions paſſed on the roth of April be 
reported, ” a motion was made from the oppoſite 
Vor. Ul. C . ſide 
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ſide of the Houſe, © that the Chairman leave the 
chair,” which, on a diviſion, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 177 to 134 voices: and thus miſerably 
ended thoſe deliberations, which once diſplayed fo 
fair and flattering a proſpect of political reform; 
and thus contemptuouſly were the petitions of 
more than one hundred thouſand electors con- 


ſigned to ev erlaſting oblivion. 


It is neceſſary to recall to our recollection, that 


an Act of Parliament had paſſed i in the courſe of 


the Seſſion of 1778, relieving the Roman Catholics 


from ſome of the heavier penalties inflicted upon 
them in the laſt century. This a& ſeemed to be 
well approved in England; but the fanatical ſpirit, 


unextinguiſhed fince the days of Knox, and which 


at the preſent period diſcovered itſelf by unequivocal 
ſymptoms in Scotland, prevented the extenſion of 
this very defective and imperfect toleration to that 
kingdom. On the bare ſuſpicion of the intended 
| indulgence, great tumults took place at Edinburgh : 
and Glaſgow, the Popiſh Chapel in the Metropolis 
was deſtroyed, and the houſes of the principal 
Catholics attacked and plundered ; on which the 
Lord Provoſt publiſhed | a fingular Proclamation, 
 aſcribing the riots to the * apprehenſions, fears, and 5 
diſtreſſed minds of well- meaning people, and aſſur- 
ing them that no repeal of the Penal Statutes 


would take place.” "Encouraged by this wretched = 
puſillanimity, the fanatics formed themſelves into 


4 e 1150 the Proteſtant Aſſociation, to 


oppoſe 
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oppoſe any remiſſion of the preſent perſecuting 
laws againſt the Papiſts, and of this Aſſociation 
Lord George Gordon was choſen Preſident, a man 
in the higheſt degree wild, eccentric, and enthu- 
ſiaſtical. This Aﬀſociation was gradually extended 
to England, and much pains were taken by inflam- 
matory harangues and pamphlets to prejudice 
the minds of the vulgar againſt the late wiſe and 
ſalutary relaxation of the penal code. It was at 
length determined to prepare a petition for a 
repeal of the law in queſtion, which is affirmed 
to have obtained one hundred and twenty thouſand 
ſignatures, or marks, of men of the loweſt orders 
of ſociety, whoſe excels of zeal could be equalled 
only by the groſſneſs of their ignorance; a com- 
bination of qualities at once ridiculous and terrible. 7 
Lord George Gordon, who was himſelf a member 


of the Houſe of Commons, declined to preſent ths 


petition, unleſs he were accompanied to the Houſe 
by at leaſt twenty thouſand men. 


A Public Meeting of the Aſſociation Was, in 
conſequence, convened in St. George s Fields, on 
June 2, 1780, whence it was ſuppoſed that not 


leſs than fifty thouſand perſons proceeded in regu- 


lar diviſions, with Lord George Gordon at thei 
head, to the Houſe of Commons, where their pe- 
tition was preſented by their prefident. Towards 
evening this multitude began to grow very tumul- 
 tuous, and groſsly inſulted various Members of both 
Houſes, compelling them in paſſing to and from 
C2 1 
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the Houſe to cry, No Por RR! and to wear blue 


cockades. During the debates on the petition, 


Lord George Gordon frequently addreſſed the 


mob without, in terms calculated to inflame their 


paſſions, and expreſsly ſtating to them,“ that the 
people of Scotland had no redreſs till they pulled 


down the Popifh chapels.” After the adjournment 27 
of the Houſe, the mob, on this ſuggeſtion, imme 
_ diately proceeded to the demolition of the chapels 
of the Sardinian and Bavarian ambaſſadors. The 
military being ordered out could not prevent the _ 
miſchief, but ene various of the . 


leaders. 


5 The next day, Saturday, paffed quietly; but on 
Sunday the rioters re-aſſembled in vaſt numbers, 
and deſtroyed the chapels and private dwellings 


belonging to the principal Catholics 1 in the vicinitg 
of Moorfields. 


On Monday they extended their devaſtations to 


other parts of the town; and Sir George Savile's 

houſe, in Leiceſter Fields, was totally demolifhed 
by theſe blind and barbarous bigots—that diſtin- 
guiſhed ſenator and patriot Roving had the honor 
: to be the firſt mover of the bill. 


On Tueſday, the day appointed for taking the 


. petition into conſideration, the mob again ſur- 
rounded the Parliament Houſe, and renewed their 
outrages and inſults, The Houſe, after paſſing ſome 


reſolutions adapted to the occaſion, and expreſſive . 


of their juſt indignation, immediately adjourned. T- 


In 
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In the evening the populace, now grown more 
daring than ever, attacked the priſon of Newgate, 
where their comrades were confined, with aftc- 
niſhing reſolution ; and, ſetting the building in 
flames, liberated more than three hundred felons 
and debtors reſident within its walls. Encouraged 
bythe impunity with which they had hitherto acted, 
they now proceeded to Lord Mansfield's houſe 
in Bloomſbury Square, which they totally demo- 
liſhed, his Lordſhip eſcaping not without difficulty. 
The priſons of Clerkenwell were alſo forced, many 
private houſes plundered or deſtroyed, and ſcarcely 
did the night afford any ceſſation of the riots. bn 
On the ſucceeding day, the mob, rendered more 
deſperate by the miſchiefs and villanies they had 
already perpetrated, attacked with incredible 
fury the houſes of various individuals, chiefſy 
Cuatholics, which they had previouſly marked for 
_ deſtruction. In the evening the King's Bench, 
the Fleet Priſon, and the New Compter, were ſet 
on fire, and, with a prodigious number of private 
__ dwellings in different parts of the town burning at 
the ſame time, formed a tremendous ſcene of con- 


flagration, to which London, ſince the great fire 8 


of 1666, had ſeen nothing parallel or ſimilar. 
The ſame day attempts were made by the rioters 
on the Bank and Pay-Office; but theſe, being 
ſtrongly guarded, happily eſcaped that deſtruction 
which muſt have involved the whole nation in 
— irrepa- 
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irreparable diſtreſs and ruin. What appeared moſt 


to excite the public indignation was the criminal 


ſupineneſs of the Magiſtracy of London * during 
theſe horrible commotions, apparently threatening 


to lay the metropolis of the empire level with the 


ground, and which actually preſented in many | 


parts the image of a city ſtormed and ſacked. 


At length the King himſelf declared, with laud- 
able reſolution, in Council, © that, although the 


Magiſtrates had not done their duty, he would not 
be deficient in his;” and general orders were imme 
diately tranſmitted to the military to fire upon the 

rioters, without waiting for directions from the 


Civil Magiſtrate, in conſequence of which the 


ſlaughter was terrible ; but in a ſhort time the 
commotions were effectually ſuppreſied, and by 


"Thurſday noon order and tranquillity were perfect- 
I reſtored. 
On that day Lord Ge Gordon was taken 


into cuſtody, and, aſter a ſtrict examination before 


the Privy Council, committed cloſe priſoner to the - 
Tower on a charge of Hin TxEAS0N, for which 


It molt 1 not forgotten chat Mr. Gilam, an ex- 7 
cellent Magiſtrate of the county of Surry, was tried at the Ol 

Bailey for his life, in conſequence of the order given by him at 
the riots in St. George's Fields, A. D. 1768, for the military to 

fire, after long and patiently enduring the ſevereſt provocations 


from the rioters, and twice reading the riot act. Such a prece- 
dent could not but tend, in ſimilar emergencies, moſt dangerouſly a 
to enfeeble the power of the executive government. 


there 
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mere does not appear to have been ſufficient ground, 


and on his trial he was ſubſequently acquitted. An 
impeachment by the Houſe of Commons for High 


Trimes and Miſdemeanors would have been a mode 


of procedure far more eligible and efficacious, and 
_ would indubitably have inſured that puniſhment | 

which his raſh and inſolent conduct ſo juſtly merited. 
A Special Commiſſion was iſſued for the trial of 
the rioters, of whom a very great number, conſiſt- 
ing of men very oppoſite in deſcription and cha- 
racter, were apprehended. Lord Chief Juſtice De 


— Grey, whoſe mild and benignant diſpoſition, as well 
us his infirm health, was ill-ſuited to this painful 


tatk, willingly reſigning his office; the Attorney- 
General W edderburne was adv anced to the Chief 8 


]ucſticeſhip, under the title of Lord Loughborough. 


The multiplicity combined with the precipitate and 
indiſcriminate ſeverity of the ſentences, paſled in 
his judicial capacity by this magiſtrate upon the 
rioters, far exceeded any thing known in this 
countr y ſince the days of Judge Jefferies : ſuch 
indeed as left the memory of theſe tranſactions 


impreſſed upon the e mind } in indelible cha- . 


racters of blood. 85 — 
On the 19th of June the Parliament met pur- 


5 ſuant to their adjournment; and the King, going 


in ſtate to the Houſe of Peers, made a very judi- 
cious ſpeech, © lamenting the neceſſity which had 


obey? him, by every tie of duty and affe&tion ta 
= 7 B is 
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his people, to employ the force entruſted to him 
for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe acts of felony and trea- 
ſon, which had overborne all civil authority, and 
threatened the immediate ſubverſion of all legal 
power, the deſtruction of all property, and the con- 
fuſion of every order in the ſtate at the ſame 
time renewing his aſſurances, that he had no other 
object than to make the laws of the realm, and the 
principles of the confiitution, the rule and meaſure 
of his conduct.“ 

An addreſs 1 thanks was Pn voted in 
reply to this ſpeech, without a ſingle negative. 
The general effect of theſe recent commotions 


was very favorable to Adminiſtration, by inſpiring I 


a too well founded dread of popular interpoſition 
in any ſhape or upon any occafion, haweyer appa- 
rently tending to the accompliſhment of the moſt 
defirable and ſalutary purpoſes. After this nothing 5 
of material import paſſed i in either Houſe of Parlia. 
ment, and on the 8th of July 1780 an end was 
: px to the preſent 1 ſeſſion. 
The political alienation which had for ſome years 
taken place between England and Holland became 

| daily more viſible and notorious. A requiſition KD 
had been made by the Court of Landon to the: 
States General, ſoon after the declaration of war 
5 againſt Spain, for the ſuocors ſtipulated by the treaty 

of 1678, confirmed by various ſubſequent agree- 
ments; but no anſwer could be obtained from their 


High 
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High Mightinefles. On the contrary, loud com- 
plaints were made of the conduct of the Engliſh 
Court, which had cauſed to be ſeized, and carricd 
into the different ports of Great Britain, ſhips be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the Republic, navigated 
under the faith of treaties, and not laden with 
_ contraband goods :—this, no doubt, was in many 
inſtances, the fact. On the other hand, Great 
: Britain complained, with equal truth, that France 
received from Holland continual ſupplies of naval 
and military ſtores, contrary to the faith of treaties; 
and that the principle of ſelf. defence warranted 
the ſeizure and detention of all veſſels laden with . 
ſuch exceptionable cargoes. 

On the 1ſt of January, 1780, Commodore 
Fielding fell in with a fleet of Dutch merchant 
_ ſhips off Portland, convoyed by a ſmall ſquadron 

of men of war, commanded by Count Byland. 
- Captain Fielding defiring permiſſion to viſit the 

merchant ſhips, in order to aſcertain whether they 
contained any contraband goods, was refuſed by 
the Dutch Admiral; on whick he fired a ſhot 

a-head of the Count, who returned a broad- ſide: 2 

Commodore Fielding did the ſame, and then the 
Dutch immediately ſtruck their colors. Such of 
the merchant ſhips as had naval ſtores on board 
were ſtopped, and the Dutch Admiral was inform 


ed that he was at liberty to hoiſt his colors and 5 


proſecute his voyage. But he refuſed to quit his 
. e : convoy, 
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convoy, and accompanied the Commodore to 
Portſmouth. A memorial in ſtrong and reſentful 
terms was preſented by Count Welderen, by order 
of the States, in conſequence of this tranſaction, 
which was repreſented as a direct attack upon the 
independence and ſovereignty of their High 
Mightineſſes, and a peremptory demand made of 
reparation and redreſs, to which no regard was 
paid. But on the 17th of April a declaration was 
publiſhed by the King of Great Britain, by which 
it was announced, “ that repeated memorials hav- 
ing been preſented by his Majeſty's Ambaſſador 
to the States Gencral, demanding the ſuccors 
ſtipulated by treaty, to which requiſition they had 
given no anſwer, nor ſignified any intention of | 
compliance, his Majeſty conſidered their High | 
Mightineſſes as having deſerted the alliance K 
had ſo long ſubſiſted 1 Great Britain and 
the Republic : and his Majeſty from this time 
ſuſpended, p. oviſionally, all the ſtipulations of the 
ſeveral exiſting treaties, particularly of the Marine ; 
Treaty concluded at London A. D. 1674.” 
Holland was, however, far from being inner 
in her complaints reſpecting the violated rights of 
neutrality. The Pow ers of the Baltic, with a firmer = 
5 tone, and in more decided language, declared their 


reſolution to adopt ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary 

for their own ſecurity. Early in the ſpring 1780 

the W of Ruſſia addretſed : a declaration to 
the 
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the Courts of London „Verſailles, and Madrid, con- 
taining an explicit ſtatement of the principles on 
which ſhe had determined to act for the removal 
of thoſe moleſtations which had interrupted the 
navigation of her ſubjects, and for the protection of 
the liberty of commerce in general. ; 
Ihe radical principles here laid down were ;— 
I. That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navigation 
even from port to port, and on the coaſts of the 
| Belligerent Powers. —II. That all effects belonging 
to the ſubjects of the Belligerent Powers ſhall be 
looked upon as free on board ſuch neutral ſhips, 
excepting only warlike ſtores or ammunition—but _ 
neither the veſſels, patlengers, or the reſt of the 
| goods, {hall be liable to ſeizure or detention. © To 
theſe principles” her Imperial Majeſty declared 
E ſhe was firmly reſolved to adhere; and, for the 
| honor of her flag, and the ſecurity of her ſubjects, 
ſhe had ordered a confiderable part of her naval _ 
| forees to be equipped, to act wherever her honor, - 
intereſt, or neceſſity ſhould require.” 
Denmark and Sweden acceding in form to this 


declaration of Ruſſia, and ordering ſimilar equip- 5 


ments of their marine, this conſederacy of the 

Powers of the North acquired the appellation of 
* the Armed Neutrality ;” and the baſis on which 

it was founded ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfaction 
: throughout Europe—England alone, againſt whom 

it was manifeſtly levelled, excepted. 


In 
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In the anſwer of the King of France it was faid, 
that what her Imperial Majeſty claimed from the 
Belligerent Powers was nothing clic than the rules 
actually preſcribed to the French navy, and that 
ſolid advantages muſt reſult from this meaſure, not 
only to the ſubjects of Ruſſia, but to all nations.” 
The reply of England was cold, and civilly evaſive ; 
but this meaſure in reality excited ſo deep a reſent- 
Ment, that the conduct of England reſpecting 
Ruſha, for ſeveral years ſucceeding this period, 
may be aſcribed chiefly, or ſolely, to the alicnation 
and hatred originating in the preſent obnoxious 
procedure. 

The war between Great Britain and Spain had 
ſcarcely commenced when the blockade of Gibral- 
tar was formed by ſea and land; and the hope of 
recovering that ſortreſs probably operated as no in- 
conſiderable inducement with Spain to engage in 
the preſent war. ; 

Early in the year 1780 Sir George 8 an 
officer diſtinguiſhed by his gallant exertions in the 
late war, was appointed to the command of a 
powerful fleet, deſtined for the relief of that place, . 

Having on board Prince William Henry, the third 

lon of his Majeſty. On the northern coaſt oſ Spain, 
be fell in with a convoy of twenty-two merchant- 
__ thips, richly laden, under the protection of a 

ſquadron of ſeven ſhips of war; to which he imme 
diately gave chace, and in a few hours the whole 
Were 
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were taken. This ſucceſs was, however, only the 
prelude to another and much greater. 

On the 16th of January, off Cape St. Vincent, 
he deſcried a Spanith ſquadron, conſiſting of four 
teen ſail of the line, which he directly bore down 

upon, and, notwithftanding the ſtormineſs incident 
to the ſeaſon, taking the lee- gage, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from retreating into their own 
ports; at four in the aſternoon the action began, 
and in little more than half an hour one of the 
Spaniſh ſhips blew up with a dreadful exploſion. 
The engagement nevertheleſs continued with una- 
bating fury in the midſt of darkneſs and confuſion, 
and, before morning, the Phcenix of 8 guns, Don 
Juan de Langara, the Spaniſh Admiral's own ſhip; 
the Monarca, the Princeſſa, the Diligenti, of 70 


guns each, ſtruck their colors; the St. Julien and 


St. Eugenio were alſo captured, but through the 
violence of the tempeſt were aſterwards driven on 
ſhore and loſt. The others eſcaped in a very ſhat- 
tered condition; and the whole ſquadron, as to any 
immediate capability of ſervice, might be conſidered 
as annihilated. Though the force of Admiral Rod- 
ney was greatly ſuperior, his ſkill and courage were 


fully apparent in the mode of conducting the attack, ; 


which the violence of the ſtorm, the darkneſs of 
the night, and the vicinity of a lee-ſhore, every 
| where encircled with ſhoals and breakers, rendered 
very dangerous; the Admiral's own ſhip, the Sand- 
wich, and ſeveral others, were in extreme hazard 
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of being loſt on the ſhoals of St. Lucar, and did 
not get into deep water till the next day. 
Atſter effecting the primary object of his com- 
miſſion, the relief of Gibraltar, Sir George Rodney 
proceeded to the Weſt Indies, ſending home his 
prizes under the care of Admiral Digby, who, on 
his paſſage, captured the Prothée, a French ſhip of 
64' guns, and part of her Oy of merchant 
 (.) - f 
No ſooner had Admiral Rodney taken upon 
bim the command in the Weſt Indies, than every 
poſſible exertion was made to bring on a general 
action, which Count de Guichen, who commanded = 
the French fleet, cautiouſly avoided ; but intelli- 


Pe, gence being received that in the night of the 15th. 


of April, 1780, they had put to ſea with their whole 
force, Admiral Rodney, who was ſtationed at St. 
Lucie immediately followed, and early on the morn- 
ing of the 17th came in ſight of the enemy; at 
noon the Admiral made the fignal for a general 
and cloſe engagement, ſetting himſelf a noble ex- 
ample of courage to the fleet by bearing down 
upon the French Admiral, whom he fought with 
unremitting fury till the enemy bore away, leaving 
the Sandwich, which from cauſes not eaſily or 
L clearly aſcertainable was very ill ſupported in this 
action, a mere wreck upon the water, Other partial 
and indecifive encounters alſo took place, in which 


little inferiority of {kill or courage was diſcernible — 


on the part of the French officers or ſeamen. 
During 
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During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt Indies 
Don Galvez, the Spaniſh Governor of Louiſiana, 
reduced the Britiſh ſettlements on the Miſſiſſipi, 
and had made great progreſs in the conquelt of the 
province of Welt Florida, though Penſacola * 
out to the next year. . 
As a very inadequate counterbalance to theſs 
ſuceeſſes, an expedition had been undertaken from 
| Jamaica to the Spaniſh main; and the fortreſs of 
Omoa, which contained a conſiderable booty in 
ſpecie and merchandiſe, was taken by ſtorm, but 
ſoon afterwards evacuated. A very heavy misfor- 
tune in the autumn of this year took place, in the 
entire capture of the outward bound Eaſt and Weſt 
India fleets in the Bay of Biſcay by the Spaniards, 
—a leſs which had no parallel in the naval and 
commercial hiſtory of Great Britain, ſince the fa- 

mous capture of the Smyrna fleet 1 in the reign of 5 
King W1LLIAM. 
The war in the northern provinces of America : 

ſeemed throughout the whole of the ſummerof 1 780 | 
| to bealmoſt ata ſtand. On the 10th of July a large 
body of French troops commanded by the Comte 
de Rochambeau, under convoy of a conſiderable 


fleet, arrived at Rhode-Ifland. This the Comte _ 


aſſured the States was only the vanguard of a much 
greater force deſtined by the King, his Sovereign, 
to their aid. A ſcheme was ſoon after formed by 
. Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, of a 
combined 8 


- 
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combined attack againſt the French and Americans 
at Rhode-Ifland; and alarge proportion of the forces 
ſtationed at New York were embarked for that pur- 


poſe; but General Waſhington, bya rapid movement 
paſſing the North River, and advancing to NewYork, 
compelled. them to deſiſt from their purpoſe. 


It affords agrateſulrelief from the ſenſations which 
oppreſs the mind in liſtening to the tale of human 


folly and wretchedneſs, to revert to an act of the 


moſt exalted philanthropy paſſed about this period : | 
by the Legiſlature of Pennſy lvania, to the following 5 


purport : © When we contemplate our abhorrence 


of the 3 to which the arms and tyranny of 
Great Britain were exerted to reduce us when we 


look back on the variety of dangers to which we 
: have been expoſed; and the deliverances wrought 
when hope and fortitude have become unequal to 
the conteſt, we conceive it to be our duty, and 


rejoice that it is in our power, to extend a portion 


of that freedom to others which hath been extended 
to us, — to add one more ſtep to univerſal civiliza- 
tion, by removing, as much as poſlible, the ſorrows 


of thoſe who have lived in undeſerved bondage. 


Weaned by a lon g courſe of experience from thoſe 
narrow prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, 


we conceive. ourſelves, at this particular period, T 


called upon, by the bleſſings we have received, to 
maniſeſt the ſincerity of our profeſſion. In juſtice, 
therefore, to perions who having no proſpect before 


them 


= 
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them whereon they may reſt their ſorrows and their 
hopes, have no reaſonable inducement to render 
that ſervice to ſociety which otherwiſe they might; 
and alſo in grateful commemoration of our own 
happy deliverance from the ſtate of uNconDi- 
TIONAL SUBMt8$10N to which we were doomed 


1 by the tyranny of Britain: BRE 1T ENACTED, That 


no child born hereafter ſhall be a SLavz ; that 
Negro and Mulatto children ſhall be ſervants only 
till twenty-eight years of age; that all ſlaves ſhall 
| be regiſtered before the firſt of November next ; 
| that they ſhall be tried like other inhabitants; and 
| that no Negroes or Mulattoes, other than infants, 
ſhall be hound for longer than ſeven years. Such 
were the ſentiments and ſuch the conduct of a 
: people once attached to Britain by every civil and 
ſocial tie, by which either dignity or advantage 
could be derived, or durability be hoped—but 
whom Britain, in the hour of her inſolence and in- 
fatuation, firſt attempted to treat as ſlaves, and : 
then to puniſh as rebels. | 


Towards the autumn of the preſent year, a re- 5 


muarkable event took place in the defection of Ge- 
neral Arnold, who commanded a conſiderable body 
ol troops at Weſt Point on the North River, and 
who had entered into a ſecret correſpondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton to betray into his hands that im- 
portant poſt, and the whole of the troops entruſted 
to him. The military talents and ſucceſſes of 
Vol. III. 5 —: 
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Arnold had raiſed his reputation ſo high, that the 


danger of placing confidence in a man wholly deſti- 
tate of honor and probity in private life was not 
ſuſticiently adverted to. The intercourſe between 


the American and Engliſh Generals was carried on 


through the medium of Major Andre, a young man 
of ſingular accompliſhments, who had paſſed up 
the river unknown and unſuſpected from the head 
quarters at New York to the poſt of Weſt Point. 

But on his return by land, September 23d, after | 


eluding the vigilance of the regular patroles, he 
was apprehended in diſguiſe, and with a falſe paſſ- 


port, by three American privates, to whom he in 


vain offered great rewards if they would ſuffer him 


to eſcape. On examination, the papers found upon 
him, and which he had no opportunity to deſtroy, 
diſcovered all the particulars of the conſpiracy. 


His caſe being referred to a board of General 


Officers, of which the Marquis de la Fay ette was 
one, they unanimouſly determined that he came 

under the denomination of a ſpy ; and that, agree- 
ably to the law and uſage of nations, he ought to 
ſuffer death; which, notwithttanding the urgent 
ſolicitations and the impotent and injudicious me- 
naces of Sir Henry Clinton, was, on the 2d of Oc- 
tober, inflicted upon him in that degrading mode 
« © which gives the brave the keeneſt wound.” Such 
nas the noble candor and magnanimity of his con- 
5 duct conſequent on the diſcovery, that the high 
_ character 
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Character of the American Commander would have 
derived additional luſtre from indulging the earneſt 
and ſole requeſt of Major Andre, to be permitted to 


die as a ſoldier, not as a felon. General Arnold, 


with great difficulty, on the apprehenſion of Ma- 
jor Andre, made his eſcape to New-York, and was 


immediately promoted to the rank of Brigadice 


General in the King's ſervice. 
In the ſouthern provinces the events of the war 


were of a nature more important and intereſting: 
| After the departure of Sir Henry Clinton from 
Carolina, Lord Cornwallis was left with a force ap- 
| parently very inadequate to maintain poſſeſſion of 
the province againſt the increaſing armies of the 
Americans, of which General Gates, the conqueror : 


of Burgoyne, had now taken the command. The 


Britiſh forces, having advanced towards the north . 
frontier of the province, found their farther pro- 


| greſs intercepted | by the enemy, who with far 


ſuperior numbers were poſted near the town of 


Camden. Lord Cornwallis, ſenſible that a retreat 
would be equivalent to an abandonment of the 
recent conqueſts, determined to riſk an engage- 
ment; and in the night of the 15th of Auguſt, 


1780, the troops were put in motion, in hope of 


ſurpriſing General Gates i in his camp. That com- 


mander, with a view likewiſe to the ſurpriſal of 
Lord Cornwallis, had marched his troops during 


- the night to the attack of the Britiſh camp, and 
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the advanced parties of the two ar :nies unexpect- 
edly met in a wood near Camden. A fort of truce 
was obſerved till day-light appeared, when the 


action commenced on the part of the Britiſh 


General, who was well pleaſed to obſerve that the 
American Commander had been under the neceſ- 


ſity of taking a very diſadvantageous and confined 


poſition, bounded by ſwamps on both ſides, which 


prevented his making any efficacious uſe of his 
great ſuperiority of numbers. The militia, of 


whom General Gates's army chiefly conſiſted, un- 
able to reſiſt the new and formidable attack of 
the bayonet, fled at the firſt onſet. The continental 


troops maintained, nevertheleſs, their ground with 
great reſolution ; but finding themſelves totally de- 


ſerted by the militia, who could never be brought 


to rally, were compelled to retreat, leaving behind 
them their cannon, camp equipage, and ſtores. 

This victory ſeems to have been the moſt complete 
which was obtained in the whole courſe of the war. 
The purſuit continued for more than twenty miles g- 
and Colonel Tarleton coming up with a detached 

corps at the Catawba fords under General Sump- 
ter, charged them with ſuch vigor that they were 


inſtantly broken, and the greater part either cut to 


pieces or taken priſoners. 


General Gates, who thus unfortunately at Cam- 


den ſaw thoſe laurels fade which he had fo glori- 


ouſly acquired at Saratoga, now, with little ap- 
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parent attention to the point of honor, left the ſhat- 
tered remains of his army to the care of a General 
Smallwood, and retired into North Carolina to con- 


ſult with the Government of that province upon 
the means of future reſiſtance and defence. 


Lord Cornwallis, eager to improve his victory to 


the utmoſt, advanced, as ſoon as the exceſſive heats 
incident to the climate and ſeaſon would permit, 
to the vicinity of Saliſpury, on the frontier of North 
Carolina, having firſt detached Major Ferguſon to- 
the weſtern fide of the province to collect and arm 
the Royaliſts in that quarter. No ſooner was the 
communication of this officer with Lord Cornwal- 
lis interrupted by the extenſion of the diſtance, 
than a plan was formed to ſurround and cut him 
entirely off. Divers corps of the provincial militia 


effected a rapid junction with the mountaineers of 


the weſtern diſtricts, under the command of Colo- 
nels Williams and Cleveland, to the amount of 

ſeveral thouſand men, and, marching in queſt of 
Ferguſon, ſoon diſcovered his encampment on an 
_ eminence known by the name of King's Mountain. 
The Americans, dividing their force into different 
columns, aſcended the hill in various directions, 
and attacked the Royaliſts with great fury. Major 


Ferguſon was ſucceſsful on whichever fide he di- 


' rected his efforts ; but no ſooner was one diviſion. 
driven back, than the former reſumed its ſtation, fo 
that his exertions were entirely unaxailing. But 
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his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained all ideas of ſur- 
render; and the unequal conflict continued till this 
officer received a mortal wound; and no chance 
of eſcape being left, nor proſpect of ſucceſsful reſiſt- 
ance remaining, the ſecond in command ſued for 
quarter, which was granted, and more than eight 
hundred men laid down their arms, about three 
hundred being killed or wounded in the action. 
This diſaſter was in its conſequences almoſt as 
fatal to Lord Cornwallis as the affair of Trenton to 
General Howe. On the firſt intelligence of it, his 
Lordſhip retreated to W ynneſborough, where he 
was much haraſſed by the irregular but continual. 
attacks of the Provincials : and General Gates was 
enabled to write to the Preſident of the Congreſs, 
«The enemy have ſo far the worſt of the campaign, 
having loſt conſiderably more men, officers, and 
arms than your army; and even loſt ground, as 
they had ſeveral poſts at the beginning of the = 
campaign on the Pedee, all of which are now 
evacuated.” But the exultation of the Court 


faction in England, on the intelligence of Lord 


Cornwallis's victory at Camden, was extreme. Un- 
taught by former diſappointments, all the flattering 

and favorite ideas of abſolute conqueſt and uncon- 

- ditional ſubmiſſion ſeemed for a time to be revived, 
«] have not the leaſt doubt,” ſaid the American 

Secretary of State to Lord Cornwallis in his diſpatch v5 
of November gth, © from your . 8 vigorous > 
and 
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and alert movements, that the whole country fouth 
: of the Delawar will be reſtored to the King's obedi- 
= ence in the courſe of the next campaign.” It is 
even poſſible that the animation inſpired by this fuc- 
ceſs contributed to the adoption of the violent coun- 
ſels, by which at this period matters were bi ought 
to the laſt-extremity with the States General. 
On the 3d of September, the Mercury, a Con- 
- greſs packet, was taken by the Veſtal frigate off the 
banks of Newfoundland. On board this packet 
was Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of the Congreſs, 
charged with a commiſſion to Holland. On being 
brought to England, he was examined by tlie 
Privy Council, and committed clote priſoner to the 
Tower, on an accuſation of high treaſon, His 
papers, which had been thrown overboard, and by 
great dexterity and diligence recovered and deci- 
phered, were found to contain the ſketch of a treaty 
of amity and commerce between the Republic of 
Holland and the States of America. This treaty 
appeared to be in a train of negotiation, and to have 
received the ſanction and approbation of M. Van 
Berkel, Counſellor and Penſionary of Amſterdam. 
Such was the high offence taken by the Court of 
London at this diſcovery, that immediate orders 
were tranſmitted to Sir Joſeph Yorke, to repreſent 
to the Sates General, that the States of Amſterdam, 
as appeared from the papers of the Sieur Laurens, 
calling bimſelf Preſident of the pr etended Con greſs, 75 


2 2 had 
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had entered into a clandeſtine correſpondence with 
the American rebels, and that inſtructions and 
powers had been given by them for the purpoſe of 
concluding a treaty of indiflq}uble friendſhip with 
the ſaid rebels. His Britannic Majeſty, therefore, 
required not only a formal diſavowal of ſo irregular 
a conduct, but alſo inſiſted on ſpeedy ſatisfaction 
adequate to the offence; and the exemplary puniſh- 
ment of the Penſionary Van Berkel and his aecom- 
plices, as diſturbers of the public peace and violators 
of the rights of nations; otherwiſe the King would 
be obliged to take ſuch ſteps as became his dignity 
and the intereſts of his ſubjects. The States General, 
though they paſſed without difficulty reſolutions 
of diſavowal and enquiry, delaying to give a formal 
and explicit anſwer to this declaration, a ſecond 
memorial was preſented by Sir Joſeph Yorke on the 
12th of December, in which the Ambaflador re- 
quires an immediate and ſatisfactory anſwer from 
| the States. © The King,” he ſays, “ has never ima- 
gined that your High Mightineſles had approved of 
a treaty with his rebellious ſubjects, That had been 
raiſing the buckler on your part, But the offence 
has been committed by a city which makes a conſi- 
derable part of the State, and it belongs to the 
Sovereign Power to puniſh and give ſatisfaction 
for it: and it will not be till the Jaſt extremity, 
in caſe of denial or ſilence, that the King wil! 
take them auen himſelf.” The Ambaſſador Was 
no- 
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now informed that the memorial would be taken 
ad referendum by the Deputies of the reſpective 
provinces, according to the received cuſtom and 
conſtitution of their government. This being 
regarded as a palpable evaſion, the Ambaſſador 
received orders immediately to leave the Hague, 
and a Declaration of War was publiſhed againſt 
Holland on the 2oth of December 1780. This 
was a meaſure totally unexpected on the part of 
the States General, who were ill prepared for ſuch 

a rupture. Before the departure of Count Wel- 
deren, he delivered, by order of the States, a letter 
to Lord Stormont, which his Lordſhip returned 
unopened. 

However unjuſt and indefenſible had been the po- 
hey of the Britiſh Government, the hoſtile conduct 
of the Dutch, apparently proceeding leſs from a 
ſpirit of generous attachment to the cauſe of violated 
freedom, than from a ſordid and avaricious ſelfiſn- 

neſs, had rendered them the objects of the national 
; reſentment and averſion. The declaration of war, 
therefore, which carried with it a reſemblance of 
vigor, and even of magnanimity, Was received with 
a great ſhare of approbation and applauſe. There 
were not, however, wanting thoſe who, without any 
prejudice in favar of Holland, heſitated not te 
affirm that this laſt act of the Britiſh Miniſtry fill. 
ed up the meaſure of their iniquity and abſurdity. 8 
LW here, ſaid they, could be the civil or poli- 


tical 
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tical offence for the ſubjects of a foreign ſtate io 


enter into proviſional agreements with the Ame- 
ricans, which were not, and could not be fuppoſed 
valid, till the recognition of American indepen- 
dence had taken place, and which, in the very 
words of the inſtrument itſelf, profeſſed to be 


merely © outlines of a Treaty of Commerce, ſuch 


as might be concluded hereafter, between their High 
Mightineſſes and the United States of America?” 
If to maintain an amicable intercourſe of this 


indefinite nature with the Americans was criminal 
in the Dutch, Holland could be regarded in no 


other light than as a province of England. The 


King of England ſeemed not to recollect, that the 
ſubjects of the States General were not his ſubjects, 
or accountable to him for their actions. They 5 
farther affirmed, that a provitional treaty, or ſpe- 
culative project, for it was no more, of peace and 
amity with America, did by no means neceſſarily 
imply enmity or ill-will to England: —that this 
treaty, whether it boded good or ill to England, 
had been already publicly and unreſervedly diſa- 
vowed by the Dutch Government; and that nothing 
leſs than a direct and poſitive i injury could, in the 
oO” of reaſon, juſtify a denunciation of hoſtility. | 
As to the inſolent requiſition of exemplary pu- 
niſhment on the perſon of Van Berkel, who might, i 
ſor any thing that appeared, be actuated by mo- 
tires the moſt upright and patriotic; the King of 


. 3 England 


i 
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England ought to have reflected, that the laws of 


England, in ſimilar circumſtances, would not have 
authoriſed him to have inflicted the ſhghteſt pu- 
niſhment on even the meaneſt of his ſubjects, who 
ſhould have formed the plan of a mere contingent 
agreement with the revolted provinces of another 
power, to take effect only when their claim of 
ſovereignty ſhould be actually recogniſed, and 
when the conditions ſhould be approved and rati- 
fied by the Goy ernment to which alone they owed 
allegiance. ” TX 
On the whole, it may | fafely be affirm; that; a 
more frivolous and invalid plea or pretext of nation- 
al hoſtility has ſeldom been urged, even by Royal 
© logicians, The folly of the meaſure alſo was no 
leſs obvious than its injuſtice : for, though Holland 
was attacked thus ſuddenly and unprepared, there 
= could be no doubt but that ſhe would, in a ſhort 
time, become a potent acceſſion to the ſtrength of 
| that formidable confederacy which ſeemed already 
do threaten the very exiſtence of Britain. 
The FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT of Great Bri- 
| tain was diſſolved by proclamation on the 1ſt of 
. September, and a new Parliament convened, which | 
met on the 31ſt of October 1780. 
On the event of this diſſolution, amid the mal- 
tiplicity of election advertiſements uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, a very remarkable addreſs from Sir 
George Saville, member for the county of Vork, 
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to his conſtituents, was publiſhed, well deſerving [| 
the notice of hiſtory, as exhibiting the ſentiments, 2) 
not merely of that emmently diſtinguiſhed patriot, Z 
but of all intelligent, reflecting, and diſintereſted 
perſons, at this alarming period. In renewing the 
tender of his ſervices, he confeſles, that © it has 
not been without much ſerious conſideration, and 
more than common heſitation, that he determined | 
upon it. The ſatisfaction and honor,” ſays this 7 
Arifiides of Britain, © of attending your buſineſs | 
have ever over-balanced the labor. But my attend- 
anceduring the laſt Parliament has been ſomething 
worfe than laborious—it has been diſcouraging, 
grievous, painful. Look back for a moment upon 
the things which have been done, or, being done, 
have been approved of by that body of which I 
have been a conſtituent part. In comparing the [| 
preſent with the paſt ſituation of public affairs, one Z 
conſolation only remains, that of being able to afſert Þ 
that there has been no meaſure of all thoſe, that 
have proved fo ruinous and fatal, which I have not, 
as an individual, reſified to the utmoſt of my power: 
—a poor, barren, ineffectual negative is indeed 
aul the claim I can plead to your favor; and truth 
obliges me to add, that I at length return to you 
with hardly a ray of hope of ſeeing any change in 
the miſerable courſe of public calamities. 
« On this melancholy day of account, in render- 
ing up to you my truſt, I deliver to you y our ſhare 


of 


4 


of a country maimed and weakened—its treaſure 
laviſhed and miſ-ſpent, its honors faded, and its con- 


duct the laughing- ſtock of Europe ;—our nation 
in a manner without allies or friends, except ſuch 
as we have hired to deſtroy our fellow-ſubjects, and 


to ravage a country in which we once claimed an 


invaluable ſhare, —Forbearing as well the forward 
_ promiſes as the ſuperficial humbleneſs of phraſe 
in uſe on theſe occaſions, I make it a ſolemn duty 
to lay before you, without diſguiſe or palliation, 
the preſent ſtate of your concerns, as they appear. 
to me, and the gloomy proſpect which lies before 


Some have been accuſed of exaggerating the 


public misfortunes—nay, of having endeavored ta 
help forward the miſchief, that they might after- | 
wards raiſe diſcontents. I am willing to hope that 
neither my temper nor my ſituation in life will be 
thought naturally to urge me to promote miſery, 
diſcord, or confuſion, or to exult in the ſubverſion. 


, of order, or the ruin of property. Truſt not, how- 


ever, to my report: reflect, compare, and judge 
for yourſelves. But, under all theſe diſheartening 


circumſtances, Tcould yet entertain a cheerful hope, 


and undertake again the commiſſion with alacrity 


as well as zcal, if I could ſee any effectual ſteps 


taken to remove the original cauſe of the miſchief: 
THEN | THERE WOULD BE A HOPE. Till the 


purity of the conſtituent body, and thereby that of 


the repreſentative, be reſtored, THERE IS xOoN E. 
I look upon reſtoring election and repreſentation 


in 
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in ſome degree for I expect no miracles to their 
original purity, to be that without which all other 
efforts will be vain and ridiculous.“ 
For the accompliſhment of this moſt important 
pur poſe, he concludes with exprefling his earneſt 
with, “ that whatever is thought of may be purſued ; 
with that true ſpirit of firmneſs and moderation 
which belongs to the cauſe of juſtice; and above 
all, that by every means that can be deviſed, a good 
underſtanding and union may be inſured. amongſt 8 
reſpectable men of all ranks and deſeriptions, Who 
agree in the main principles of liberty, whatever 
differences may ſubtiſt in ſinaller points, or in 


matters not calling for immediate diſcuſſion.” 


At the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. 
Cornwall was, for reaſons which require no com- 
ment, choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 

in the room of Sir Fletcher Norton, on a diviſion 
of 203 voices to 134. The Kixe, in his opening 
ſpeech, declared © his ſatisfaction in having an 
| opportunity, by the recent election, of receiving 
the moſt certain information of the diſpoſition and 
4r1ſbes of his people, to which he was ALWAYS in- 


clined to pay the UTMOST ATTENTION! He ac- 
IR knowledged the arduous ſituation of public affairs; 
| but the late ſignal ſucceſſes of his arms in Georgia 


and Carolina would, he truſted, have important 
conſequences, i in bringing the war to a happy con- 

cluſion.“ An amendment to the addreſs, conſiſing 15 

in the omiſſion of ſeveral complimentary para- 
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graphs, was moved in the Houſe of Commons by 
Mr. Thomas Grenville. 

The BLESSINGS of his Majeſty's reign being 
recogniſed in the propoſed addreſs, in high-flown 
terms, as inſpiring ſentiments of reverence and 
gratitude, Mr. Fox declared, © that in this part of 
the addreſs he could not concur, as he was yet to 
learn what thoſe BLEssINGS were. The preſent 
reign had been one continued tiffie of diſgrace, 
misfortune, and calamity. As to the honorable 
mention made of the late ſucceſſes in America, 

and of the gallant officers by whom they had been 
obtained, he ſhould anſwer, that he would not 
concur in applauding his own brother, who was 
now ſerving in America, for any ſucceſs he might 
obtain. He never had joined, and as long as he 
lived be never would j join, in a vote of thanks to 
any officer, whoſe laurels were gathered in the 
American war ; for he regarded that war as the 
fountain-head of al! the miſchief and miſery under 
which this country now labored : and he was well 
convinced that the miniſterial proſpects « of ſucceſs, 
however tranſiently flattering, would be cloſed in 
diſappointment and deluſion.” The addreſs, as 
originally moved, was at length carried by a ma- 
jority of 69 voices, which, when compared with 
the majorities of former times, afforded ſome faint 
gleam of hope that better days were ne, 
though flowly, apprOnening. 5 


Nothing 
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Nothing meriting ſpecific notice paſſed in either 

Houſe previous to the receſs of Parliament; but on 
the 25th of January 1781, two days only after 
they had re-aſſembled, Lord North delivered to the 
Houſe of Commons a meſſage from the King, in 
which his Majeſty acquainted them,“ that, during 
the receſs of Parliament, he had been obliged to 


direct letters of marque and general repriſal to be 


iſſued againſt the States General of the United 


Provinces. For the cauſes and motives of his con- 
duct he referred to his public manifeſto, which, 


with various other papers, he had ordered to be 
laid before the Houſe.” At the cloſe of a long 
ſpeech, juſtificatory of the late meaſures of Govern- 


ment, Lord North moved, “ That an addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty, aſſuring him that the 
| Houſe would, with a firm and determined reſolu- 
tion, ſupport the juſt and neceſſury war againſt 
Holland, for the maintenance of the honor of his 


Crown, and the rights and intereſts of his People.? 


This motion was ſeconded by Lord Lewifham; but 

it was not carried without a long and animated 

debate, in which Mr. Thomas Townſhend, aſter- 
wards created Lord Sydney, particularly diſtin- 


1 guiſhed himſelt. He ſeverely cenſured * the late 


long adjournment, which was only calculated to 
free the Executive Government from the control 
and inſpection of Parliament, who had now only 
to a what the raſhneſs of Miniſters had moſt 
unad- 


3 
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unadviſedly done. In this manner had the Houſe 
been led into the American war, that fatal ſource 
of all our calamities. In this manner had the 


French reſcript been announced; and afterwards 


the Spaniſh reſcript ; and at length the declaration 


; of war againſt Holland, our antient and natural 
ally. Year after year had the Miniſter acquainted 
the Houſe with a new enemy, but never had he 
yet brought them the welcome information of a 
new friend. Much had been ſaid of the provoca- 
tions we had received from Holland, and the predo- 
minance of a French intereſt in that country but 
had Holland received no provocation from us? 
The inſolence of the Britiſh memorial preſented to 
the States in 1777, contributed more than any thing 
{ elſe to the prevalence of the French faction in 
| Holland. It had been ſtated, as a ſerious ground 
of offence, that Holland had not complied with the 
requiſition of troops, which, hy treaty, ſhe had 
engaged to furniſh. But it was notorious, that, in 
the event of this compliance, Holland would have 
been immediately invaded by France; and, in con- 
formity with the ſame treaties, we muſt then have 
ſent a much greater aid to the aſſiſtance of thjge 
Republic, If the Dutch at the preſent period had 
changed their political ſyſtem reſpecting this coun- 
try, it was owing to the criminalconduct of an Ad- 
miniſtration, who had precipitated us into a war, 


whence all our misfortunes had ariſen. In conſe- 
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quence of that war, our American commerce was 
loſt ; and could it be a matter of ſurpriſe that the 
Dutch, a people who exiſted by commerce, ſhould 
be defirous to ſecure a ſhare of it? We were aban- 
doned, not by the Dutch only, but by all the 
Powers of Europe, who were all equally convinced, 
that, underthepreſent wretchedadminiſtration of af- 
fairs, whoever became the ally of Great Britain would 
only ſhare in her diſgrace and her misfortunes.” 
In the Houſe of Lords, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Shelburne, and Lord Camden inculcated the 
| ſame ideas with great atiimation and ability. 
As to what was called he treaty between Hol- 
land and America,” Lord Camden ſaid, © it was 
the mere unauthoriſed act of Van Berkel, and 
| betrayed neither directly nor indirectly any inten- 


tion in the States General of an hoſtile nature. ot 


did not even appcar that they knew any thing of 
this man or his colleagues; and much leſs that they 
had determined to ratity this pretended treaty, or 
project of a treaty, by which no one was bound, 
and no one could be injured.” W 
- His Lordthip contraſted the conduct 0 the 
preſent Miniſters to the States General, with that 
of Lord Chatham, who, in the zenith of his victo- 
ries, had never deviated from the line of reſpect 
and moderation.“ He was too wiſe and magna- 
nimous, whatever might be the cauſes of com- 
| plaint, to adopt the ſtyle and language of that 
5 - proyokin g. 
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provoking, arrogant, and indecent memorial, to 
which, more than to any other circumſtance what- 
ever, the ſubſequent conduct of the Republic might 
be attributed. His Lordſhip was of opinion, that 
the manifeſto againſt Holland ought not to re- 
ceive the ſanction of their Lordſhips, till ſtronger 
evidence were produced of the neceſſity, juſ- 
tice, and policy of that meaſure ; and, if no bet- 
ter grounds of hoſtility ſhould be the reſult of a 
more particular enquiry, Parliament would be 
bound to order immediate reparation and ſatisfac- 
tion to be given for the injury already ſuſtained by 
Holland; and an end would be of courſe put to the 
farther proſecution of hoſtilities.” 
In both Houſes, nevertheleſs, the addreſſes were 
carried by great majorities; ; but the diſſentient 
Peers recorded their objections in a ſtrong and 
vigorous proteſt. Their Lordſhips declare, « that 
they can never believe a rupture ſo contrary to the 
uniform and approved policy of our ableſt ſtateſmen 
can have become neceſſary, on our part, without 
_ groſs miſmanagement in our councils ; and that 
honeſt and able Miniſters might have prevented 
this, amongſt other wretched conſequences of the 
unfortunate American war.” The States General 
5 themſelves, i in their counter-memorial, affirm, that 
the plan or project of a treaty with America, which 
Had excited, to ſuch a degree, the diſpleaſure "- a 
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8 k. GEORGE Il, 
the King of England, although it depended alto- 


gether on the anterior recognition of American 
independence, had been, however, without heſita- 


tion, diſayowed by them. But the puniſhment 
inſiſted upon was not within their power, and they 


could not afſent to it, without ſtriking at the root 
of the fundamental conſtitution of the State. That, 
obliged by what is held moſt ſacred to defend the 


rights and privileges of their ſubjects, the Republic 


could not forget itſelf fo far as to ſubmit to the will 

of his Britannic Majeſty, by attempting to over 
turn thoſe rights and privileges, and excceding the 
limits prefcribed by the fundamental laws of its 
government. Thoſe laws required the interven- 
tion of the judicial department, and thoſe were the 
means which the States of Holland, to whoſe pecu- 
liar cognizance it belonged, had reſolved to uſe, by 


requiring on this ſubject the advice of the Court 
of Juſtice eſtabliſned in their province. Of this 


the Chevalier Yorke had been formally appriſed :— _ 

but what was the aftoniſhment of their High 

Mightineſſes, v hen the ſaid Ambaſſador, calling 

the ſaid reſolve illiſive, flatly refuſed to tranſinit it 

co his Court! This obliged their High Mightineſſes 

to ſend it to Count 3 their Miniſter in 

London, with orders to lay it before his Britannio 
Majeſty, whoſe Miniſters had nevertheleſs returned 

it unopencd to the Ambaſſador,” “ 


| The 
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The war, thus raſhly and haughtily commenced, 


Vas conducted in the bitter ſpirit of animoſity and 


revenge . But before the military operations of 
the year are entered upon, it will be proper to 


terminate the Civil and Parliamentary . of 


the preſent Seſſion. 
The famous Reform Bill of Mr. Burke was 


revived ſoon after the receſs : but, on the motion 


for the ſeeond reading, it was rejected, in toto, by 


a majority of 233 voices to 190; though ably and 
powerfully ſupported by many of the moſt eminent 
Members of the Houſe. 


Amongſt the ſpeeches which attrafed moſt 


ſirongly the public attention was that delivered 
WR much RFACE and energy by Mr. Wiliam Pitt, : 


* It is a remarkable fat, nolitively affirmed by Rendory; 


8 burgomaſter of Amſterdam, in a political publication, called 
Memorien dienende tot Opbeldering, and till uncontradicted, that 
Sir Joſeph Yorke, when he left the Hague, went to Antwerp, 
and inſtigated the inhabitants of that city to petition t the Em- 
peror to infiſt on the free navigation of the Scheldt. And it 3 
notorious, that when this demand was, ſome [years afterwards, - 
actually made by the Emperor, England, far from taking any 
alarm, looked on with calm indifference, or rather with pleaſure, 
But when the ſame thing was, more recently, attempted by | 
: France; the balance of Europe was diſcovered to be in imminent 
danger of ſubverſion: and England and Holland, without allow- 
ing any time or opportunity for explanation or retractation, were 5 
plunged into a moſt ruinous and deſtuctive war, under the pre- 


text of defending the violated rights of che N Welt- 
phalia. 
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ſecond ſon of the late Earl of Chatham, who in 
very early youth had been elected a Member of the 


preſent Parliament, and who no exhibited him 


ſelf to an admiring nation as equally the heir of 
his talents and virtues. © One great object,“ Mr. 

Pitt faid, © of all the petitions which had been pre- 
| ſented, was a recommendation of QcONOMmy 1 in the 


public expenditure ; and the deſign of the preſent 


bill was, to carry into effect the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple, by introducing a ſubſtantial ſyſtem of œco- 

nomy. Beſides the benefits which would reſult from 
the bill in this reſpect, it had another object ill 
more important, and that was the reduction of the 


influence of the Crown—an influence which was 


the more to be dreaded, becauſe more ſecret in | 


its attacks, and more concealed in its operations, 
than the power of prerogative.” Mr. Pitt adverted 
to the extraordinary objections which had been 
made to the bill; it propoſed to bring no more 


than 200,000]. per ann. into the public coffers, 


and that ſum was inſignificant, in compariſon of 
the millions annually expended, © What then is 


the concluſion we are left to FEE TY The cala- 


mities of the preſent eriſis are too great to be 
benefited by cconomy. Our expences a are ſo 
| enormous, that it is uſeleſs to give ourſelves any 
concern about them ; we have ſpent, and are 
ſpending, fo much, that it is fooliſh to think of 
mag my thing: Such is the language which the 


"Opponents m 
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opponents of this bill have virtually employ- 


ed. It had alſo been ſaid, that the King's Civil 


Liſt was an irreſumable parliamentary grant, 


and it had been eyen compared to a private free- 
| hold. The weakneſs of ſuch arguments was their 


beſt refutation. The Civil Liſt revenue was grant- 
ed to his Majeſty, not for his private uſe, but for 
the ſupport of the Executive Government of the 


State. His Majeſty, in fact, was the truſtoe of the 
public, ſubject to parliamentary reviſion, The 
Parliament made the grant, and undoubtedly had 
a right to reſume it when the preſſure of the 
times rendered ſuch reſumption neceſſary. Upon 
the whole, he conſidered the preſent bill as eſſen- 
tial to the being and independence of this country, 
and he would Sire it his moſt determined ſup- 
port.“ ID 
Early in n the Miniſter, Loed: North, 
br ought forward the annnal ſtatement of the Pub- 
lic Account. The entire expenditure of the year 
his Lordſhip calculated at twenty-one millions, 
twelve of which it would be neceſſary to raiſe by a 
public loan: as to the terms of which, his Lordſhip 
had contract ed with the ſubſcribers, to grant 150l, 
capital ſtock at three per cent. and 251. capital 
ſtock at four per cent. for every icol. in money; 
thus creating a new capital of eighteen millions 
three per cent. and three millions four per cent. 
2 being nine millions more than the ſum actually 
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paid into the Exchequer. To defray the intereſt 
of this loan, new taxes would be wanting to the 
amount of 660,000]. annually, 1. e. 60,000]. more 
than the legal eſtabliſhed intereſt of five per cent. : 
excluſive of which, as the ſubſcription to the loan 
bore a premium of ten per cent. the farther ſum 
of 1,200,000]. was loſt to the nation. The terms 
of this extraordinary contract were, even by ſeveral 
of the friends of the Miniſter, declared to be extra- 
vagantly high; and it was by Mr. Fox reprobated in 
the moſt indignant expreſſions of ſeverity, as © the 
moſt corrupt in its origin, the moſt ſhameful in 
its progreſs, and the moſt injurious in its conſe- 
quences, that ever came under the contemplation 
of that Houſe. In order to carry on a wicked, 
impolitie, and bloody war, the Miniſter would nat 
ſcruple,” ſaid this formidable ſpeaker, to extort the : 
laſt fguinea from the pockets of the people. The 
noble Lord ſtands convicted of having made, in the 
character of agent and truſtee for the nation, an 
improvident, ſcandalous, and profligate bargain, 
| for which he deſerves public execration and ex- 
 emplary puniſhment,” On a diviſion, the motion 
of the Miniſter was e by a majority of 169 
: to 111 voices. 
In tlie Houſe of Lords, it was again W op- 
poſed by Lord Rockingham, the Duke of Portland, 
and other Peers, whe, in a joint proteſt, recorded 
their names, to adopt the language of their Lord- 


- ſhips, 
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ſhips, © in teſtimony of their ſtrongeſt condemna- 
tion of the terms of this loan, and of the morives. 
which they conceive dictated terms ſo very diſad- 

yantageous to the Crown and Nation.” All the 
influence and all the activity of the Miniſters of 
the Crown were now indeed obviouſly neceflary 
to prevent a parliamentary abandonment of the 
prefent ſyſtem. Some wecks afterwards, the ſub- 
je was again revived in the Houſe of Commons, 
by a motion of Sir George Saville, that a Select 

Committee be appointed, to enquire into the cir- 
cumſtances of the laſt loan, to make an eſtimate 


| of its terms, and report the ſame to the Houſe. 


Though the bargain of the Miniſter had been irre- 
vocably ratified by the Houſe, this diſtinguiſhed pa- 
triot obſerved, that it was not yet too late, on diſco- 
vering the ſhameleſs prodigality of the terms on 
which it was concluded, to paſs a vote of cenſure, 
or even of impeachment, on the man who had ſa- 

crificed the public in ſo groſs and daring a manner.“ 
This gave riſe to a vehement debate, at the con- 
clufion of which the motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 46 only, in a Houſe conſiſting of near 400 
Members. And thus were the loud calls of the 
nation, for an ceconomical reform in the public ex- 
= penditure, ſet at contemptuous defiance by the 
5 unprincipled effrontery of the Miniſters, 
Towards the end of the ſeſſion, Mr. Fox moved 
| the Houſe, to reſolye itſelf into a Committee, to 
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conſider of the American war, for the purpoſe of 
deviſing ſome means of accommodation. This 
motion was ſupported in an animated ſpeech by 
Mr. Pitt, who expreſſed his utter abhorrence of a 
war, which was conceived,” he ſaid, “ in injuſtice, 
nurtured in folly, and whoſe footſteps were mark- 


ed with ſlaughter and devaſtation. It exhibited 
the height of moral depravity and human turpi- 
tude, The nation was drained of its beſt blood 
and its vital reſources, for which nothing was re- 
ceived in return but a ſeries of inefficient victo- 


ries or diſgraceful defeats, E victories obtained over 


men ſtruggling in the holy cauſe of liberty, or 
defeats which filled the land with mourning for 


the Iſs of dear and valuable relatives, ſlain in a 
deteſted and i impious quarrel.” | The motion was 


rejected by a majority of 73 voices. 


A very conſiderable proportion of the preſent 


ſeſſion was occupied in the conſideration of the 
affairs of India, of which the interval between 
tte civil and military tranſactions of the preſent 7 
year affords a proper opportunity to take a ge- 
neral review, from the period in which the mema- 
rable bill of regulation framed by the Miniſter, 
Lord North, A. D. 1773, paſſed into a law. 


In the month of April 1772, took place, in 
conſequence of the removal of Governor Cartier, 


the memorable appointment of Warren Haſtings, 
Eſq. as Governor-General of India; a man, whoſe 


conduct 
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conduct throughout all the inferior gradations of 
office ſtood confeſſedly unimpeached *. The mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council appointed under 
the new Act were, Sir John Clavering, Colonel 
Monſon, and Philip Francis, Eſq. than whom 
perſons of more inflexible probity and enlightened 
beneficence could not have been ſelected by the 
wiſdom of Parliament, for the purpoſe of ſtemming 
that tide of corruption and rapacity which inun- 
dated the government of India throughout all its 
departments and ramifications ; and which, when 

opportunities and temptations ariſe to a certain 
height, ſhall ceaſe to © overleap the mounds of 

right” when the Ganges ſhall ceaſe to flow. It 


* When Lord Clive embarked for Europe, February 1760, 
he left the government in the hands of Mr. Holwell pro tempore; 
Mr. Vanſittart being then actually appointed, and arriving at 


+ Calcutta in the month of July, Mr. Vanſittart remained in 


Bengal till the beginning of 1764, and was ſucceeded by Mr. 
Spencer, who was quickly ſuperſeded by Lord Clive. On the 
| ſecond reſignation of Lord Clive, Mr. Verelſt was advanced to 
the government of Bengal, To him ſucceeded Mr. Cartier. 
Both theſe gentlemen entered into the views, and acted upon 
the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by Lord Clive, At length the Sullivan . 
party prevailing in the Direction, Mr. Haſtings was, in oppo- 
ſition to the influence of his Lordſhip, appointed Governor of 
1 8 Bengal : and the more ſecret tranſactions, with the concomitant 
intrigues and cabals, which diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration, can 
be perfectly underſtood only by thaſe who have waſted their 
time in developing the complex and claſhing intereſts, and never- 
cealing contentions and animoſities, of the Clive and Sullivan 
kactions. 
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is remarkable, that theſe three gentlemen were 


impreſſed with ſo high an idea of the merits of 


Mr. Haſtings, upon whoſe powerful aid and local 
experience they depended to give efficacy to their 
exertions in the public ſervice, that Sir John 
Clavering, with the approbation of his co-adju- 


tors, had actually addreſſed the King, previous 
to their departure from England, to beſtow upon 


the Governor ſome diſtinguiſhed mark of his royal 


favor, with a view to induce him to relinquiſh 


the intention which he was ſuppoſed to entertain 
of reſigning the government. 
On the arrival of the new Counſellors i in India, 


in the autumn of 1774, their aſtoniſhment was 


great to find the whole ſyſtem and policy of Mr. 


Haſtings diame: rically contrary to their pre-con- 
ceived ideas of his character. His manners alſo 
were marked by a coldneſs and hauteur, wholly i in- 
compatible with the cordiality of friendſhip; and 


they had the chagrin to perceive, that they were 
regarded by him not as aſſociates in the great and 


neceſſary work of reform, but 1 in the odious light 
of detectors, ſpies, and rivals, The project to 
_ univerſally and juſtly execrated in England, of ſet- 
ting up the lands of the Zemindars, Poly gars, &c. 

to public auction, appeared, from the immediate 
4 and unqualified adoption of this odious ſyſtem by 
the new Governor, to be the favorite policy of Mr. 
Haſtings himſelf. In the ſpace of about 200 years, 
during Which the e of Bengal and its ap- 


pendages 
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pendages had been under the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, the original ground rents or heriots, ail 
jumma, of the Zemindars, and other great hereditary 
landholders who held under the government, had 
never been raiſed; and a permanent intereſt being 
thus created in the land, the Talookdars, Polygars, 
| and Ryots, who poſſeſſed the ſubordinate rights of 

I property under the Zemindars, were neither them- 
ſelves oppreſſed, nor allowed to oppreſs the actual 
occupants and cultivators of the foil. But from the 
fatal period that Bengal fell into the hands of the 
Englith, the ſecurity of property was no more *. 
| After being ſubject for a ſucceſſion of years to every | 
: depredation and invaſion, Mr. Haſtings, amongſt the 

firſt acts of his government, inſtituted a CommT- 
TEE of Cixcvir, inveſted with the tranſcendent 
power to diſpoſe of all the lands in the Kingdom, 


In the reign of the Emperor Akber, famed for the wiſdom 
and equity of his government throughout Hindoſtan, a general 
and regular aſſeſſment of revenue was formed in Bengal, and the 

Quotas payable by each diſtrict of the province, and each village 

of the diſtrict, clearly and ſpecifically aſcertained, No deviation 
from the eftabliſhed rule and mode of aſſeſſment, as we are al- 


| = ſured, took place from the reigu of Akher to the elevation of 


laffier Ali Khan, who, in order to raiſe the ſum which he had 
Qipulated as a reward to the authors of the revolution of 1757, 

departing wholly from the fundamental Conſtitutions of Akber, 
multiplied exactions, and introduced that ſyſtem of oppreſſion, 
which under the ſubſequent government of the Engliſh Pro- 
duced univerſal conſternation, calamity, and ruin. 


from 
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from the higheſt Zemindar down to the loweft 


| Ryot, by public auction, or farm for the term of 
five years. The pretext for this enormous outrage 
was the decay of the public revenue, of which, in 
conſequence of this meaſure, Mr. Haſtings had the 


courage to promiſe the Court of Directors an im- 


mediate and progreſſive augmentation 5 acknow- 
ledging, nevertheleſs, the country at the ſame time 


to be in a very Janguiſhing ſtate, and that the 
population had decreaſed in the proportion of oN 


- THIRD ſince the grant of the Newannee from the 


Emperor. The moſt dreadful confuſion, as might 
well be imagined, inſtantly enſued; and Mr. Haſt- 
ings, in his minute of April 1773, confeſſes, 


that the expected improvement had not taken 


place, being obſtructed by a circumſtance which 
 COVLD NOT BE FORESEEN, Viz. the farmers hav= 5 


ing engaged for a higher revenue than their di- 
ſtricts could afford. It is true, ſays he, that the 


lands were almoſt all over-bid for; and many let 
to indigent and detperate adventurers ; but this 
was UNAVOIDABLE IN SUCH A MODE.” But this 
conſequence being confe -ſedly unavoidable, candor 
would degenerate into folly, to credit the decla- 7 
ration that it was not foreſeen. The deficiency 8 
the revenue was in fact enormous, falling, in five 
years, no leſs than two millions and a half ſhort 


of the ſettlement. But the ſubſequent conduct 


of Mr. Haſtings furniſhed the moſt ſatisfaQory 
eue 
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clue to this buſineſs. The lands being on all 
hands admitted to be partially over-rated, the 


Governor and Council were of courſe called upon 
to exerciſe a diſcretionary power of remiſſion. 
This opened an immenſe held of fraud and pecu- 
lation, and could not fail to prove to individuals 
in certain ſituations an exhauſtleſs ſource of 


wealth. The Court of Directors declared them- 


ſelves, in the ſequel, © fully aware of the duplicity 


which had been practiſed in the letting of the 
lands in Bengal; that flagrant corruption and 
great oppreſſions had been committed ;” and they 


ordered a proſecution to be commenced againſt 
the per ſons who compoſed the Committee of Cir- 
cuit. But after long and ſtudied delays, Mr. 


_ Haſtings ultimately propoſed, and carried his | | 
propoſition in Council, © that orders ſhould be 


given for withdrawing the ſaid proſecution.“ It 
is worthy of remark, that the banyan or black 


| fieward of Mr. Haſtings, Cantoo Baboo, rented, 


under the new tenure, Jands to the value of 


| 150,000]. per annum; and remiſſions to a very 
greut amount were granted to this man, as well 
as to all thoſe whoſe reaſons appeared to the Go- 
vernor and Council equally valid. The Zemin- 
dary of Baharbund, taken from the Rannee of 
Radſhi, was alſo given in perpetuity to Cantoo 
Baboo, at a rent of 82,000 rupees, although the 


value of it was rated at 350,000, The ſame 
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Cantoo Baboo was alſo permitted to contract 
largely for the proviſion of the Company's inveſt- 
ments; “ but this,” the Court of Directors, in their 
general letter of December 1776, ſay, © we 
poſitively forbid in future.” The aſtoniſhment 


into which Sir John Clavering and his colleagues 


were thrown, on being apprized of this extraor- 


dinary ſtate of things in Bengal, was much in- 
ereaſed by the alarming information of a war, 
into which the Governor General had recently en- 
tered in conjunction with the Vizier Sujah ul 
Dowla, Nabob of Oude, for the abſolute conqueſt 


and EXTIRPATION of the nation of the Rohillas, 


6 inhabiting. the fertile and beautiful province of 


Rohilcund, ſituated to the northward of the do- 


minions of the Vizier, and bounded by the high 
range of mountains dividing Hindoſtan from Tar- 
tary. It was not pretended by Mr. Haſtings, that 
the Company had received any injury whatever 
from the Rohilla nation; ; but that we engaged 


in the war ſolely as allies of the Nabob Vizier. 


The cauſes or pretexts of the quarrel, with reſpect 
to the Vizier himſelf, were of a nature palpably 
unreaſonable and unjuſt, The -Rohilla nation, 
Z being involved in hoſtilities with the Mahrattas, 
bad applied to the Vizier for aſliſtance, who agreed 
to furniſh them with a large body of troops for an 
/ equivalent | in money, But, through the dilatory, = 
or perhaps infidions, policy of the Vizier, the 
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auxiliary troops did not arrive till the enemy were 
repulſed. The Rohilla Government, therefore, ob- 
jected to the payment of the promiſed ſtipend ; 
on which the Vizier, with the previous and eager 
concurrence of Mr. Haſtings, determined to de- 
clare war againſt the Rohillas “, a brave, free, and 


- generous people, for the put yolk of adding fo de- 
ſirable a territory to his dominions. The Rohillas, 


in the higheſt degree alarmed at this confederacy, 


offered to ſubmit the whole cauſe of diſpute to the © 
arbitration of the Engliſh ; but this was peremp- 
torily refuſed by Mr. Haſtings, who urged the 
Vizier, already wavering in his purpoſe, in ſtrong 


| terms to the execution of his deſign, declaring to 7 
| him, © that it would be abſolutely neceſſary o 
| perſevere in it until it ſhould be accompliſhed z 


and that he could not hazard or anſwer for the 
diſpleaſure of the Company, if they ſhould find 
themſelves engaged in a fruitleſs war, or in a runn- 
ous expence for proſecuting it.” This apprehen- 


This is the Rohilla ſtatement of the caſe, Nevertheleſs it 


muſt be acknowledged that Sir Robert Barker and the other | 

_ officers employed in this expedition ſtrongly atteſt, the perform- 
ance of the ſervice contracted for by the Vixier, in their re- 15 
ſpective examinations at the bar of the Houſe of Commons. 


But if the object of the Rohilla War had been merely the re- 


covery of a ſum of money, whether juſtly or unjuſtly claimed, it 
would, in a moral and political view, have been a trifle light as 


air and ſpotleſs as innocence in compariſon of that blackneſs 


of darkneſs in which it is now enveloped. 
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fion was founded on very reaſonable grounds ; for 
the Court of Directors, in their inſtructions to 


the Supreme Council, had laid it down as an un- 


alterable maxim,“ that they were to avoid taking 
part in the political ſchemes of any of the Country 


Princes, particularly of the Nabob of Oude, of 

whoſe ambitious diſpoſition they were well ap- 
priſed.” A conſiderable body of troops under 
Colonel Champion, being detached to the aid of 
the Vizier, entered the province of Rohilcund, 


and a pitched battle took place, in which Hafiz 


Rbamel, the principal leader of the Rohillas, and 


many other of their chieftains were ſlain. The 


whole country, deſcribed as 2 gar den not hay- 
ing one ſpot in it of uncultivated ground,“ was, 


in conſequence of this victory, converted into a 


trightful waſte, and in a great meaſure depopu- 


lated, either by the rigors of military execution, 


or by forcing the wretched inhabitants beyond the 


mountains, to wander and periſh i in the Tartarian 


deſerts. For this ſervice, the Vizie er had agreed to 
pay into the treaſury of Calcutta the ſum of forty 


lacks of rupees; and Mr. Haſtings, in vindica- 


tion of his conduct, alleged, and in his ſubſe- — 
quent memorable PARLIAMENTARY DEFENCE | 
entered upon record, the following very extraordi- 


nary reaſons : * The acquiſition « of this ſum to the 
Company, ud of ſo much ſpecie added to the 


exhauſted currency of our provinces that it would 


give 
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give wealth to the Nabob of Oude, of which we 
ſhould participate; that he ſhould be always ready 
to profeſs, that he did reckon the probable acqui- 
ſition of wealth among his reaſons for taking up 
arms againſt his neighbors; that it would eaſe the 
Company of a conſiderable part of their military 
expence, and preſerve their troops from inactivity 
and relaxation of diſcipline; that the Rohillas are 
not a nation, but a body of foreign adventurers, 
who had made a conqueſt of the country about 
ſixty years before; that this province would be a 
moſt commodious acquiſition, and the weakneſs 
of the Rohillas, with the open and defenceleſs 
ſtate of the country, promiſed an eaſy conqueſt ; 
and finally, that ſuch was his idea of the Com- 
pany's diſtreſs at home, added to his knowledge of 
their wants abroad, that he ſhould have been glad 
of any vccaſion to employ wr om which ſaved 
ſo much of their pay and expences.” The prin- 
cipal of the Rohilla Chieſtains, who 490 from 


| the deciſive battle of St. George, was Fyzoola 


| Khan, who retired to a remote part of the country 
with his treaſures, and the ſhattered remains of tùhe 
Rohilla army ; and after the death of Hafiz, re- 
nowned throughout the Eaſt for the ſuperiority of 
his intellectual talents and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, Fyzoola Khan was very generally acknow- 
ledged as the head of this unfortunate and devoted 
nation. Finding his utter inability to continue the 
F 2 F 
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war, he ſued in very ſubmiſſive terms for peace 
which the Vizier, through the interceſſionof Colonel 
Champion, thought proper to grant; and a treaty 
was accordingly ſigned at Lall- Dang, October 
1774, agrecably to which Fyzoola Khan was con- 
firmed in the poſleſſion of Rampore, Shawabad, 
and ſome adjoining diſtricts; on condition of giv- 
ing up half his treaſure, and of furniſhing a certain 
ſtipulated quota of troops when called upon. This 
indulgence was, however, little to the ſatisfaction 
of Mr. Haſtings, who had previouſly declared with 
reſpect to Fyzoola Khan, © that he appeared not 
to merit azy confideration. The petty ſovereign 
of a country eſtimated at ſix or eight lacks, ought 
not for a moment to prove an impediment to any of | 
our meaſures, or to affect the coxs1sTENCY of our | 
conduct.” The Rohilla war was ſubſequently con- 
demned in deciſive terms by a formal reſolution of 
the Court of Directors, paſſed November 177 5, 
as contrary 'to the expreſs and repeated orders of 
the Court, and inconſiſtent with the principles both 
of policy and juſtice ;” and this reſolve was, with 
the fingularly complaiſant omiſſion of the laſt word, 
confirmed by a vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
But this extraordinary tranſaction, ranking among 
the firſt and moſt important acts of Mr. Haſtings's | 
| adminiſtration, and affor ding a deciſive and infalli- 
ble critcrion of its general tenor and ſpirit, de- 
mands a yet farther and more diſtinct inveſtigation. 
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After the conqueſt of Bengal, the Company at home 
ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the extent of their ac- 
quiſitions.; and the diſpatches of the Court of Di- 
rectors were from that period filled with rigorous 
' injunctions to avoid all offenfive wars, in which 
they appear with good reaſon perpetually apprehen- 
five that the ambition, temerity, and avarice of their 
ſervants in INx DIA would involve them. Neverthe- 
leſs, at the diſtance of half the globe from the ſcene 
of action, it was impoſſible not to allow in the exe- 
cution of their orders ſome latitude of diſcretion. 
« 'The fituation of affairs, ſay they, in their gene- 
ral letter of the 3oth of June 1769, may be varied 
by unforeſeen events at the very moment we are : 
writing; whenever you think yourſelves 0BLIGED | 
for our 8£CURITY upon EMERGENT OCCASIONS to 
adopt meaſures of a contrary, i. e. hoſtile, tendency, 
you are to give us very full reaſons for ſuch devig- 
tion.“ In another letter they ſay, © You muſt 
undoubtedly act according to the EMERGENCY of 
affairs :” and again in another diſpatch, © As we 
know not what alliances may be formed to juſtify 
us in carrying our arms beyond the bounds of the 
provinces, we are prevented from propoſing any 
PREC ISE PLAN x for your guidance in this relpeRt,”: 
Theſe nec eſſar y. though reludlant conceſſions on 
the part of the Directors, Mr. Haſtings in his Mi- 
NUTEs of DEFENCE prepoſterouſly perverts into a 
Juſtification of the Rohilla war; although the Ro- 
= Rue” were notoriouſly as unwilling as they were 
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unable to do any injury to the Company. The real 
grounds of the war appeared from the firſt ſuffi- 


ciently obvious. The pretext held out was, that 


the Vizier, as an ally of the Company, was entitled 


to our aſſiſtance; and that, as guarantees of the 
treaty between him and the Rohilla chiefs, we were 
bound to grant it. Without adverting to the juſ- 


tice or injuſtice of the Vizier's demand on the Ro- 
hillas, it is enough to ſay, that this pretended gua- 


rantee conſiſted only in the treaty being ſigned at 


the requeſt of the Rohillas themſelves, from their 


well-grounded diſtruſt of the Vizier, in the preſence 
of Sir Robert Barker, Commander in Chief of the 
Company's Forces, as a witneſs of the fame. It is 
not pretended that Sir Robert Barker had authority 
to pledge the Company.as guarantees of the treaty ; 
and that he ſhould take upon him to bind the Go- 


vernment by ſo ſerious and important an act, with- 


out ſpecial inſtruction and direction, is an incredi- 
ble ſuppoſition ; and in fact, Sir Robert Barker, be- 


ing interrogated at the bar of the Houſe of Com- 


mons Whether he conceived that he had by any 

act of his bound the Company to a guarantee of 2 
trcaty by war? anſwered poſitively, *I DID Nor. 

Alſo] in a letter written even before the actual con- 
_ clufion of the treaty, he declares,. that it was the 

. fartheſt from his intention that the Company ſhould | 

in any reſpect whatever be mentioned in the agree. 


ment between the Vizier and the Rohillas.” 


From the firſt 2 of this project of con- 
queſt 
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queſt and extirpation by the Vizier, F indeed the 
Vizier were the original projeckor, it is evident that 
Mr. Haſtings urged its proſecution with an ardor 
far ſuperior to that diſcovered by the Nabob, whoſe 
ambition was counteracted by his avarice, and who 
on cool reflection appears to have thought the 
prize ſcarcely worth the purchaſe. © I availed 
myſelf,” ſays Mr. Haſtings, © of his eager ſolicitude 
for the attainment of this point, to engage his aſ- 
ſent to another meaſure of much greater value to 
the Company—that i is to ſay, the increaſe of his 
annual payments or ſubſidy to the amount of two 
hundred and ten thoufand rupees per month.“ 
But it is ſufficiently evident, that when this con- 
ceſſion was once extorted from the Vizier, his 
2 eager folicitude” ſubſided into a ſtate of mind 
which the artifices of Mr. Haſtings only pre- 
vented from ſinking into coldneſs and indiffer- 
ence ; and when Mr. Haſtings affirms, © that this 
war derived its propriety from circurnſtances of. 
nice relation and various detail*,” he undoubtedly 
confounds its propriety with its exiſtence. Toe | 
In a letter written by Mr. Haſtings to the Vizier, - 
April 21, 177 3, be enlarges on the great advantage : 
which would reſult to the Vizier from the redu- 
tion of the Rohilla country,“ becauſe, ſays he, by 
5 that means the defenſive line of { your dominions 


* Mixures of Deraxcs. 


F4 would 
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would be completed, by including within it all the 
land lying on that fide of the river Ganges.” — 


*The ALLUREMENT (to adopt the language of 


Mr. Haſtings in his Defence), thus held out to the 
Vizier, ſucceeded. He propoſed in reply a meet- 


ing with me at Benares. I found him ſtill equally 
bent on the defign of reducing the Rohillas, which 
I EXCOURAGED as I had before done, by dwelling ; 


on the advantages which he would derive from its 


ſucceſs ; by objecting with great force the ORDERS 
of the comrany reſtricting us from ſuch remote 
ſchemes of conqueſt, to which I therefore could 


not aflent without ſuch conditions obtained in re- 


turn for it as might obviate their diſpleaſure, and 


win their ſanction to ſo hazardous and uxNauTHo- 


RIZED a meaſure. Having at length obtained 
this point, viz. the increaſe of the ſubſidy, I cafily 
yielded my aſſent to the Rohilla plan, i. e. to the 
plan which the Vizier had been thus allured and 
5 encouraged to undertake, on the ſtipulation of forty : 
lacks for its accompliſhment. As a precaution 
” _ againſt any effects which were to be apprehended 
from the Vigier's IRRESOLUTION, the conditions 
originally accepted were dictated to him in the 
form of a letter, to be wr itten by him, in which a 
1 clauſe was inſerted, * that whether the country was 
conquered, or a peace concluded between him and 
the enemy 11 ſtipulation for the forty lacks ſhould 
become 


oY 
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become EaVALLY DE.“ Thus at laſt, ſays Mr. 
Haſtings exultingly, an occaſion took place, when, 
by a /light deviation from the defenſive plan, our 
alliance with the Vizier might be converted into 
ſolid advantages. In effect, the ſame reaſons which 
before urged us to ſhun every military expedition, 
no operated in the contrary direction, and re- 
commended the employment of our army for the 
purpoſe of REDUCING our EXPENCES, and ADD= 
ING to our CURRENCY.” E 
Surely the public accuſers of Mr. Haſtings 
would not wiſh to heighten the colors of the pic- 
ture he has here drawn of himſelf ! As to the 
mode in which this war of EXTIRPATION, or, to 
uſe that more ſoft and gentle phraſeology which 
gives a ſpecious gloſs to deeds of the blackeſt vil- 
lany, « this ſlight deviation from the general plan 
of defence,” was conducted, we are well aſſured 
that Colonel Champion never mentioned the ſer- 
vice on which he was employed without the deepeſt 
expreſſions of grief and abhorrence. © Whilſt all 
Avia knows, ſays this commander, that the Eng- 
liſh gave him, 1 i. e. the Nabob Vizier, the rod, will 
they not reaſonably conclude that the ſeourges 
which the agent gives are conniyed at ?—will they N 
not fay every Englith chief is another Sujah 1 
The authority given to the Vizier « over the army, 
ſays the Colonel in a letter to Mr. Haſtings, dated 
May 10, 1774, has oy abſorbed that degree of 
conſequence 
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conſequence due to my ſtation. My hands have 
been tied up from giving protection or aſylum to 


the miſerable. I have been obliged to give a deaf 
ear to the lamentable cries of the widow and the 


fatherleſs, and ſhut my eyes againſt a wanton diſ- 

play of violence and oppietich: of inhumanity and 
cruelty, The Company's intereſt conſtrained me 
in public to ſtifle the workings of my feelings, but 


I muß give way to them in private—it would affect 
5 your SENSIBILITY too much, were I to deſcend 
to particulars. The family o of Hafiz, the Begums 
included, have been driven to the neceſſity of mak- 


ing ſupplications for a little rice and water; and of 


the priſoners, many have died for want of ſuſte- 
nance. I wiſh to leave ſeenes which none but the 
mercileſs Sujah can bear without heart-bleeding '# 


pain—relieve me therefore as ſoon as poſlible.” 
In a moving repreſentation to the Colonel from 
the ſons of Hafiz, of their manifold diſtreſſes, they 


ſay of the Vizier, "9 He has deprived. us of our 
| country, of our riches, and even of our HONOR; 
and not ſatisfied with that, he is going to ſend us 
priſoners to Fyzabad. We deſire no country, na 
riches, no palaces; but at Bifſoulce are the tombs 
of our noble anceſtors near them, under ſome 8 
ſhade, we beg permiſſion to ſpend the remainder 
of our days as Faquiers.“ Theſe things the Co- 


lonel fays he is compelled to ſtate, although the 


ungracious reception of his former repreſentations 
gave 
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gave him but little encouragement to plead the 
cauſe of the unhappy. 


In a ſubſequent letter, dated June I5, 1774, the 


Colonel deſires that he may be empowered to with- 


draw the Engliſh troops, in caſe the Vizier will not 


otherwiſe be prevailed upon to deſiſt from his 
enormities ; but this Mr. Haſtings, in his reply, 
declares to be © obviouſly inadmiſſible. Where, 
ſaid he, is our authority to judge or control the 
conduct of the Vizier, farther than reſpects his 
engagement with us? Even granting we had an 
; authority to control the Vizier's conduct in the 


manner you propoſe, we muſt have demonſtration 


N of the infallibility of the perſon we entruſted with 
| ſuch an authority before we could be vindicated in 
the delegation of it. All the country ſubdued 


becomes abſolutely the Vizier's. On the terms 


you propoſe, the Engliſh commander would ſuper- 

| ſede his authority in the government of his new 

| poſſeſſions.” In lieu therefore of the expedient. 
ſuggeſted by the good ſenſe and humanity of Co- 
lonel Champion, the Governor General ordered 

his Reſident Mr. Middleton, in whom fortunately I 

© no demonſtration of infallibility was required,” * 


to remonſtrate and expoftulate with the Vizier con- 


cerning his conduct towards the Rohillas, © in or- 
der to exculpate the Engliſh Government from the 
IMPUTATION, as Mr, Haſtings well expreſſes it, 
of allemting to ſuch a procedure,” But fo little 


did 
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did the Vizier regard theſe feeble and formal re- 
monſtrances, that in the ſequel the family of Hafiz, 
after ſuffering the moſt dreadful and ſhocking 
indignities, were carried in captivity to Fyzabad. 

In a ſubſequent letter from the Nabob Mahub 
Ulla Khan, eldeſt ſon of Hafiz, he moſt earneſtly 


ſupplicates, in the name of Gos and Chriſt, the in- 
terpoſition of the Engliſ commander for their re- 


leaſe. O my guardian,” ſays he, © turn your face 


to the buſineſs of a ſlave, and have us enlarged, and 


it will not go unrewarded.” As to the extravagant 


| plea ſet up by Mr. Haſtings i in defence of this moſt 


infamous and unprovoked invaſion, © that the Ro- 


| hillas were not a nation, but a body of foreign ad- 


venturers, who poſſeſſed the country by a preſerip- 
tion of only ſixty years, ” it is ſurely ſufficient to 
reply, that the inhabitants of Rohilcund under 
their preſent government enjoyed peace and pro- 
ſperity that theſe people, whom he will not allow to 
be a nation, were able to bring an army of fifty or 
ſixty thouſand men into the field; and that it 
might with infinitely more force be retorted on the 


Engliſh themſelves—that THEY were a body of 


mp foreign adventurers,” W ho had been at this time | 
: ſearcely ſeven ſummers in poſſeſſion of the country 

they occupied. With equal teeling and animation 

it has been ſaid in relation to the general merits of 
the Rohilla war, There is no power in this world 
that ean annihilate ſuch a eee IT-: 
VERB 
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WERE DEAD, YET SHALL IT LIVE. The cauſe 
by its own energy ſhall turn upon the force that 
oppreſſes it, and fling to deſtruction the vulnerable 
heel that endeayours to keep it down.” 

Another very important tranſaction, of which 
the new Counſellors were alſo for the firſt time ap- 


prized at their arrival in India, left no room for 
doubt, if doubt could otherwiſe have ſubſiſted, as 
to the real character and ſyſtematic policy of the 


Governor General. In the ſolemn treaty of peace 


concluded Auguſt 176 5 at Illahabad, between the 


Nabob Vizier of Oude and the Eaſt India Com- 


pany, it is ſtipulated that the Emperor Sha Allum 


ſhall remain under the guarantee of the Company 


in full poſſeſſion of the provinces of Corah and 


Illahabad, as a royal demeſne ; in conſideration of 


which the dewannee of Bengal was granted by the 


Emperor i in perpetuity to the Company. 
About the year 1772 the Emperor, who had 


i hitherto reſided at Illahabad, removed to the an- 
tient capital of Dehli ; but engaging ſoon after this 


period i in u nſucceſsſul hoſtilities with the Mahrattas, 
this people compelled him while in their power to 


grant Junnuds for the ſurrender of Corah and Illa- 
habad to them. But Mr. Haſtings, i in his letter of 8 
; March 177 3 to the Court of Directors, ſays, ce In 
no ſhape can this compulſatory ceſſion by the 5 
Kine releaſe us from the obligation we are under 
to defend the provinces which we have ſo partieu: 


larly 
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larly guarantied to him;” and they were ac- 
cordingly occupied by the troops of the Company, 
and taken under its immediate and avowed pro- 
tection. In a ſhort time however the ideas of 
Mr. Haſtings fuffered a total change ; for by an 
act of the Governor and Council, paſſed in June 
following, the engagements between the Company 
and the Emperor are declared to be DISssoLVIED 

by his alienation from them and their intereſts, 
manifeſted by his removal to Dehli. Nevertheleſs, 
if the Kine ſhould make overtures to renew his 
former connection, his right to reclaim the diſtricts 
of Corah and Illahabad could not, ſay they, be diſ- 


puted; and the Governor is authoriſed to reſtore | 


them to him, on condition that he ſhould RE- 
| NOUNCE his cLaim to the ANNUAL TRIBUTE of | 
twenty-ſix lacks of rupees, reſerved to the Em- 
peror out of the revenues of Bengal, and to the 
arrears which might be due.” Yet in the treaty | 
concluded in perſon by the Governor General 
7 with the Vizier, | in September 1773, it is aſſerted, 
that his Majeſty, having abandoned the diſtricts 
of Corah and Illahabad, and given a ſunnud for 
Corah and Currah to the Mahrattas, had thereby : 
forfeited. his right to the ſaid diſtricts.” And in 
his ſubſequent report of this interview and nego- 


tiation with Sujab ul Dowla, the Governor de- 


clared, cc that the Adminiſtration would have been 
. culpable i in the me degree for retaining poſ- 
— 4 5 ſeſſion 


ſeſſion of Corah and Illahabad for any other pur- 
poſe than that of making an advantage by the diſ- 
poſal of them, and therefore he had ceded them to 
the Vizier for fifty lacks of rupees the nett an- 
nual revenue of theſe provinces being eſtimated at 


twenty-five lacks.” At the ſame time the Governor 


and Council determined to withhold the tribute 
of twenty-l1x lacks of rupees from the Emperor, 


pretending, that they were not ſatisfied of his 


| amicable intentions, and that the reduced ſtate of 
the treaſury rendered ſuch payment impracticable.” 
Such was the treatment which the Emperor of 


Hindoſtan received from the ſervants of a foreign 


mercantile company, although Mr. Haſtings him- 


ſelf, in a minute recorded in the Council-book on 
another occaſion, declared, “ that fallen as the 
Houſe of T1Mu is, it is yet the relic of the moſt 
illuſtrious line of the eaſtern world—that its ſove- 
reignty is univerſally acknowledged, though the 
ſubſtance of it no longer exiſts—aud that the Com- 


pany itſelf derives its conſtitutional dominion from 
its oſtenſible bounty.“ 


The diſintereſtedneſs of Mr. Feline in all 
points of pecuniary concern had in England been 
the theme of bigh panegyric; but certain facts 
which came to the knowledge of the new Coun- 
ſellors on or ſoon after their arrival in India, ſet 
| this part of his character alſo in a light which 
could ſcarcely be conſidered as problematieal. Of 
tbeſe 
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theſe it will ſuffice to touch on two or three of the 
moſt conſpicuous. By the regulating act of 1773, 
a ſalary.of 25, oool. per annum was ſettled on the 
Governor, and he was in the moſt poſitive and 
peremptory manner prohibited from receiving any 
preſent or donation in any manner, or on any ac- 
count whatever. And on his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment, Mr. Haſtings in dae oſtentation of his 
generoſity had declared, © that this prohibition | 
admitted neither of refinement nor miſconſtruc- 
tion, and that in his opinion an oppoſition would 
be to incur the penalty.” 
On the Zoth of March 1775, a petition was 
laid before the Board, ſetting forth,“ that Khan 
Jehan Khan, then Phouſdar of Houghley, had ob- 
tained that office from the Governor, with a ſalary 
of 72, ooo ficca rupees per annum; and that the ſaid . 


Phouſtar Had given a receipt of brite to the patron | 


of the city, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees out 
ol the ſalary above mentioned.” It being moved, 


de that the petitioner ſhould be ordered to attend 


the next day to make good his charge,” Mr. Haſ- 
tings objected to the motion; which being never- 
theleſs carried, the Governor declared, © that he 
would not ſuffer a judicial enquiry into his conduct 
at the Board of which he was Preſident,” and pro- 
\ nounced the meeting of the Board diſſolved. Other 
ſums from various perſons, ariſing in the aggregate hos 
to a vaſt amount, were acknowledged by Mr. Haſ- 
tings 
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tings in his confidential diſpatches, doubtleſs to 
guard againſt the effects of ſimilar informations, to 
be privately received; but, as the Governor General 
1 ſubſequently converted to the Company's 
uſe; This however did by no means ſatisfactorily 
appear. As an apology for his original intention 
of concealment, he ſays, © Having had occafion to 
diſburſe from my own caſh many ſums which, 
though required to enable me to execute the du- 
tics of my ſtation, I have hitherto omitted to enter | 
in my public accounts, and my own fortune being 
unequal to ſo heavy a charge, [ have reſolved to 
reimburſe myſelf in a mode the moſt ſuitable to 
the ſituation of your affairs, by charging the ſame 
| in my Durbar account of the preſent year, and cre- 
diting them in a ſum 2 ivately received. On the 
firſt ſuggeſtion. of ſuſpicion as to the motives of 
this conduct, he profeſſed to the Court of Di- 
rectors, September 1775, © that it was his fixed 
determination moſt fully and liberally to explain 
every circumſtance.” Being called upon by the 
Court, after a very long interval, for this promiſed 
| explanation, he declared, that he had been pre- 
vented from the execution of this defign by a va- 
riety of more important veeupations 3 ; and that the N 
ſabmiſſion which his reſpect would have enjoined _ 
him to pay to the command impoſed upon him 
was Los to his RECOLLECTION.” But by far 
: the moſt remarkable accuſation of this nature 
avainſt Mr. Haſtings, was that preferred by the 
Yor. HI. 1 Kajah 
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Rajah Nund-comar to the Supreme Council, in 
the month of March 1773, of various ſums amonnt- 
ing to many hundred thouſand rupees, received by 

the Governor General for offices and employments 
corruptly diſpoſed of by him; and of this the Ra- 
jah, who was a native Hindoo of the Brahman 
caſie, and of the higheſt rank, offered to produce 
incontrovertible evidence. Inſtead of ſtating any 
thing in his defence, Mr. Haſtings declared,“ that 
he would not ſuffer Nund-comar to appear be- 
fore the Board as his accuſer, and ciflolved the : 
meeting “. 

Soon after this an attempt v was 0 by the Go- 
vernor to indict the Rajah, before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, ſor a conſpiracy againſt the 
Government; but the Grand Jury refuſing to find 

the bill, it was determined to proceed againſt the 

Rajah in a different mode: and while the charge 

againſt the Governor was yet pending before the, 
Council, he was indicted, upon the Engliſh'ſtatute 

of forgery, for a certain counterfeit bond pretended 
The legality of the power, thus aſſumed by the Governor 

General, of diſſolving the Council at pleaſure, being deemed queſ- 
tionable, the Court of Directors thought proper, for ſatisfaction 

on this point, to take the opinion of a man very eminent in his 
profeſſion, who, although he decided in favor of Mr. Haſtings, 
at the ſame time remarked, “ that he believed him to be the firſt 

Governor that ever diſſolved a Lund enquiring into his be- 
| haviour when he was innocent.” And the Court of DireRors, 


in the reſult, poſitively forbade the Governor General to diſſolve 


any Council in future, againſt the conſent of the ! of the 
Members actually preſent, 
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to have been iſſued by the Rajah many years be- 
fore ; and which, if the charge could be imagined 
to havè any foundation, amounted, by the laws of 


India, only to a miſdemeanor. On this accuſation 
he was brought to trial before Sir Elijah Impey, 
Chief Juſtice of the Supreme Court, and condemn- 
ed to ſuffer capital puniſhment. Being committed 
to cloſe cuſtody in the common gaol at Calcutta 
amidſt a crowd of felons, a petition was preſented 


from the Rajah to the Supreme Council, ſetting 
forth, © That after having been honored with the 


confidence of the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan, and 
after having diſcharged the firſt office in the Su- 
bahdary, and being now ten years retired from 
| public life, it might perhaps ſtartle the Honor- 
able Board to receive an addrets from him, dated 
from the common gaol at Calcutta, had he not 
prepared them for ſome fatal change in his ſitu- 
ation, by the repreſentation he had before made 
of the ſevere menaces thrown out againſt him 
by the Governor General. Should my life,“ ſaid 
the Rajah, «“ be taken away by the flagitious 
charge now laid againſt me by men the moſt 
abandoned, the facts beſore alluded to will remain 
upon record; the witneſſes will be ready, and the 
prooſs producible whenever the Governor General 
has covracs ſufficient to hear them. My only 
intention in ſetting forth the ſervices I have done, 
and the character I have to an advanced age 


ſupported, is to introduce my requeſt, that I 
—— may 
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may not ſuffer, from the bare accuſation, a puniſh- 
ment cqual to that of death, the violation of the 
moſt ſacred duties of my religion; the inſtitutions 


of which (ſtrictly enjoin a number of ablutions, 
prayers, and other ceremonies to be performed by 


the ſect of Brahmans before they can take any kind 


| of food :—nothing of this can be performed in the 


place where I now am. I therefore humbly re- 
queſt that I may be permitted to reſide, under as 


Hirict a guard as may be judged requifite, in ſome 
place where theſe objections may be obviated.” 


This petition being tranſmitted to the Chief Juſ- 
tice, and it heing at the ſame time repreſented 


that the Rajah had remained for 80 hours with- 
out ſuſtenance, permiſſion was obtained to fix 2 


tent on the outfide of the priſon- gate for the pur- 


pole of w alhing and cating. Mobaric ul Dowlah, 
Subah of Bengal, being appriſed of the deplorable 
{itnation of the unfortunate Rajah, tranſmitted a 


letter 10 the GO er nor and Council, interceding 1 in 
his tay or. 


* he affair of Maha Rajah Nund- comar,' " aid 
the Subah, 6 1s really hard and rigorous. The 


Maha Rajab has tranſacted affairs of the greateſt 
importance. When Meer Coflim Ally Khan had 
taken the reſolution to ruin and expel the Engliſh, | 


the Maha Rajah exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 


ſupplying them with grain and money. The ſer- 
' vices of the Maha Rajah are well known to the KinG 


of Hindoſtan. Certainly he never could have com- 
mitted 
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mitted fo contemptible a crime. People employ- 
ed in important affairs will, undoubtedly, have 
many enemies; and thoſe who have been active 
in the affair of Nund-comar have long been his 
declared foes. Taking therefore into conſider- 
ation the welfare of the people, I beg, with reſpect 
to this affair, that the Rajah's execution may be 
ſuſpended till the pleaſure of his Majeſty the King 
of England ſhall be known.“ 

This interceſſion, however, pond wholly. un- 
availing and uſeleſs. In a paper written by Nund- 
comar, for the inſpection of the Supreme Council, 
he ſays,“ Now that the hour of death approaches, 

I ſhalll not, for the ſake of this world, be regard- 
leſs of the next. The forgery of the bond, of 
which I am accuſed, never proceeded from me. 
For the fault of repreſenting a juſt ſact, my ene- 
mies, having no other means to conceal their own 
actions, deeming my deſtruction of the utmoſt 
expediency for themſelves, revived an old affair of 
Mohun Perſaud, which had been formerly found 
to be falſe; and Loxp Iur Ex and the other Judges 
have tried me by the Engliſh laws, which are con- 
trary to the cuſtoms of this country—and, taking 
the evidence of my enemies, have condemned me 
to death. In my laſt moments [: requeſt, that 
you, General, will write my caſe to the Juſt- King 
of England. IT ſuffer, but my innocence will cer- 
tainly be made known to him.” 


© 3. „ 
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On the 5th Auguſt 1775, the day fixed for the 
_ execytion of the Rajah, he appeared on the public 

ſcaffold without diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of 
diſcompoſure. He deſired the Sheriff to preſent his 
laſt reſpectſul ſalutations to General Clavering, Co- 


lonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis; and pray for their 


protection of Rajah Gourdaſs, and that they would 


pleaſe to look on him. now as Head of the Brah- 
mans. When not engaged in converſation aloud, 


his lips continued moving as if engaged in prayer, 


his beads hanging in his hand. The Brahmans 
who attended him on this melancholy occaſion were 


in agonies of grief and deſpair; and the ſurrounding 


crowd teſtified their horror and conſternation at this 
event, by clamorous howlings and lamentations. : 


The Rajah embraced the attending Brahmans 


cloſely, and ſaid he was ready. „My own ſpirits 


ſunk,” ſays the Sheriff, Mr. Mac-Raby, in his in- 


tereſting narr ative of this extraordinary ſcene,“ and 85 


1 ſtepped into my palankeen; but before I was well 
ſeated he bad given the ſignal, and the ſtage was 


removed. IIis ſicadineſs, compoſure, and reſolu- 


tion thr: -ughout the whole of the melancholy tranſ- 
action, were equal to any exumples of fortitude 
I have ever ſcen or read of. The body was t taken 
down, aſter ax NG the uſual time, and delivered 
to the Brahmans for buruing. '—Thus miſerably 
periſhed the moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious of 
the Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal: and in the lub 


ſequent ; 
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ſequent council minute of Sir John Clavering, 
Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, theſe Gentle- 
men with good reaſon fay, “ After the death of 
Nund-comar, the Governor we believe is well aſ- 
| ſured, that no man who regards his ſafety will ven- 
; ture to ſtand forth as his accuſer ;—and they re- 
mark, that in the interim which had elapſed ſince 
the alleged offence of the Rajah, he had been 
promoted and employed by the Governor Gene- 
ral; that his ſon the Rajah Gourdaſs was appointed 
to one of the firſt offices in the Nabob's houſe- 
| hold ;—and that the accuſation, which ended in 
his deſtruction, was not produced till he came for- 
ward and brought a ſpecific charge againſt the 
Governor General, of corruption in his office.“ 
The conduct of the Governor General, in re- 
lation to Mahomed Reza Khan, a muſſulman of 
the higheſt diſtinction, was ſcarcely leſs extra- 
ordinary; though to attempt to develop the ſecret 
motives which led to it, would open a ſcene of 
dark and complex intrigue, totally foreign to the 
- purpoſes of general hiſtory &. This diſtinguiſhed 
perſonage was, through the influence of the Eng- 
lich Government, on the deceaſe of the late Na- | 


© The true folation of Mr. Haſtings" s conduct reſpecting Ma- 
homed Reza Khan is, that this Miniſter was elevated to the 
high ſtation he occupied by the intereſt of Lord Clive; and that 
Mr. Haſtings was, on the other hand, intimately connected 
with the Anti-Clive or Sullivan faction, to whom he owed his 


Bs „„ bob 


Advancement. 
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bob Meer Jaffier Ally Khan, conſtituted guardian of 


his children, and adminiſtrator or regent of the 
Subahdary during the minority of his fon Nudjah 
ul Dowla. As to his general character, the late 
Preſident, Lord Clive, in his letter to the Supreme 
Council of July 3d, 1765, ſays, © It is with plea- 
ſure I can acquaint you, that the more I ſee of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, the ſtronger is my convic- 
tion of his honor and moderation.“ Alſo the 
Preſident and Council, in their diſpatch to the 
Court of Directors, June 1767, ſay, © Mahomed 
Reza Khan has purſued the Company's intereſt 
with ſteadineſs and diligence ; his abilities qua- 
lify him to perform the moſt important ſervices.” _ 
And the Court of Directors, in their letter of Fe- 
bruary 1768, ſay, © We muſt, in juſtice to Ma- 
homed Reza Khan, expreſs the high ſenſe we en- 
tertain of his abilities, and of the indefatigable at: 
tention he has ſhewn in the execution of the in- 
portant traſt repoſed in him.” Neverthelefs, the _ 
cabals of his enemies after a time fo far prevailed, 
that the Court of Directors tranſmitted orders to 
deprive Mahomed Reza Khan of his office, and tw 
Inſtitute an enquiry into his conduct. In con- 
formity to his ſecret inſtructions, Mr. Haſtings ” 
cauſed this Miniſter to be arreſied i in the city of 
Moorſhedabad, and to be brought down to Cal- 
| cutta, where he was, by various artiſices of delay, 
| kept in priſon for two years. At length being 
brought 
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brought to trial, he was completely and honor- 
ably acquitted of the charges preferred againſt him: 

and the Court of Directors, in their ſubſequent diſ- 
patch, teſtify their ſatisfaction in the reſult of this 
enquiry ; at the ſame time ordering him to be rein- 
ſtated in the offices which he had herctotore held. 
This was accordingly done by General Clavering, 
Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, who now con- 
ſtituted the majority of the Council: not, however, 

without a formal proteſt from the Governor Ge- 
neral Haſtings : though the Court of Directors 
again declared their high approbation of this re- 
appointment, giving him an aſſurance of their 
favor and protection. This was, however, of 
little avail ; for no ſooner did Mr. Haſtings obtain 
a majority in the Council, by the deaths, firſt of 
Colonel Monſon (Sept. 1776), and in the follow- 

ing year of Sir John Clavering, than Mahomed 


Reza Khan was again removed from his offices, 


. the principal of which was filled by Sudder ul 


Hock Khan, a man wholly devoted to the Gover- 
nor, who wrote to the Nabob, that nothing could 
retrieve the confuſion into which the country was 
| thrown, bat an unlimited power lodged in the 
hands of the Superintendant : to which the Na- 

bob, now become, to uſe the wor ds of Mr. Iaſt- 

ings, a mere pageant without even the ſhadow 
of authority,” his annual revenue alſo being ar- 

bitrarily reduced from 42 to 16 E 


In 
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in abject terms his entire acquieſcence and ſub- 
miſſion. The Court of Directors, on being in- 
formed of thefe proceedings, in a tone of high diſ- 
pleaſure declared,“ that xo pour could be en- 
tertained of the true deſign of this extraordinary 
buſineſs,” and politively commanded the imme— 
diate reſtoration of Mahomed Reza Khan to the 
office of Naib Soubadar. After much ſtudied 
evaſion and delay, this order was complied with. 
But, on the departure of Mr. Francis from India, 
Mahomed Reza Khan was a third time difmified. 
from his office, by Mr. Haſtings, without any ſpe- 
cific charge, trial, or enquiry whatſoever. —On a 
retroſpective view of theſe tranſactions, it cannot 
but excite our aſtoniſhment to hear Mr. Haſtings 
affirm, in his Minutes of Deſence, reſpecting Maho- 
med Reza Khan, «I am ſure his ſentiments for me 
are thoſe of GRATITUDE and AFFECTION.” On 
the laſt diſmifſion of Reza Khan, Sir John Doyley 
was placed near the perſon of the Nabob Mo- 
baric ul Dowla, to ſuperintend his expenccs, with a 
particular inſtruction to the Nabob, not to admit 


any Engliſh, but ſuch as the ſaid Sir John Doyley 


 ſhoul approve, to his preſence. Sven was the 


ſpirit of Mr. Haſtings's internal adminiſtration ; ; 


| the moſt remarkable events relating to his exter- 

nal policy yet remain to be inveſtigated. 
The MAHRATTA STATES are the only people 
of IIindoſtan * ho were not ſubdued by the 
Moguls 
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Moguls, or who never acknowledged allegiance 
to the Houſe of Timur. Secure amidſt their inac- 
ceſſible mountains, they preſerved, unimpaired, 
their liberty and independency, and were at all 
times regarded by the moſt powerful of the Ma- 
homedan Emperors as very formidable adverſaries. 
This nation conſiſted of a number of diſtinct tribes, 
governed by their reſpective chieftains, but who all 
recognized, as their ſupreme head, a Prince ſtyled 
the Sou or Ram Rajah, i. e. the Great Rajah, : 
whoſe throne was eſtabliſhed at Setterah. Since 
the decline of the Mogul power, that of the Mah- 
rattas had riſen rapidly on its ruins. 

At this period their dominions extended from 
Trarancore, near the ſonthern extremity of the 
peninſula, to the province of Guzzerat, north- 
ward, divided from the Perſian territories by the 
river Paddar, the Jumna ſeparating them from the 

empire of the Mogul. To the caſt they ſtretch 

to the Carnatic and the dominions of the Nizam 

of the Decan, the province of Catac carrying N 

their poſſolſions irregularly acroſs the peninſula to 
the Bay of Bengal. Their revenues were com- 
puted to amount to more than twelve millions 
Nerling; and their military eſtabliſhment, which 
was compo! ſed chiefly of cavalry, to 300,000 men. 
It is a ſingular eircumſtance in this govern- 
ment, that the ſovereignty of the Sou or Ram 
Rajah exiſts at this day only in name. Nana 
e | 1 Row 
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Row, peiſhwa or prime miniſter of the country 
at a period not very remote, ſeizing the perſon 
of the Rajah, confined him in a fortreſs near Set- 


terah; and, uſurping the powers of the govern- 


ment, continued to adminiſter them in the name 
of the Sovereign. Nana Row, dying, left the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his ſon Mada Row, who finding a ri- 
val in the perſon of Ragonaut Row, his uncle, a 

man of an intriguing diſpofition anc moſt flagi- 
tious character, kept him in clofe confinement till 
near the time of his own death; when, being an- 
xiouſly defirous to enſure the quiet ſueceſſion 
of the peiſhwafhip to his brother Narrain Row, 


be became reconeiled to Ragonaut, in conſequence 


of the moſt folemn promiſes of the latter to affiſt 
de young Narrain Row with. his moſt tender 
care, protection, aud advice. The credulous Ma- 
da Row ſhed tears of joy and ſatisfaction at this 
happy event, and cloſed his eyes in peace. But 
the vile and unnatur al wretch, thus generouſly li- 
berated, immediately engaged i in new plots againfi 
his nephew Narrain ; and in a few months after his 
acceſſion, Sept. 1773, the young peiſhwa was aſſaſ- 
finated by the villanous contrivance of his uncle, 
who expected to have ſucceeded without difficulty 
to the government. But the hor! ror and deteſtation 
enen by a crime of this enormous magnitude 


occaſioned an oppoſition 10 gener: al, that the parri- 
ide Ragonaut was Lompells «> to fly bis country. 


Unhap- 
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Unhappily he directed his courſe to the iſland 
of Bombay, the government of which not only 
granted him, without heſitation, their protection 
but, affecting to admit the validity of his claims, 
they commenced open hoſtilities againſt the Mah- 
rattas, indulging the moſt ambitious and ſanguine 
hopes, if the reſtoration of Ragonaut Row could 
be accomplithed by their aid, to rival Madras and 
Calcutta in opulence and power. 

The iſland of Salſette, and the city of Baroach, 
were quickly reduced by the valor of the Com- 
pany's troops; but it does not appear that at this 
period the Preſidency of Bombay received any en- 
couragement from Mr. Haſtings to proſecute 
theſe nefarious projects of aggrandiſement. On 
the contrary, the Governor joined with the new 

Counſellors, Clayering, Monſon, and Francis, in 
reprobating theſe proceedings ; declaring by an 
Acc of Council, paſſed May 1775, that the mea- 
ſures adopted by the Preſidency of Bombay had a 
tendency to a very extenſive and indefinite ſcene 
of troubles; and that their conduct was unſeaſon- 


able, impolitic, anjult, and unauthoriſed.” And ; 


availing themſelves of the ſuperionty veſted in 
them by the late act, Colonel Upton was ſent on 
an embaſſy to the Mahratta Court, for the pur- 
poſe of negotiating a peace, which was concluded 
at Poonah, and ratified March iſt, 1776, upon 
terms very honorable and advantageous. By 
29 this 
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this treaty Salſette, Baroach, and various adjoinitig 
diſtricts in the Guzzerat provinces, were ceded to 
the Company, and the ſam of twelve lacks of ru- 
pees allotted to them as an indemnification for the 
expences of the war. 1 
On the other hand, it was ſtipulated that Rago- 
naut Row ſhould withdraw from Bombay, and 
that no protection or aſſiſtance ſhould be granted 
to him or any other ſubject of the Mahratta State, 
who may cauſe any diſturbance or rebellion 
in that country. Notwithſtanding the ſolemnity 
of this engagement, Ragonaut Row ſtill conti- 
nued at Bombay, and by means of his agents fo- 
mented parties and diſſenſions in the Court of 
Poonah, until the Mahratta Government, jealous 
in the higheſt degree of the deſigns of the Eng- 
liſh, were provoked to receive with marked diſ- 
tinction the Chevalier de St. Lubin, Agent or 
Ambaſlador from the Prench Prefidency of Pon- 
dicherry. wh 
Mr. Haſtings was now completely emaneipated 
| from the control of the new commiſſion, by the 


ſucceſſive deaths of Colonel Monſon and General | 
| Clavering; and even previous to the deceaſe of. 


the latter, being aſſured of the invariable ſupport 
of Mr. B Barwell, his own cating vote gave him on 
all occaſions a decided majority. 

It is very remarkable, that during the whole 
courſe of the contention between the Governor - 
Gencra! 
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General and the new Counſellors, the proceedings 
of the Governor were, in almoſt every difpatch 
from England, cenſured and condemned in ſevere 
terms, while the conduct of his opponents was 
as uniformly applauded ; yet the Gov ernor Gene- 
ral was unaccountably continued in office, and 
ſuffered ultimately te carry his romantic projects 
into unreſtrained and ruinous execution. In their 
letter of April 1776, the Court of Directors high- 
ly commend the indefatigable aſſiduity which, 
they ſay, appears in the laborious reſearches of 
the myority of the Council, and their zeal for the 
intereſt of the Company, and the welfare of the 
h inhabitants, as well Natives as Europeans. In a 
ſubſequent letter, addreſſed to Sir John Clavering, 
in the expectation of his ſpeedy return to Europe, 
the Court expreſs the deep ſenſe they entertain of 
his ſingular ſervices, and the great concern they 
felt at the proſpect of loſing fo invaluable a ſer- 
vant. And i in their general letter of May 7, 1778, 
they lament the death of Sir John Clavering in 
warm and affectionate terms, as a great and pub- 
le loſs to the Eaſt India Company and to his coun- 
> try. So indeed it proved: for the Governor Ge- 
neral, no longer reſtrained by the preſence of this 
inflexible CENSOR, fixing his eyes on the weſtern 
ſide of the continent, perceived an immenſe field 
in which his ambitious and reſtleſs diſpoſition 
— — might 
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mig ht find a boundleſs ſcope of: activity and cc. 
tion“ On 


* Soon after the death of Sir John Clavering, Mr. Francis 
trauſmitted to the Miniſter, Lord North, a fetter or memorial, 
dated September 1557, excellently written, and ſtating in the 
elearelt manner the nature and pernicious effects of the policy 
pu ſued by the Engliſh Government in Bengal, and the mea- 
ſures neceſſary to eltabliſh permanent peace and proſperity in 
India. In diſcuſſing the intereſting queltion—* To what ex- 
tent, and in what form, the actual toverergnty of Great Britain 
over thoſe provinces ſhall be avowed ?”? he obſerves, „that the 
principal branches of the Sovereign Power are e by the 
Eait India Company, partly under the authority of the Subah- 
dar, partly under that of the King of Great Britain. At the 
ſame time, the natives in general acknowledge no Ring but the 
Mogul, i in whoſe name the revenues are collected, and the cur- 
rent money of Bengal coined. Hence ariſe all the evils which 
flow irom a divided dominion. The ſafeſt, the moſt ſimple, and 
the leaſt invidious principle on which this territory could be held, 
Mr. Francis pronounces to be that of a fixed tribute from the 
native Prince of the country, avoiding all interference with the 
internal government. Circumſtances, ſays this ſagacious Coun- 
ſellor, infeparable perhaps from the Conſtitution of the Eaſt 
| ETndia Company, diiqualihed them in every ſenſe for the duty 


aud office which the acqu ſition a a territory in India impofed | 


; upon them. A body of mere hants had intereſts to provide 
for, beſides thoſe which e to them in their aſſumed cha- 
racter of Sovereign. Profit, being the only object of a trading 
company, became the ſole object of Government when the two 
characters were united. Commercial principles of the worſt 
quality, as derived from the conſtitut ion of an excluſive Com- 
pany, were all the principles which the India Company brought 
with them into the government of a great kingdom, and rT us 
BEEN GOVERNED ACCORDINGLY. ___ SO 88 


85 After 
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On the 28th of January, 1778, the Governor 
introduced the ſubject at the Supreme Board in a 
very 


« After raiſing the revenues as nearly as poſſible to the level of 
the rents, for the ſupport of their GOVERNMENT, they monopo- 
lized the produce and labor of the country for the ſupport of 
their TX ADE. To obtain the higheſt poſſible revenue from the 
land; they were obliged to avow, or countenance, a principle 
ſubverſive of all national proſperity, and not leſs falſe in fact 
than abſurd in theory and dangerous in practice — that the 
ruling power was proprietor of the ſoil.“ On this principle 
they univerſally diſpoſſeſſed the hereditary and lawful owners, 
and farmed the country to ſtrangers. In a few inſtances, where 
the proprietors were employed, it was not in their true charac- 
ter, but as farmers of Government. There is xo ExameLs, 17 
believe, of ſuch an ACT OF POWER in the HISTORY of HINDOSTAN. 
Of all deſpotie governments,“ M. Monteſquieu tells us, there 
is none more oppreſſive than that where the Prince declares him- 
ſelf proprietor of the ſoil, and heir of all his ſubjects. It al- 
ways follows that the cultivation of the earth is abandoned; 
but if, beſides this, the Prince is a merchant, every ſpecies of in- 
duſtry is ruined,” 

Vour Lordſhip wil ſoon perceive how much it is the general 
object of this repreſentation to eſtabliſi an opinion, that to make 
the poſſeſſion of Bengal beneficial and permanent, we ſhould 
revert to the antient inſtitutions of the country, as far as we 
are acquainted with them, and preſent circumſtances will per- 
mit. If it were not for the experience of ſome years paſt, it 
might be ſuperfluous to ſay, that we provide for our intereſts 
when we conſult the 8 and proſperity ol of the people who : 
labor for us. 
It appears to have been the Company? $ original Ss or 25 
ef Lord Clive, to govern theſe provinces through the medium 
ef the Subahdar, and the beſt they could adopt, ſuppoſing them 
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very long minute, unfolding in a ſufficiently un- 
equivocal manner his vaſt and daring projects.— 


cc If 


to interpoſe in any ſhape in the internal government. This ſyC- 
tem was ſoon violated in fact, and not long afterwards avowedly 
' renounced, The predominant power of the Council at Cal- 
cutta neceſſarily reduced the Subahdar to a cipher, and left 
him and his ſubjects, as it always will do, a prey to individuals. 
Forms and appearances were, however, in ſome degree preſerv- 
ed till the death of Syef ul Dowla, in 175750. From that period 
we ſee nothing in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but enor- 
mous abuſes on one ſide, and an abſolute want of power or per- 
ſcverauce to correct them on the other. The Subahdar's au- 
thority, ſince the Company's acceptance of the Dewannee, has 
been gradually reduced under three ſucceſſive Nabobs, and is 
now merely titular in the perſon of Mobarek ul Dowla. The 
adminiſtration of criminal juſtice is, however, {till exerciſed in 
his name by the Naib Subah Mahomed Reza Khan, and we 
ſometimes avail ourſelves of the pretence of his authority in in our 
differences with the foreign factories. 
The Company hold the Dewannee by grant of the Mogul, | 
Sha Allum, The treaty concluded by Lord Clive, Auguſt 
1565, not only acknowledges him as King of Bengal, but ſe- 
cures to him the full poſſeſſion of Korah and Illahabad, as a 
royal demeſne for the ſupport of his dignity and expences; and 
Io a particular agreement between him and the Company, of 
the ſame date, they engage themſelves to be ſecurity for the 
payment of tw enty- ſix lacks a year, out of the territorial reve- 8 
nue, in conſideration of his Majeſty's having been graciouſly | 
| pleaſed to grant them the Dewannee of Bengal. Your Lordſhip 
knows how little theſe treaties have been regarded. His tribute 
Vas ſtopped, and his country, though avowedly entruſted to our 
good faith, and accepted as a — ſold to Sujah ul Dowla. 
| « The 
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* Tf REPORT could be believed,” Mr. Haſtings ſaid; 
« written engagements had paſſed between the 
Mabratta 


© The Britiſh power | is now unqueſtionably the firſt © in India, 
aàt leaſt for defence. To make it reſpectable in itſelf, and bene- 
ficial to mankind, it muſt be guided by ſolid, judicious princi- 
ples of policy, and they muſt be ſteadily purſued, Enough has 
been done to eſtabliſh the reputation of our arms, If we mean 
to keep what we have acquired, ſome care muſt be taken to 
eſtabliſh an opinion of our ſleadineſs and jullice, 
With reſpect to the amount and collection of the revenues, ; 
the principal queſtions are—1ſt, Whether the lauds ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the hereditary owners? 2dly, Whether the revenues 
payable to Government ſhall be fixed. immutably at a certain 
lum? and 3dly, By what rule or ſtandard ſhall that ſum be af- 
certained? To the two firſt queſtions I have itivaria bly given 


an affirmative anſwer, founded on reaſons which I deem incon- 


trovertible. The third muſt be determined by the capacity of 
the country, eſtimated from an average of the actual collections, 
and combined with the indiſpenſable demands of Government. 
The farming Giſtem was adopted as the act of a proprietor, with 
a profeſſed view of diſcovering the ultimate value of the eſtate, 
or the utmoſt that could be obtained from it. Vour Lordſhip . 
will judge how far the end, ſuppoſing it attainable, could juſtify 
the means. To General Clavering, Colonel Monſon, and my- 


Telf, it always appeared an arbitrary, unexampled act of power, 
without a ſhadow of right to ſupport it. The principle on 
which it went annihilated every idea of private property, while 
in fact it has been ruinous to the country, for the ſole benefit 

of the Company? 8 ſervants and their banyans. But even if the 

farms had, i in every inſtance, been fairly allotted to the higheſt 
bidders, the meaſure could have produced no other conſequence 


than that of forcibly alienating the whole landed property of the 


8 8 country 
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Mahratta Court and M. St. Lubin, the object of 


which, whatever it be, muſt, if attempted, prove de- 


ſtructive 


country in favor of indigent ſtrangers and adventurers, equally 
ignorant of the value and circumſtances of the farm, and care- 
leſs how much they offered for immediate poſſeſſion. The laſt. 
ſettlement made by the Cox uirrEE of Cigcvir promiſed an im- 
moderate increaſe of revenue, at a time when the famine had 
| ſwept away ONE THIRD of the inhabitants, and when the coun- 
try was repreſented to be in a general ſtate of decay. What the 
real object of the meaſure. was, may be collected from the tuc- 
\ ceſs of it. 
The balances and W on the ferrlements of the lat fire 
years amount to the enormous ſum of two hundred and thirty 
lacks of Sicca rupees. The plain truth is, that over-ratement 
and remiſſion play into each other's hands, If the country be 
_ exorbitantly taxed, the Governor and Council -/} be truſted 
with a diſcretionary power to make remiſſions. This latitude | 
once given, or aſſumed, it may be impoſſible to determine in 
what manner it is applied, or where the remiſſions centre at laſt, 
ſince the diſtribution may be ſo formed as to intereſt all parties 
in conccaling it, 

If we had no facts or experience to guide our conjectures, i it 
is apparent that a country expoſed to arbitrary variations in the 
annual aſſeſſments, at the diſeretion of a Council of State, eſpe- 
cially at this immenſe diſtance from the ſeat of empire, offers 
| temptations which will not be ALWAYS reliſted. Improvements 
in ſuch a flate of things are not to be expected, for who will 

employ his money or his labor in the cultivation of a ſoil that 
does not belong to him? or when he has no ſecurity that the 
whole produce may not be extorted from him by a new aſſeſſ· 
ment: — The ſame ſyſtem of taxation which annihilates the pro- 


perty, attacks the induſtry of the N and invades the ſources 
of e 


& A NEW 
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ſtructive to the Britiſh trade and influence in India. 
Although the Mahratta power, unallied with other 

ſtates, was unable to cope with the Company, yet, 
ſuſtained by the French, they are qualified to re- 
fuſe acquieſcence with our demands, which de- 
mands the iſland of Baſſeen offers as the only pro- 
ſpect of a ſecurity : that no obligation precludes 
us from demanding it, nor can any blame be im- 
_ puted to us, if, as the ſuperior power, we preſcribe 
the terms of accommodation.” 
In addition to this demand, Mr. Haſtings, In. 
the plan ſubſequently laid by him before the Board, 


a required „that the Mabratta Government give 


ſuch ſecurity for the perſonal ſafety of Ragonaut 
| Row as He himſelf ſhall require; that a ſpecitic ſum 
be demanded to reimburſe the Company i for their 
late military charges; ; that a grant of territory be 
made contiguous to Baſſeen; and that no Euro- 
pean ſettlement be allowed on the Mabratta coaſts N 
without conſent of the Company.“ At the ſame 
time he communicated a plan formed py the Pre- 
ſidency of Bombay, to reinſtate Ragonaut Row ; 
in the peiſhwaſhip by force of arms, being invited 


5 «A NEW PRINCIPLE muſt be mel for the government of 
the country, or it MUST FALL. The plain and ſimple remedy 
is, to oblige the Company to revert to their original principles, 
to renounce the unnatural character in which they have muy 
: acted, and, u it be pane, to BECOME MERCHANTS AGAIN,” 


nz to 
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to this enterpriſe by ſundry members of the Mah- 
ratta Government. 
Atter much oppoſition from Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Whceler, who had recently ſucceeded Sir 
John Clavering as a member of the Board, the 
Governor's propoſals were carried in Council by 
bis own caſting vote; and it was finally determined 
to ſupport Ragonaut Row, i in the event of the! in- 
fraction of the Poonah or Poorunder Treaty, As 
Now EXPLAINED. Aſſerting that“ the Preſidency 
of Bengal was in a condition to afliſt Bombay 
abundantly with men and money to carry on the 
Mahratta war,” Mr. Haſtings propoſed to march 
9 large detachment of the Company's troops acroſs 
the continent, for the purpoſe of reinforcing the 
Bombay army. This alſo being carried in the 
ſame manner, the deſtined reinforcement under 
Colonel Leſlie commenced this unprecedented 
5 march of 1100 miles early in May 1778. 
Previous to this event, a letter was received 
| from the Court of Directors, poſitively enjoining 
ad ſtrict adherence to the Treaty of Poorunder. 
But Mr. Ha tings, in a haughty and peremptory 
tone, declared « his unalterable determination to 
proſecute the meaſures in which he had now en- 
: gaged, to the utmoſt of his power.” 
In order to promote and corroborate the ſuc- 
ceſs of his p: roje, Mr. Haſtings had for ſomes 


tine 
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time paſt moſt aſſiduouſly courted the friendſhip 
and alliance of the Rajah of Berar, Moodajee 
Booſla, whoſe dominions occupied the intermedi- 
ate ſpace between thoſe of the Company and of 


the Mahratta States, inciting and urging that 
Prince, who was far advanced in years, and of a 


mild and pacific diſpoſition, openly to avow his 
claim to the ſovereignty of the Mahrattas, to which 


- he Rajah had ſome obſcure and remote preten- 
ſions. © In the whole of my conduc,” ſays the 
Governor General in a letter addreſſed to the 
Prime Miniſter of the Court of Naigpore (No- 
venber 1778), © I have departed from the com- 
mon line of policy, and have made advances when 


others in my ſituation would have waited for ſo- 
- licitations ; ; but I truſt to the approved bravery 


and ſpirit of the Maha-Rajah, that he will ardently 


catch at the objects preſented to his ambition,” 


Moodajce Booſla was, however, ſo far from being 
willing to embark himſelf and his fortunes i in the 
wild and crude projects of the Engliſh Governor, 
that he wrote with his own hand a letter to Mr. 
Haſtings, inculcating, i in very reſpectful terms, and 7 
in a manner which did equal honor to his head 
and his heart, the moſt juſt and ſalutary maxims 
of conduct both moral and political: — Your 
friendly letter,“ ſays the Rajah, © of the 19th Ram 


zan informs me that you have given directions 


to Colonel Leſlie to co-operate with the forces 


HA | which 


* 


which I ſhall unite with his; that as you offer 
me the forces of the Circar to promote my views, 
you in return requeſt the aſſiſtance of mine to eſ- 
fect your purpoſes; that having thus explained to 
me your ſentiments and views, you wait only ta 
know mine.—The having cauſed a tranſlation ta 
be made into Engliſh of the Hindoo books called 
the Shaſta, &c. and keeping the pictures of the 
former kings of Hindoſtan before your eyes, 
from their lifeleſs ſimilitudes to diſcover which of 
them were worthy of rule and poſſeſſed of good 
faith—alſo the endeavor to preſerve the blefling 
of peace till forced to relinquiſh it the ſupport- 
ing of every one in his hereditary right, and re- 
venging the breach of faith and engagements, but, 
on the ſubmiſſion of the offenders, the exerciſe of the 
virtuesofclemency and generofity—thenot ſuffering 
the intoxication of power to ſeduce you into a breach _ 
of faith, and the giving ſupport to each illuſtrious | 
houſe, in proportion to its reſpective merits—thefe 


Are the ſure means of exalting your greatneſs and | 


proſperity to the higheſt pitch. The ALMIGHTY | 
diſpoſes of kingdoms, and places whomſoever he 
pleaſes on the ſeats of power and rule; but 


355 makes their ſtability to depend on their peace- 
able, juſt, and friendly conduct to others. My 


conduct is iramed on theſe principles—T have 
not yet recovered the ſhock of Mr. Elliot's 
death: had he ſurvived, ſuch ſtrokes of policy w ould 
5 have 


have been employed, that the ſuſpicions of the 


Poonah Miniſters, from apprehenſions of ſupport 
being given to Ragonaut Row, which have cauſed 


them great uneaſineſs, would have been — 


removed.” 


Notwithſtanding the failure of this niagoitation, 
Mr. Haſtings was not to be deterred from the 


proſecution of his project. In proportion as difh- 


culties preſented themſelves, his perſeverance and 5 


pertinacity ſeemed to increaſe. 


Colonel Leſlie, who commanded the army now : 
on its march to Bombay, dying October 1778, 
was ſucceeded by Colonel Goddard. This able 
Officer, after ſurmounting great and various ob- 


ſtacles, reached the ſouthern banks of the Nar- 


budda, within the territory of Berar, January 


1779; and immediately detached Lieutenant We- 


therſtone to the Court of Naigpore, again to urge 
the Rajah' s acceſſion to the propoſed plan of ope- 


ration. But the Lieutenant, in his letters to Co- 
lonel Goddard, declares that the Government of 
| Berar were determined not to take any active part 


whatever with the Company's armies ; that they 
f bad a thouſand arguments to oppoſe to thoſe he 


| urged i in favor of the plan for aſſuming the dignity 


of Ram Rajah of Setterah, particularly the faith _ 
_ pledged, and the alliance of friendſhip they had 
fworn to, with the preſent. Peiſhwa; that the aſ- 

ferting their pretenſions to the ſorereignty would 
meet 
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meet with numberleſs oppoſitions; and that ſuc. 
ceſs could not be obtained without ſhedding much 
blood, and at the expence of violating the ſacred 
engagements before entered into with them.” 
Mr. Wetherſtone farther ſays, “that it ſeemed 
now to be the firſt wiſh of the Court of Berar to 
ſet aſide our connection with Ragonaut Row, the 
| ſupporting of whom they aſſerted to be highly 
impolitical, and that in the end it would be fully 
proved ſo; that this chief, Ragonaut Row, was 
held in univerſal abhorrence ; and that the preju- 
dices againſt him in the Decan would not eaſily, 
if ever, be removed. And the Rajah earneſtly | 
offered his mediation to make up hs the in 
differences.“ 
About this period, likewiſe, letters were receiv- | 
ed by the Governor General from Siccaram Pun- 
dit, Prime Miniſter of the Poonah Government, 
containing heavy complaints of the conduct of the 
' Engliſh fince the concluſion of the treaty of Poor- 
under. he Government of Bombay from that 
period has, in every inſtance, he aſſerts, excited 
troubles and commotions, in violation of the ties 
of friendſhip; and notwithſtanding the expreſs ſti- 
pulation to expel Ragonaut Row from the domi- 
nions of the Company, they have performed no- 


thing thereof. Out of regard to the friendſhip and 


alliance of the Company, I call God to witnets 
that the Envoy of France was diſmiſſed without 
| nego- 


negotiating with him. It is el incumbent 
upon us to obſerve the terms of the treaty.” 

And again, in a ſubſequent diſpatch, the ſame 
Miniſter ſays, © Notwithſtanding the concluſion 
of the treaty, the Bombay Government kept Ra- 
gonaut Row with them. It even appears to a con- 
viction, thet they p2rſuaded Ragoba, 1. e. Rago- 

naut Row, to the meaſures he has purſued. How 
then does the ſupreme authority of the Council of 
Calcutta from the King of England appear, fince 
the Chiefs of the different ſettlements do not re- 
gard engagements made by you as binding on 
them? And You, Sir, paying no regard to your 
own acts, take your meaſures on the repreſenta- 
tions of the Government of Bombay. This is in- 
_deed aſtoniſhing to the higheſt degree! It is the 
dictate of ſound policy, that you withdraw your 
troops to your own territory. This will be a 
convincing proof of the fincerity of your friend- 
ſhip, and will ſpread the fame of your good faith _ 
throughout the univerſe. From the commence- 
ment of the government of the family of the 
Peiſhwa, they have entered into treaties with many 
of the Chiefs of the Eaſt and Weſt, and have never 


before experienced Jun 4 a ant of faith fr om any 


one.“ 


In the mean time, FOE RI th: ſe negotiations 
and the march of the Bengal army, the Preſidency 
_ of r pofſeſſed with high ideas of their own. 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, conſident of ſucceſs, and jealous leſt, by 


the arrival of the expected reinforcements, they 
ſhould be obliged to divide the honor and profit 


of the expedition into the Mahratta country, with 
thoſe of whoſe aſſiſtance they had no need, having 


made all the previous military preparations, and 


formally declared the treaty of Poorunder void, 
put their troops in motion November 1778. 


The event of this expedition cannot be better 
related than in the words of Row Ghee, Reſident 


at the Court of Poonah from the Nabob of Arcot : 


« The Engliſh Surdars,” ſays this intelligent ob- : 
ſerver, in a letter,to the Nabob, “with an army 


conſiſting of 700 Europeans, eight battalions of 
ſepoys, and 40 pieces of cannon, marched, as I 
have already wrote to your Highneſs, from Bom- 
bay to the paſſes. Siccaram Pundit and Nana 
Furneſe joined their forces, and fatisfied the diſ- 


contented chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, by giving 


tbem money, jaghires, and other preſents. All 
the chiefs having met to conſult, agreed unani- 


moully * not to receive Ragonaut Row, ſince he 


came with an army of Englith, who were of a 
_ different nation from them, and whoſe conduct! in 
Sujah Dowla's country, , the Rohilla country, Ben- 4 


gal, c and the 2 arnatic, th ey WETE W 'ell acquainted 5 
«11h, Otherwiſe, in the end they would be obliged 


to ſorſake their religion, and become the sLAvES 


of Evropraxs,” Upon this they exchanged 
oaths, 
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oaths, and a great army was {ent to occupy the 
Ghaut, or paſs of Tullicanoon. Mr. Martyn, the 
Bombay Reſident at Poonah, had encouraged the 
Engliſh to believe, that as ſoon as their army 


ſhould arrive at the Ghaut, Holkar would join 


them with all his forces. The Engliſh, truſting to 


this, waited there with impatience for a whole 


month, but no one appeared to join their ſtand- 


ard. T hey then marched forward, although much 
harafſed by the Mahrattas, who at length com- 


pletely cut off their ſupplies of proviſions. 


„The Engliſh then determined upon retreating 
back to the Ghaut ; but Siccaram, gaining intell- _ 
_ gence of their march, detached a large body of | 
troops to intercept them. An obſtinate engage- 
ment enſued on the 13th of January 1779, in 
which the Engliſh, „being ſurrounded and over- 


powered, loft | 200 Europeans and 1200 ſepoys. 


No poſſibility of eſcape now remained ; and on the 
renewal of hoſtilities on the 1 5th, by a heavy 


cannonade from the Mahrattas, a gentleman, Mr. 


Farmer, advancing from the Engliſh camp, the 
| firing ceaſed. The chiefs of the Mahrattas ſent 
| for him into their preſence, and Mr. Farmer ad- 
dreſſed them in the following words :—* We are 


only MER CHANTS—when diſputes prevailed with 


you, Ragonaut Row came to us and demanded 


our protection. We thought he had a right to 


the gov ernment, and gave him our aſſiſtance.— 
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Nothing but ill fortune attends him, and we have 
been brought to this miſerable ſtate by keeping 
him with us. You are maſters to keep him from 
us. We ſhall henceforth adhere to the treatics 
that have formerly taken place between us; be 
pleaſed to forgive what has happened. 
„The Miniſter anſwered, © Ragonaut Row is 
one of us—what right could you dare to interſere 
in our concerns with him ? We now defire you 
to give up Salſette and Baſſeen, and what other 
countries you have poſſeſſed yourſelves of. Ad- 
here to the treaty made in the time of Bajalee 
Row?®, and aſk nothing elſe.” 
KS: Next day at noon Mr. Farmer returned, and 
told Scindia that he had brought a blank paper, 


1 ſigned and ſealed, which the Mahratta Chiefs will 


fill up as they pleaſed.” Scindia told the Chiefs, 
© that although they had it in their power to 
make any demands they pleaſed, it would not be 
_ adviſable to do it at this time. For our making 
large demands would only ſow reſentment in their 
hearts, and we had better demand only what is 
neceſſary, Let Ragonaut Row be with us—let 
Salſette and the pergunnahs in Guzzerat be re- 
ftored—let the Bengal army return back.” 
4. Theſe articles being written out on paper, in 


Perſian, MabrattaandEngliſh, ſealed with the Com- 


K * This treaty was ad in 1 


x 
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pany's ſeal, were figned at Worgaum by General 


Carnac and ſeven Officers. Hoſtages were given 


for the due performance of them. After this the 
Mahratta ſurdars ſent them victuals, which they 


needed much. The Engliſh and ſepoys, grounding 
their arms, marched out eſcorted by 2 2000 Mah- 
ratta horſe.” 


Intelligence of this Gate een event having reach- 
ed Calcutta, Mr. Haſtings declared in Council, that 


General Goddard, in caſe of the failure of the 


Poonah expedition from Bombay, had his expreſs 


orders to recur to his negotiations with Moodajee 
Booſla, which implied his return to Berar. But 
that Officer, regardleſs of this ſtrange inſtruction, 
procceded by forced marches to Surat, agreeably to 


the requiſition of the Prefidency of Bombay. — 
| This Government, in their diſpatches to the Su- 


preme Council, after ſtating the defeat of their 


army, have the effrontery to ſay, © that they did 
not think themſelves obligated by the conditions 


of the ſubſequent treaty, but that, having inten- 
tions to enter into another, they had tranſmitted 


directions to General Goddard accordingly.“ 


Mjr. Haſtings expreſſed his approbation of the 1 8 
tenor of this diſpatch, and, declaring © that the . 
treaty, being made by perſons unauthoriſed to fab- 
ſeribe to ſuch conditions, was invalid, propoſed 


that General Goddard be commiſſioned to nego- 
late at the Court of Poonah for the renewal of the 


treaty 
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treaty of Poorunder and that the Pr fdency of 
Bombay be required to prone for fervice, whe- 
ther offenſive or defenſive.” 

Mr. Francis entered in the councils book his 
reaſons for diſſenting from the Governor General, 
in a minute replete with good ſenſe and found 
policy. He admitted © the probability, that peace 
might be obtained on the terms of the treaty of 


Poorunder, provided this Government be itſelf 


in earneſt in purſuit of its preſent object, and 


ſuffered not itſelf to be entangled in the de- 


ſperate ſchemes of thoſe who now conſtitute the 
Government of Bombay. The re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace on the Malabar coaſt, I deem,” ſaid this 


wiſe and faithful counſellor, c to be eſſential, not 
merely to the proſperity of the India Company, 
but to their exiſtence. Let a war upon that 
cCoaſt be conducted how it may, the difference 
between conqueſt and defeat, in my judgment, is 
üttle more than the delay or acceleration of the 
ruin of all our reſources. The annexed account 


| ſhews that, during the laſt five years, they have re- 


_ ceived little leſs than 1 16 lacks of current rupees 


directly out of the revenues of Bengal. Yet their 


bond- debt accumulated daily, and now amounts 
to 38 lacks. By the month of October, the Pre 
ſident Hornby ſays, their finances will be ut- 
terly exhauſted—in the interval they will want a 
apply of 30 lacks. Of this ſum the Preſident pro- 
poles 
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poles to borrow 20 lacks, but doubts the poſſi- 
bility of raiſing ſo large a ſum ;—and if it could 
be borrowed, he ſays, they have no funds to pay 
even the intereſt, We ſhould do well to con- 
ſider how long we can maintain a war on ſuch a 
footing, before we engage in it. I will not ſup- 
poſe the caſe of new miſcarriages. Let it be ad- 


mitted, that ſacceſs and conqueſt are as certain as 


the moſt ſanguine expectation can imagine, it 


does not follow that the objects to be obtained | 


by them are ſuch as we ought to aim at in our 


preſent circumſtances, or that victory will pay its 


own expences. By extending our territorial poſ- 
ſeſſions, we create irreconcileable enmity in the 


minds of thoſe powers whom we immediately rob 


ol their property. We fill every other Indian State 


with jealouſy and alarm, and the territory we ac- 


quire comes waſted and depopulated into our 
hands. The nation now perhaps looks to Bengal 
as its laſt and greateſt external reſour ce. But if 
this demand upon us from home were not ſo 

preſſing, and ſo likely to increaſe as I think it is, 
n it is time for us to conſider, whether there be in 


Great Britain a fundamental force equal to the 
tenure of unbounded acquiſition at this diſtance 
from the ſeat of empire ; or whether we are not. 
arrived at a point at which common prudence 
dictates to us to fix once for all the limits of our 


dominion. If my judgment were to prevail, it 
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ſhould be our object to conNTRACT them.” To 
the whole of this moſt judicious and weighty mi- 
nute of Mr. Francis, the Governor General was 
pleaſed to declare, in very laconic terms, © that, 
from his anxiety to avoid controverſy, he ſhould 
decline any reply. 
A letter was then read by the Gov ernor, in an- 
ſwer to the diſpatches from Bombay, which, though 
ſtrongly objected to by Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Wheeler, received the ſanction of Mr. Barwell, and 
of Sir Eyre Coote, who had now taken his place at 
the Board as Commander in Chief of the Company's 
forces. Inthisletter, which is written in a ſtyle of 
ſuch artful and ſtudied confuſion as to be i in many | 
parts really unintelligible, the Governor, in name 
of himſelf and Council , acquaints the Pr eſidency i of 
Bombay in terms which have at leaſt the merit of 
being plain and explicit, “ that the Government of 
Bengal refuſes to ratify even the ſmalleſt tittle of 


the treaty or convention of Worgaum; that Gene- 


ral Goddard was inveſted w ith full pow ers to con- 
5 clude 2 pacitication with the Court of Poonah, on 

the terms preſcribed i in his intiructions; and that, 1 

if the NM: ihratta miniſters ſhall reject thoſe pro- 


| poſals, and the Company be reduced to the ne- 


_celiity of defending its rights by an open war, 


a latitude of action 18 left to General Goddard 
to avail hiinſelf of the lituation which fortune 


A ball preſent to him. Wich retpect to Mooda- 
: e 
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jee Booſla, it is confeſſed, that little hope is at 
this time entertained of his concurrence ; but if, 
beyond expectation, the Rajah {hall diſcover a 
willingneſs to accept of the propoſed alliance, 
inſtructions for that purpoſe are given to General 
Goddard. This negotiation is left,” to adopt the 
firange and perplexed phraſcology of this letter, 
« to the ſole management of General Goddard, m 
the authori ity of thoſe inſtructions, until the pe- 
riod of their ſuſpenſion by the refuſal or ſuch he- 
ſitation of Moodajee Booſla as he ſhall deem ſaf- 
ticient to warrant his declaring the negotiation 
ſuſpended. The future renewal of this negotia- 
tion we reſerve to be determined by our expreſs 
orders, but without revoking the credentials and 
inſtructions already eranted to General Goddard 
reſpecting it.” It would be hard indeed if the 
Governor, in the event of any ſiniſter cata- 
ſtrophe, could not, under the impenetrable veil of 
ſuch myſterious ambiguity of direction, ſereen him- 
ſelf from any diſagreeable reſponſibility. 

Mr. Haſtings, in order to enforce the general y 
tem of poliey contained i in this letter , tnorcover de— 
clared to the Counc il,“ th at he never would ſuffer 
the object to be lot, for which the detac bine nt; 
now commanded by General Goddard was firſt 
appointed.“ This pafled in the month of Jun: 
1779; and by a letter from General Goddard, 
duted October following, the Governor and Coun- 
La 


cil 
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cil are informed, as they had every reaſon to ex- 
pect, * that the Peiſhwa's Miniſter had, in plain 
and poſitive terms, declared to him that his maſter 
would not accede to the propoſals made by Ge- 
neral Goddard, or conclude peace with the Engliſh, 
unleſs Ragonaut Row, who had eſcaped, was de- 
livered up to him, and Salfette ſurrendered to the 
Mahratta Government ; that, in conſequence of 
this declaration, General Goddard had WO off 
the negotiation, and prepared for war.“ As was 

predicted by Mr. Francis, the whole reer 
race, including the Rajan of BERAR, together 

with Hyder Ally Khan, and the Nizam or Subah 

of the Decan, in the higheſt degree exaſperated 
and inflamed at the treachery of the Engliſh 
_ Government, now entered into an alliance, i in con- 

junction with the French, to expel the Engliſh 
nation from India; a combination of powers truly 
formidable, and w hich ev emal thook the Britiſh 
empire in the F Eaſt to its centre. „ 


In the progreſs of the war, thus wantonly pro- 


ada. the Government of Bengal ſoon found it- 


ſelf reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity for monex {| 


to defray the enor mous expence of its complex and 


extended operations. Rolling bis baleful eyes 


around,” the Governor General at length fixed 
them on the territory of Benares, a province de 
pending on the Vizieriate of Oude, highly culti- 
vated and populous, and the capital city of which, 
6 ſituated 
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ſituated on the Ganges, has for ages been regarded 
by the Hindoos as a place of peculiar and indelible 


ſanctity, as the ſeat and centre of their ſcience, 


their laws, their philoſophy and religion. The 
late Rajah of Benares, Bulwant Sing, during the 
wars between the Vizier and the Company, had 
_ zealouſly attached himſelf to the Engliſh intereſt ; 
and the Court of Directors, in their letter of May 


26, 1768, acknowledge“ the ſignal ſervices he had 


rendered them; and they expreſs their hope, that 
the attention paid to thoſe who have eſpouſed 
their intereſts in this war will 2 re their repu- 


tation in Hindoſtan, and that the Indian Powers 
| will be convinced that no breach of treaty will 


ever have their ſanction.“ 


Two years after this Balwant Sing died, leaving 


the ſueceſſion to his ſon, Cheyt Sing; and the Coun- 
ci of Calcutta, Mr. Cartier being then Preſident, in- 


| terpoſed their influence and authority at the Court 


of Lucknow, in order to procure from the Vizier Juſt 


and reaſonable terms of ſettlement. It was finally 
agreed, that the Rajah ſhould pay to the Vizier a 
: pejhenſp, or fine, equivalent to about 200,000]. and 


that an an nual ady ance of 30,000]. ſhould be made 


to the ſtated tr ibute. A ſolemn deed of confirma: 
| tion was then paſſed by the Vizier, and the Rajah 
was inveſted with the government, amid the loud 


acclamations of a numerous and happy people. 


In the year 1 773, at the immediate inſtance of 
I a * 
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Mr. Haſtings, this grant was anew confirmed and 
ratified by the Vizier, with the additional and ex- 
preſs proviſion, that no increaſe of tribute ſhall ever 
| hereafter be demanded; and that the govern- 
ment of Benares ſhall deſcend, on the terms of this 


agreement, to the heirs of the preſent Rajah. 


The Governor General, knowing the enmity 
which had long ſubſiſted between the Vizier and the 
late Rajah, declared himſelf © to be well convinced 
that the Rajah's inheritance, and perhaps his life, 
are no longer ſafe than w hile he enjoys the Com- 
pany's protection, which is his due by the ties of 
Juſtice and the obligations of public faith.“ In the 
following year, 1774, the Gov ernor General and 


Council obtained the affignment of the ſoyereign- 


ty paramount of the province of Benares by treaty 
with the Nabob Vizier of Oude,“ without any 
encroachment,” to adopt the words of the act of 
Council, © on the juſt rights of the Rajah, or the 
| engagements actually ſubſiſting with him.” And 
at the expreſs recommendation of Mr. Haſtings, FE 
by a new grant, farther privileges were conferred 
upon the Rajah—viz. the ſovereignty of the mint, 
and the rights of criminal juitice | in the laſt reſort 
the Governor, in the record of this tranſaction 

in the council— book, making uſe of theſe remark- 
able words: © The Rajah of Benares, from the 
ſituation of his country, which is a ſrontier to the Za 
Previmees of Oude and Bahar, may be made a.ſer- 


vie cable 
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viceable AL LY to the Company; but, to inſure 


his attachment, his intereſt muſt be connected 
with it, which cannot be better effected than by 


Freeing him totally from the remains of his preſent 
vaſſalage, under the guarantee and protection of the 


Company; and, at the ſame time, guarding him 
againſt any apprehenfions from this Government, 


by thus yxLEDGING its FAITH, that no encroach- 


ment n ever be made on his rights by the Com- 
pany.“ Such were, at this period, the good-will 


and even generoſity of Mr. Haſtings, that he pro- : 


poſed to receive the tribute of the Rajah, amount- 
ing to 260,000], per annum, punctually and cheer- 
fully paid in monthly aſſeſſinents not at Benares, 


but at Patna, the neareſt provincial ſtation, * leſt 

the preſence of a Reſident ſhould in any manner 
fruſtrate the intention of rendering the Rajah IN 
DEPENDENT—eventually reducing him,” as Mr. 
Haſtings's extreme ſolicitude apprehended, «to a 


mean and depraved ſtate of a mere Zemindar 2 3 
In this ſtate things remained till, in the Jour I 77 7 ; 


* It maybe tranſiently remarked, without making any invidivus 
application, as the time and occaſion do not coincide with theſe 
conceſſions and indulgencies of the new Governor, that amongſt 
the preſents privately received by Mr. Haſtings, and which he 
originally meant, as he acknowledges, for ever to conceal, but 
which circumſtances afterwards induced him to diſcloſe, was the 


ſum of 23, oool. or two lacks of rupees, from che Rajah Cheyt 
52.8 
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the Rajah had the misfortune to give great and 
mortal offence to the Governor General—an of- 
fence, however unintentional, for which his final 
and utter ruin only could atone. In order to 


comprehend the nature of his delinquency, it is 


neceſſary to obſerve, that in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, 1776, Mr. Haſtings, whether actuated 
by motives of paſſion, caprice, or temporary dif- 
content, had, in his private and confidential corre- 
ſpondence, authoriſed Mr. Maclean, his Agent 
in England, to ſignify to the Court of Directors 
his defire to refign his office, and to requeſt their 
nomination of a ſucceſſor to the vacancy which 
would be thereby occaſioned in the Supreme 7 
Council. The Court, after appointing a commit- 
tee to examine into the powers veſted in Mr. Mac- 
lean, unanimouſly reſolved to accept the ſaid re- 
ſignation, and named Mr. Wheeler to fill the va- 
cancy occaſioned by the ſame. A regular noti- 
fication of this acceptance was immediately tranſ- 
mitted to India, and the diſpatches were read in 
Council, June 19, 1777. Mr. Haſtings obſerving | 
a profound filence on the ſubject of theſe diſ- 


patches, General Clavering addrefſed a letter to 


him on the following day, containing a formal re- 


auiſition to the Governor General to ſurrender the 
keys of Fort William and of the Company” s tre- | 


ſury. But Mr. Haſtings, affecting ſurpriſe and 
indignation, peremptorily refuſed to comply with 
„ this 


this demand denying that his office was vacant, 
aſſerting that Mr. Maclean had exceeded his 
powers, and declaring his reſolution to maintain 
his authority by every legal means. General Cla- 
vering, on the contrary, conceiving the office to 


monſes to the other members of the Council, Mr. 
Barwell and Mr. Francis, and in the preſence of 
On the other hand Mr. Haſtings, ſupported by Mr. 


the garriſon of Fort William, to the Provincial 


ment, propoſed a reference to the Supreme Court of 
Judicature; to which Mr. Haſtin gs, confiding in the 
known integrity of Sir Elijah Impey, readily conſent- 


ing, a decifion was given in favor of Mr. Haſtings, _ 


But this judicial confirmation of his authority 
by no means ſatisfied the | haughty and revenge- 


ful ſpirit of the Governor. Omitting, therefore, 


to ſummon Sir John Clavering and Mr. Francis 


to the next meeting of Council ; the Governor, 


ſupported by the faithful Barwell, entered in 


__ 
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be irrevocably vacated, and that he himſelf had 
legally ſucceeded to the government, iſſued ſum- 


Mr. Francis took the oaths as Governor General. 
Barwell, iſſued directions to the Commandant of 


Councils, and to the Officers on the different mili- 
tary ſtations, enjoining them, at their peril, to obey 
no orders but ſuch as ſhould be ſigned by him or 
a majority of his Council. Sir John Clavering, 
perceiving that Mr. Haſtings was determined ra- 
ther to riſque a civil war than to reſign the gov ern- 
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the council-book a formal reſolve, importing. 
„that General Clavering having UusURPED the 
Prefidency of Bengal, had thereby relinquiſhed 
and vacated the office of Senior Counſellor and 
Commander in Chief of the Company's Forces 
and that, ſor the preſervation of the legality of their 
proccedings, the ſaid General Clavering be not 
in future ſummoned or admitted as a Member of 

the Council.” | This reſolve was notitied to Sir 
John Clavering, and iflued in general orders to 
the officers civil and military of the three pro- 
vinces. At the enſuing meeting of Council, Mr. 
Francis moved the reverſal of theſe proceedings; 
but Mr. Haſtings declared his determination to ad- 

here to them, ſaying, „that they were not the 
precipitate effects of an inſtant and paſſionate im- 
pulſe ; but the fruits of long and zemperate deli- 
beration, and of the ſtricteſt ſenſe of public duty.” 

The Chief Juſtice Impey having his reaſons for 
declining to ſupport the Governor in this exer- 
ciſe of his PUBLIC Duty, Mr. Haſtings thought b 
proper to move a ſubſequent reſolution in Council, 
conformably to the advice of the Judges,“ That 

all parties be replaced in the ſame ſituation mm 


which they ſtood before the receipt of the laſt 


advi ices from England.” 
T bus terminated this extraordinar y 1 but, 
moſt unfortunately tor the Rajah Cheyt Sing, on the 
- firſt intelligence of General Clavering advancement 

” OO 10 
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to the government, he had, with officious complai- 


ſance, deputed a vakeel, or ambaſſador, to congratu- 
late the new Governor on his acceſſion. This, Mr. 
Haſtings, in his ſubſequent juſtification, urges as a 
_ preſumptive proof of the Rajah's diſaffection to 
the Engliſh Government ; and the affront thus of- 


fered to him appears to have rankled in his proud 


and malignant mind, till he found a fit opportu- 
nity for gratifying his dire revenge. Conſcious 
of his unlimited and uncontrollable power, the 
Governor propoſed in Council, July gth, 1978, 
Sir John Clavering being now deceaſed, © That 
the Rajah of Benares ſhould conſent to the eſta- 
bliſhment of three battalions of ſepoys, to be raiſed 


and maintained at his own expence; and not- 


withſtanding the alarm of the Rajah at the firſt in- 
timation of this deſign, and the vigorous oppoſi- 


tion of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheeler, the reſolve 


was carried into effect by the caſting vote of the 


Governor. The ſum of five lacks of rupees, which 
was ſuppoſed to be equivalent to the expence of 
raiſing the three battalions, was demanded of the 


Rajah to be paid in ſpecie within five days; and in 


caſe of non-compliance, the Reſident Fowke was 
- peremptorily enjoined to refrain from all further 
intercourſe with him. The affrighted Rajah paid 
the money without delay or heſitation. But the 


| fame demand being renewed the following year, 
he ventured to remind the Goyernor in a moſt re- 
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ſpectful letter, that he was encouraged to be. 
| Heve the former demand would not be drawn into 
precedent. I am therefore hopetul,” ſaid he, you 
will be kindly pleaſed to excuſe me the five lacks 
now demanded, and that nothing may be demand- 
ed of me beyond the amount expreſſed in the pot- 
tab. In reply to this ſubmiſſive application, the 
Governor repeated his demand, that the Rajah 
ſhould, without evaſion or delay, pay the five lacks 

of rupces—in caſe of his refuſal, informing him 
that meaſures would be taken to oblige him to a 
compliance. The third year the fame demand 
being made, the Rajah again entreated a remiſſion, 
but without effect; and as a puniſhment for his 
continued contumacy, the Governor General, of his 

own authority, impoſed upon him an additional 
fine or mulc of 10,000]. Theſe outrages failing 

to produce the effect intended on the mild and 
timid temper of the Rajah, a ſudden demand was 

made, in addition to the tribute and ſubſidy, to pro 
vide a body of 2000 cavalry for the ſervice of the 
Company. It was in vain that the Rajah proteſted 
he had no more than 1300 horſe ; in his ſervice; 500 


of which, and 500 burkundaſſes or match-lockmen, 


ſhould be ready to march to whatever place they 
ſhould be ſent. Mr. Haſtings deigned no anſwer 
whatever to this repreſentation, but declared, © that 
be was determined to convert the faults of the 
A into a public beyefit—that he would exact 
the 
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the ſum of 500,000], as a puniſhment for his breach 
of engagements and other acts of miſconduct—and 


that if the Rajah ſhould refuſe the demand, he 


would deprive him of his government.” 


Mr. Barwell and Mr. Francis having by this time 


returned to England, and Mr. Wheeler only re- 
maining in Council, the ſole power and reſponſi- 


bility of Government centred in the perſon of Mr. 
Haſtings. For the purpoſe of executing more ef- 
fectually theſe preconcerted defigns, the Governor 


determined upon a journey to Benares; previous 
to which he veſteck in himſelf, by a formal act, the 
entire powers of the Supreme Council. At the 
eve of his departure, however, he condefcended 
to inform Mr. Wheeler, © that the offences of the 
Rajah required puniſhment : and as his wealth was 
great, and the Company's exigencics prefling, it 
was a meaſure of policy and juſtice to exact from 


Lim a large pecuniary mulct for their relief.” 


Onthe entranceof the Governor General into 1 
province, he was met by the Rajah in perſon with 
a magnificent attendance. Nevertheleſs, to ſhew 
his confidence in the juſtice of the Governor, he 
entered alone the pinnace in which the Governor 
had proceeded up the Ganges, and, in a lowly and 
ſuppliant manner, putting his turban in his lap, 
entreated his favor. He was, however, repulſed | 
with great arrogance ; and on the arrival of the 


Governor at Benares, he received an injunction 


from 
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from Mr. Haſtings not to enter his Sue with⸗ 
out his permiſſion. 

On the ſucceeding day, the Governor ſent arti. 
5 cles of accuſation in writing to the Rajah, import- | 
ing, 1. That he had endeayored to excite diſorders 
in the Government on which he depended. 2. That 
he had ſuffered with impunity the perpetration of 
robberies and murders, even in the ſtreets of Be- 
nares, to the great and public ſcandal of the Engliſh } 
name. 3. That he had delayed the payment of the | 
ſums required of him for the Company's ſervice : 
and, 4. That he had not complied with the de- 
mand of cavalry—all of which amounted, as the 


Governor aſſerted, to a direct charge of diſaffection 


and infidelity to the Government on which the 
Rajah depended—And to theſe articles of impeach- | 
ment he demanded an immediate anſwer. On the | 
evening of the ſame day, the Rajah ſent in his de- | 
fence, denying, in the moſt poſitive manner, the 
truth of the aforeſaid articles. © My enemies,” faid 

| he, © with a view to my ruin, have made falſe repre- } 
ſentations to you. Now that, happily for me, you | 
have yourſelf arrived at this place, you will be | 
able to aſcertain all the circumſtances : I. relative 
do the horſe; 2. to my people going to Calcutta; | 
3. the dates x the receipts of the particular ſums 
above mentioned. I have never ſwerved in the | 
ſmalleſt degree from my duty to you. It remains 
with you to decide on all theſe matters. I am in 
Be every 
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every thing your ſlave. What is juſt I have re- 
preſented to you May your proſperity increaſe !” 
At this reply the Governor expreſſed great wrath, 
declaring it to be leſs a vindication of the Rajah 
than a recrimination on him; and that it was 
couched in terms of defiance, maniteſting A dan- 
gerous ſpirit of independency. 5 

In conſequence of the Rajah's offenſive and au- 
dacious conduct, Mr. Haſtings conceived bimſelf 
obliged to adopt ſome deciſive plan — and an order 
Vas therefore immediately iſſued to put the Rajah 
under an arreſt in his own palace. To this indignity 
the Rajah, ſhocked as he appeared to be, ſubmitted 
with the moſt paſſive humility : * He hoped,” he 

ſaid, © that the Governor would allow him a ſub- 
fiſtence i in conſideration of his father s ſervices— 
but as for his zemindary, his forts and his treaſures, 
he was ready to lay them at his feet, and his life 
if required.“ Being at once dejected with the 
ignominy, and diſmayed with the danger of his 
ſituation, ſurrounded by a guard of ſepoys with 
their ſwords drawn, he wrote to the Governor 
cc Whatever be your pleaſure, do it with your own 
hands. I am your flave. What occafion can 
there be for a guard? Tt depends on you alone to 
take away, or not to take aw ws the country out 
of my hands.“ 

The higheſt alarm and aftonichinent we; ex- 
cited i in the city of Benares, by this arreſt of the 


Raja ab, 
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Rajab, great numbers of people aſſembled round the 
palace, nor could the earneſt and repeated entreaties 
of their Prince reſtrain them from acts of violence: 
and believing the perſon of the Rajah, who was much 

beloved by his ſubjects, to be expoſed to extreme 

| hazard, they at length broke through the encloſure, 
and falling ſuddenly upon the guard of ſepoys and 
Engliſh officers, nearly the whole were cut to pieces. 

In the tumult the Rajah made his eſcape over the 
walls of his palace by means of a cord formed of 

turbans tied together; and, croffing the Ganges 

1n a boat, fled to a place of refuge, whence he di- 
rected a ſuppliant letter to Mr. Haſtings, to which 
the Governor affirmed © he did not think it be- 

coming him to reply.” On the contrary, leaving 
Benares with preci ipitation, he ordered the Rajah's 
troops to be every where attacked, as if the Rajah 
had been in avowed and open rebellion. So in- 


conſiderable, notwithſianding, was the force by 


which he was attended, that the Governor ac- 
knowledged the fate of the Britiſh empire in In- 
dia to be expoſed, by theſe daring, or, to ſpeak 


more properly, theſe raſhandfrantic meaſures, tothe | 


moſt imminent danger ; for the fate of the empire 
he ſuppoſed, at this critical moment, to be cloſely 
connected with that of his own perſon. «© Mean 
as its ſubſtance may be, its accidental qualities, ſays 
| the Governor General, © were equivalent to thoſe 
which, like the characters of a taliſinan in the Ara- 
bian 
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bian mythology, formed the eſſence of the State 
itſelf.” By a confeſſion humiliating in proportion 
to its truth he declares, “ that gvERY STATE 
around would have RISEN IN ARMS againſt the 
ENGLISH ; and EVERY SUBJECT of their own domi- 
nion would, Og to their ſeveral abilities, have 
become an Enemy.” Theſe few lines contain per- 

haps the bittereſt ſatire ever written upon any go- 


vernment, or upon any ſyſtem of deſpotiſm and 


jp oppreſſion that has impudently aſſumed the name. 


The troops in the province of Benares being, 
however, quickly re-inforced, the territories of 
the Rajah were completely reduced. The Ra- 
jah having himſelf made his eſcape to the camp of 
the Mahrattas, orders were given by Mr. Haſtings 
to ſeize upon the fortreſs of Bidjegur, the reſidence 
of the Rannee Pauna, mother of Cheyt Sing, re- 
preſented as a woman fingularly amiable and vir- 
tuous, and againſt whom no delinquency was even 


_ pretended. The treaſures of the Rannee being 


very conſiderable, ſhe was deſirous to capitulate 
upon conditions, in order to ſave ſomething from | 
the wreck of her fortunes. But Mr. Haſtings 
| wrote to the commander, Major Popham, I 
think every demand the Rannee has made to 
you, except that of ſafety and reſpect for her per- 
ſon, unreaſonable.—1 apprehend that ſhe will con- 
trive to defraud the captors of a conſiderable part 
of the booty, by being ſuffered to retire without 
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examination. But this is your conſideration, and 
not mine. As to making any conditions with her 
for a proviſion, I will never conſent to it. In a 
fecond letter he fays, * If the delays the ſurrender 
bey ond the term of twenty-four hours, it is my 
politive injunction that you put a ſtop to the ne- 
_ gotiation, and on no account renew ut— Nor will I 
crant her ANY CONDITIONS WHATEVER; but leave 
her expoſed to thoſe dangers the has chaſen to 
riſque, rather than truſt to the CLEMENCY and 
| deere of our Government.“ 

- The caſtle being accordingly d withio 
the time ſpecihed, the articles of the capitulation, 
by which an allowance of 15 per cent. was re- 
terved to the Rannce, were nevertheleſs ſhame- TY 
tully and outrageouſly broken, the perſon of the 
Rannee and her attendants groſsly inſulted, and 
their effects plundered. Notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts and repreſentations of Major Popham the com- 

mander, a man of humanity and honor, no redreſs 
w as obtained from the Governor, who, now wholly 5 
intent upon the vindication of his conduct, evi- 
dently reſulting from the moſt obdurate pride and 
ſteadtaſt hate, had cauſed a great number of affida- 
vits and depoſitions, aiming to prove the exiſtence 
_ of a conſpiracy againſt the Engliſh Government, 
to be taken by Sir Elijah Impey, who happened a 1 
this time, in the courſe of an excurſion for the benefit 
of his Pealth, to be fortunately 1 reſident a6. Benares. 


In 
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In his ſubſequent famous narrative of this tranſ- 
action to the Court of Directors, Mr. Haſtings 
heſitated not to aſſert, © that the Rajah of Benares 
had no claim to the title or privileges of a Prince 
that the deeds which paſſed between him and the 
Board upon the transfer of the zemindary in 1775 
were not to be underſtood to bear the quality and 
force of a treaty between equal States—that the 
payments to be made by him were not a tribute, 
but a rent— that, being nothing more than a com- 
non Zemindar, he owed a perſonal allegiance and 
an implicit and unreſerved obedience to the authority 
of the Company, at the forfeiture of his zemindary, 
and even of his life and property *.“ a 
* Perhaps the recorila of hiſtory do not exhibit a poſition more 
_ enormouſly extravagant, than that the Sovereign of a province 
in the interior parts of Hindoſtan, exerciſing the powers of go- 
vernment over a happy and conſenting people, ſhould owe impli- 
cit and unreſerved obedience to a company of traders inhabiting a a 
Larbarous iſtand on the other ſide of the globe. In vindication of 
the arbitrary and exceſſive fine of 500,000]. impoſed by Mr. Haſ- 


. tings on the Rajah, the Governor, i in his MINUTES of DEFENCE, 


pretends, © that, notwithſtanding the privileges guarantied to 
the Rajah, the right of fine was expreſsly reſerved to the Com- 
pany :*'—and he affirms this right to be woven into the texture 
of the Mogul Government. If ſo, it is evident that all ſtipulations 
for the payment of a ſpecific tribute are trifling and ridiculous, 
But his authorities moſt egregiouſly fail him. 1. He tells us that | 
the Vizier Sujah ul Dowla levied a fine on the death of the father 
for the inveſliture of the ſon.——True : but the agreement was, in 
Fly caſe, on n both ſides optional—the zemindary or principality 
K 2 not 
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it poſſible, nevertheleſs, that theſe extraordinary 
poſitions might ſtagger the faith of ſome perverſe 
or ſceptical perſons, he thought proper ts ſubjoin 
an argument which could not fail to operate in his 
favor, viz. © That, if he had acted with an unwar- 
rantable rigor, and even INJUSTICE, towards Cheyt 
Sing; yet, ſirſt, if he did believe that extraordinary 
means were neceflary, and thoſe exerted with a 
ſtrong hand, to preſerve the Company's intereſts 
from ſinking under the accumulated weight that 
oppreſſed them—or, 2dly, if he ſaw a political ne- 
ceſſity for curbing the overgrown power of a great 
member of their dominion, and to make it con- 
tribute to the relief of their preſſing exigences 
that his error would be excuſable, as prompted by. 
an exceſs of zeal for the Company's intereſt 4 05 
ing with too ſtrong a bias upon his judgment.“ 

After the depoſition of the Rajah Cheyt Sing, 
Ar. Haſtings, in virtue of the commiſſion with 


not being bai in the küny of Bulwant Sing till ſo decked . 
by the ſubſequent treaty of 1773. 2. He alleges, that when 
the right of the Mint was transferred to the Rajah, it was ar- 
ticled, that the proper weight and ſtandard ſhould be preſerved 
by the Rajah, under pain of forfeiting the Mint, and being liable 
to any penalty the Board might think proper to impoſe. But in 
this, as in the former inſtance, the Rajah voluntarily accepted 
the grant with the condition annexed. Vet from theſe premiſes 
Mr. Haſtings prepoſterouſly infers, that the enormous fine arbi- 


: trarily impoſed by him was “ confonant to the W be- 
twee the Company and che Rajah.” 1 


— which 
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which he had inveſted himſelf, exerciſed an autho- 
rity over the province of Benares nothing leſs than 
deſpotic. Setting aſide all former agreements, 
although evidently made with the Rajahs not in 
their perſonal but political capacitv, he increaſed 
the tribute, or ſtated rent-charge, from 260,000 to 
400,000]. per annum. Having beſtowed the go- 
vernment on a youth called Mehip Narrain, a de- 
ſcendant by the mother from the Rajah Bulwant 
Sing; he, in addition to the tr ibute, impoſed ſuch : 
heavy and grievous duties on merchandize, as 
threatened the abſolute annihilation of their com- 
merce; charging moreover penſions on the reve- 
nues of the province, and ſending large bodies of 
troops into the territory of Benares, to be main- 
tained by the ee and pepe inhabit- 
ants, 

The father of the new | Rajah, -Diirblizee Sing, 
who was appointed guardian and adminiſtrator to 
his ſon, was by Mr. Haſtings in a ſhort time de- 
poſed from his office, on a yague and general 
charge of mal-adminiſtration and DEPICIENCY in 

bis PAYMENTS, and thrown into priſon. His 

property being confiſcated, and his perſon endan- 


gered, he in a ſhort time died, overwhelmed with . 


5 diſtreſs and ruin. 


„When a new ſyſtem was to be formed with 

the ſacceſſor of Cheyt Sing,” ſays Mr. Haſtings, 

* I ſaw no objection to making the Company's 
7 intereſts 
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intereſts my fr/# principle of action. The eaſy ac- 


cumulation of too much wealth had been Cheyt 
Sing's ruin. It had buoyed him up with extrava- 
gant and ill-tounded notions of independeney, 
which I much wiſhed to diſcourage in the future 
Rajah. Some part, therefore, of the ſuperabun- 
dant produce of the country I turned into the 
coffers of the Sovereign, i. e. the Company, ay au 
augmentation of the tribute.” 
Here the grand object of the Britiſh 6 
ment in India, as adminiſtered by Mr. Haſtings, 
is openly and undiſguiſedly avowed——The filling the 
Company's coffers with money, was by bim held to be 
the rst principle of action. Happy would it indeed 
have been for the inhabitants of Hindoſtan, if 
even this abominable and infamous principle had 
| been purſued by rational and politic means, ſuch as 
would have ſecured, unimpaired, the ſources of 
_ proſperity, though for the mere purpoſe of ſubſe- 
quent plunder and emolument. 
On the depoſition of Durbitzee Sing from the 
regency, a man of obſcure origin, one Jagher 
Deo Sheo, was exalted to this dangerous pre-emi- 


- Hence. This new miniſter, warned by the fate 
of his predeceſſor, extorted the tribute money 1 


and other duties impoſed by the Governor, with 
the moſt rigorous ſeverity. The trade and cul- 
tivation of the province having in a ſhort time de- 
clined in an incredible degree, the Reſident at 
Benares 


Benares declared to the Board at Calcutta, that 
the collection of the revenue was become very 
difficult. But of this fact the Governor General | 
himſelf gave the moſt deciſive atteſtation. Paſſ- 
ing through the province of Benares, in his pro- 
greſs to Lucknow, in the ſpring of 1784, he de- 
clares, in a letter addreſſèed to the Council at Cal- 
cutta, © that he was fatigued with the clamors of 
the diſcontented inhahitants. Though the drought. 
of the preceding ſummer might contribute to 
| heighten the diſtreſs, the Governor acknowledges 
there is reaſon to believe that the cauſe exiſted 
principally in a defective, if not corrupt and op- 
preſſive adminiſtration. The avowed principle, ſays 
he, on which the preſent” Adminiſtration acts, IS, 
that the whole ſum fixed for the revenue of the 
province muff be collected, and that the deficiency 
arifing in places where the crops have failed, muſt 
be ſupplied from the reſources of others where 
the induſtry of the cultivators has been more ſuc- 
ceſsfully exerted. 
In the management of the cuſtoms; the exorbi- 
tant rates exacted by an arbitrary valuation of the 
goods, the practice of exacting duties twice on 
the ſame goods, firſt from the ſeller, and after- 
wards from the buy by and the vexatious diſputes 
and delays drawn on the merchants by theſe op- 
preflions, were loudly complained of. Under ſuch 
circumſtances, we are not to wonder if the mer- 
e K 4 i chants 
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chants of foreign countries are diſcouraged from 
reſorting to Benares, 

One evil I muſt mention, becauſe it "ON 
been verified by my own obſervation, and is 
of that kind which reflects an UNMERITED RE- 
PROACH on our general and national character.— 
When I was at Buxar, the Reſident, at my 
deſire, enjoined the Naib ta appoint creditable 
people to every town through which our route 
lay, to perſuade and encourage the inhabitants ta 
remain in their houſes, promiſing to give them 
guards, as I approached, for their pratection.— 
But, to my great diſappointment, I found every 
: place through which I paſſed ABANDONED, 1 
am ſorry to add, that from Buxar to the oppoſite 
boundary, I have ſeen xorhixe but TRACES of 
COMPLETE DEVASTATION in EVERY VILLAGE.— 
I cannot help remarking, that, except the city of i 
Benares, the province is in effect without a go- 
vernment. The adminiſtration of the province is 
miſconducted, and the people oppreſſed ; trade 


diſcouraged, and the revenue in danger of a ra- 


pid eine fram. the violent e of 8 
Dy means.” 
Such is the picture, FIRED be the hand of the 
maſter artiſt, of the bleſſed effects of Britiſh Go- 
vernment in India l—In order to remedy theſe 
evils, the Governor propoſed to cjet the new 
adminiſuator from his office; which was ſaon af- 
85 terwards 
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terwards accordingly done, and a temporary ad- 
miniſtration for the government of the province 
ſubſtituted, without however making any provi- 
ſion for a reduction of taxes, or a remiſſion of tri- 
bute. The oppreſſion of Jagher Deo Sheo being 
doubtleſs, in the eyes of the Governor, a crime of 
much leſs magnitude than the impunctuality of 
his predeceſſor Durbitzee Sing, he eſcaped with a 
_ ſimple diſmiſſion, without incurring the penalties 
of fine, impriſonment, and death. 

If the conduct of Mr. Haſtings i in relation to 
the province of Benares ſhould be deemed liable 
to ſerious exception, it is to be feared that an exa- 
mination of his ſyſtem of policy reſpecting the vi- 

zieriate of Oude, a far more extenſive ſcene of 
operation, will tend but little to redeem his cha- 
racter. It muſt ſuffice, for this is not a profeſſed 
| hiſtory of the adminiſtration of Mr, Haſtings, 
lightly to touch upon a few leading points of this 

too fertile topic. 

The terms of the treaty concluded in the year 
1765 with the Vizier Sujah ul Dowla, by the late 
Lord Clive, left that great and powerful province 
in a conſiderable meaſure dependent upon the 
Company. From this fatal period the decay and 
deſolation of the Vizieriate commenced. For to 
come into contact with the Engliſh Government, 
ſeemed univerſally and inſtantly to produce a ſort 
of political paralyſis. Tho unn revenue, which 

was 
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was eſtimated at more than three millions, had 
ſunk in the year 1779 to leſs than one million 
and a half. The Vizier had contracted to main- 
tain at his own expenee'a brigade of the Com- 
pany's troops in his ſervice, for fo long time as he 
might deem them neceſſary for the defence of his 
country. But the Court, of Directors, in their 
letter to the Governor and Council of the 15th 
of December 1775, expreſsly ſay, “ If you intend 
to exert. your influence, firſt to induce. the Vizicr 
to acquieſce in your propoſal, and afterwards to 
compel him to keep the troops in. his pay during 
Four pleaſure, your intents are unjuſt, and a cor- 
reſpondent conduct would reflect great diſhonor 
on the Company.” But Mr. Haſtings had long 
Jearnt to held the orders of his ſuperiors in con- 
tempt, and to ſet their authority at defiance, 
The Nabob Afoph nl Dowla, who had ſucceeded 
his father in the Vizieriate, February 1775, 
making very earneſt ſupplication to be relicyed 
from this burden, which the reduced ſtate of bis 
revenue rendered him utterly unable to ſupport; 
Mr. Haſtings without heſitation declared © the 
7 relief deſired to be totally inadmiſſible ;” '—farther 
_ affirming, © that the Zone in which the demands 1 
the Nabob were afſerted, gave cauſe for the moſt _ 
alarming ſuſpicions ;* though it is difficult to con- 
ceive how language more ſubmiſſive and bumble 
could have been adopted. 


© During 
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«During three years (ſays the Nabob) the expence 
occaſioned by the troops in brigade, and others com- 
manded by European officers, has much diſtreſſed 
the ſupport of my houſehold, inſomuch that the al- 
lowances made to the ſeraglio and children of the 
deceaſed Nabob have been reduced to one fourth 
of what it had been. The attendants and ſer- 
vants of my court have received no pay for two 
years paſt, and applications from my father's pri- 


vate creditors are daily preſſing upon me. All. 
' theſe difficulties I have for three years ſtruggled 


through, and found this conſolation therein, 


that it was complying with the pleaſure of the 

Honorable Company, and in the hope that the 
Supreme Council would make enquiry, from im- 
partial perſons, into my diſtreſſed ſituation : but 1 


am now FORCED to a repreſentation. From the 
great increaſe of expence, the revenues were ne- 


cell) farmed out at a high rate, and deficien- 
cies followed yearly. The country and cultiva- 


tion is ABANDONED ; and as to the European 
troops, the Nabob declares that they brought no- 


thing but confuſion into the affairs of his govern- 


5 ment, and were entirely their own maſters.” 


Far from being moved by theſe repreſentations 


the Governor General declared, in his inſtruc- 


tions tranſmitted to the Reſident Purling at the 
Court of Lucknow, „that the Nabob ſtands en- 


5 gaged to our r Government to maintain the Eng- 
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liſh armies formed for the protection of his domi- 
nions, and that it was ouR part, and not us, to 
judge and determine in what manner and at what 
time theſe ſhall be reduced and withdrawn.“ And 
in a minute of conſultation on this ſubject, at the 
Council Board, Mr. Haſtings aſſerted “ that the 
arrangement of meaſures between the Britiſh Go- 
vernment and the native powers of India muſt, in 
caſe of diſagreement about the . thereof, 
be decided by the srRONGEST.“ = 
I wbis being his avowed ſyſtem of bey it can 
PEAT no wonder that the government and coun- 
try of Oude ſhould proceed, with rapid and acce- 
Ierated progreſs, to the extremity of political diſ- 
trefs and ruin. Mr. Haſtings himſelf, towards 
the cloſe of his adminiſtration, thus, i in a minute 
of Council, expreſſes his ſenſe of the ſituation of 
the Vizier: “ Our alliance has proved the ex- 
linction of his ſovereignty, and the impoverithment 
of his country and revenue.” 
In the year 1781, a Seas of delegation 
having been executed at Calcutta, inveſting Mr. 5 
Haſtings with the entire powers of the Supreme 
Council, the Governor General reſolved to viſit 
the province in perſon. At a meeting which 
took place at Chunar, on the confines of Benarcs, 
a ſecret treaty was concluded by the Governor 
with the Vizier, containing ſeveral articles of an 
extraordinary nature; and it has been ſaid, that 
OS n 
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no treaty ever contained ſo much treachery in fo 
ſmall a compaſs. By this time the claims upon 
the Nabob, on various grounds and pretences, 
aroſe to the enormous ſum of 2,785,0001. ſter- 
ling, which was conſiderably more than two years 
nett produce of the Nabob's revenues. In order 
to liquidate this debt, Mr. Haſtings urged the 
Nabob, and an article to this effect was inſerted 
in the treaty of Chunar, to a general reſumption 
of the jaghires, or government affignments upon 
land, throughout the province, to the amount of 
many hundred thouſand pounds annual rent, in- 
cluding the proviſions made by the former Nabob- 
Viziers for their Princes of the blood, and the an- 
tient friends and dependents of their family. The 
eſtates thus confiſcated were re-let on rack rents 
and at the ſame time mortgaged to rich bankers 
ef Benares, to ſupply the immediate wants of the 
Engliſh Government. 1 
A 61FT from the Vizier of 1oo, ooo l. was alſo 
at this period accepted by Mr. Haſtings ; which 
being, as he confeſſed, a ſum of too great mag- 
| nitude to be concealed, he, after ſome delibera- 
tion, thought proper to apprize the Court of Di- 
rectors of this violation of their commands, and 
of his own oath. But he nevertheleſs had the 
preſumption to expreſs his hope © that, in conſi- 
deration of his long and faithful ſervices, and. the 
ſums he had expended from his private fortune 
— upon 
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upon their account, they would permit him to 
apply this donation to his own uſe.” 
The confuſion and diſtreſs conſequent on the 
late violent expedient of reſumption, and other 
devices of extortion, it is impoſſible in adequate 
terms to deſcribe. The whole fabric of civil go- 
vernment ſeemed to totter, and verge upon anni- 
| hilation and anarchy, The regular authority of 
the magiſtracy, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
totally ceaſed ; and no power was viſible but that 
of the farmers of the revenue, attended by bodies 
of troops to enforce the collections. The country 
was declared by one of the Nabob's miniſters M 
be „ a ſpeaking picture of famine and woe.” 
- From the total want of police, ſays the Reſi- 
dent Briſtow, hardly a day eſcapes but I am 
informed of ſome tragical event, whereof the bare 
recital is ſhocking to humanity :” and he confeſſes 
that his feelings are ſenſibly hurt, and his com- 
paſſion ſtrongly excited, by the diſgraceful and 
miſerable ſtate of poverty to which the brothers of 
the Nabob are reduced. P rom three of theſe 
princes, Mirza Ali, Mirza Hyder, and Mirza Sief, 
the Reſident received an affecting repreſentation, 
or memorial, in which they ſay, “ Our ſituation 
is not fit to be told For two years we have not 
received an hubba on account of our tmcaw (aſ- 
ſignment on the revenue). It is ſurpriſing, hav- 
ing ſuch a friend as you, our ſituation is arrived 
_ at 


at that paſs that we ſhould be in diſtreſs for bread 
and clothing—Yer we are the soxs of Sujah ul 
Dowla!“ But the heart of Mr. Haſtings never 
in any inſtance counteradted the deſigns of his 
| head, and the wretched inhabitants of Oude were 
deſtined to fee yet ne” abominations than 
theſe. 
The mother ad wife of the late Nabob ki 
their court at the city of Fyzabad, where, after 
the cuſtom of the Eaſt, they lived in much mag- 
nificence, having the charge of educating the nu- 
merous offaning of the deceaſed Sovereign, and 
of maintaining a houſehold conſiſting of 2000 per- 
tons. To ſupport this vaſt expence, the. Nabob 
had left them a large proportion of his treaſures, 
and had ſettled upon them jaghires ſuitable to 
their high rank and dignity, and to the import- 
ance of the truſt committed to them; ſolemnly 
and earneſtly recommending at the fame time the 
intereſts of his family to the guardian care and 
protection of the Company, by whom their poſ- 
ſeſſions had been ſubſequently and authentically 
guarantied. By the treaty of Chunar, neverthe- 
leſs, the preſent Nabob was authorized by Mr. 
Haſtings to ſeize upon the jaghires, or landed ef- 


dates, of theſe illuſtrious relatives, and to allow 


them penſi ons equal to the amount. And this 
the Gover nor pretended was conformable to the 


Nahom- 
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Mahommedan law *. The Nabob appearing nevet- 
theleſs manifeſtly reluctant to carry this odious 
project into execution, Mr. Haſtings ſignified his 
pleaſure to His own Reſident at Lucknow, Mr. 
Middleton, © that as this meaſure originated with 
the Engliſh, and was intended for their benefit, 
the execution was to be FoRCED upon him,” — 
although the expreſs words of the treaty of Chunar 


were merely, that the Nabob be permitted to re- 
5 ſame ſuch jaghires as he may think neceflary.” 


* Soon after che deceaſe of Sujah ul. Dowla, a diſpute conſe 


between Aſoph ul Dowla his ſucceſſor, and the Begums his re- 


lat ions, reſpecting the proportion of treaſure which legally ap- 


pertained to them; and the Board of Calcutta, taking cogni- 
zance of this matter, unanimouſly decided (Sir John Clavering, 
55 Colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, then fitting at the Board) 
| that by the Mahommedan law the Princeſſes were entitled only _ 
to the property of their huſbands within the zenana or ſeraglio 


where they reſided. The Begums cheerfully acquieſced in this 


deciſion; in conſequence of which, a vaſt fum was refunded by 


them, and their remaining treaſure ſecured by a formal guaran. 


tee, in which Mr. Haſtings concurred, though, as he inſinuates, 


without reſponſibility, “ being then an inefficient member of 
the Board.” But for Mr. Haſtings to appeal to the Koran 


as a ſanction for his ſubſequent enormities, is, to adopt the lan- 


guage of Mr. Sheridan, in his famous ſpeech of February 7, 


1787, as if there were ſomething i in the inſtitutions of Ma- 
| hommed, that made it meritorious for a Chriſtian to be a ſavage 


— that rendered it criminal to treat the inhabitants of India 


| with humanity or mercy—that even made 1 it impious in a ſon not 


to plunder his mother! 9 3 


In 
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In order to impart ſome color of juſtice to 
this outrage, depoſitions the moſt futile and ridi- 
culous were, as recently at Benares, extra-judi- 
cially made before Sir Elijah Impey, who unex- 
pectedly preſented himſelf in the courſe of his pro- 
greſs, aſter leaving Benares, firſt at Chunar, then 
at Lucknow. For this magiſtrate ſo miſerably 
degraded his character and ſtation, as to become 
a principal agent in this buſineſs. And ſuch was 
the ſilent celerity of his movements, that the Chief 
Juſtice has been with humorous allufion com- 
pared to the Ghoſt in Hamlet, exclaiming in al- 
molt every quarter at the ſame inſtant, © Swear !” 
Theſe affidavits, founded on vague and incohe- 
rent rumors, were deſigned to prove, that the 
Princeſſes of Oude fomented the inſurrection at 
Benares, and were even engaged in a plot for 
the dethronement of their own ſon, and the utter 
extirpation of the Engliſh nation. Very little 
| fireſs, however, was at this criſis placed by Mr. 
I Haſtings on the validity of theſe proots, which 
were ev identiy calculated to anſwer a different 
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. Mejor Mar fork, | in the 898 05 of W examination at the 1 

a the Houſe of Commons, May 8, 1786, being aſked whether 
there was any reaſon to believe that the Begums had, in conjunc- | 
tion with other powers, formed a plan for the extirpat ion of the 
Engliſh? anſwered, “ that ſuch a thing was too abſurd to be 


credited by any perſon knowing the poſition of affairs at that 
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* Your pleaſure,” ſays Mr. Middleton, © re- 
ſpecting the Begums I have learnt from Sir Eli- 
jah Impey.— Finding the Nabob wavering in his 
determination about the reſumption of the jag- 


hires, I this day ordered the neceflary perwan- 
nabe for that purpoſe. . But before they were tran- 
ſoribed, I received a meſlage from the Nabob, en- 
treating that I would withhold them till the morn- 


ing. As it 18 poſſible that the Nabob, ſeeing the 


buſineſs will at all events be done, may make it an 
act of his own, I have conſented to dulge him 
in this requeſt,” 


The Nabob at length iſmned his per annabs, but 


with extreme reluctance, and, to uſe the language 
of Mr. Middleton, © after much trifling evaſion 
and puerile excuſes ;”—the irreſiſtible effaſions, no 


doubt, of that natural affection which it is ſo dif- 
ficult totally to eradicate from the human heart, 
but which by men hardened | in villany i is en 


Z time in India.” He 3 « that a univerſal diſaffeQion | 


prevailed throughout all the provinces of Oude, owing to the 


_ meaſures of our Government, and the unheard-of oppreſſions of 
Colonel Hannay, the commander of the Engliſn troops; the ef- | 
fects of which appeared in deferted villages and uncultivated 
tracts of land from one end of the country to the other, — That 
on Colonel Hannay's departure for Benares, the inhabitants aroſe 
in a tumultuous manner; and he profeſſed his belief that all men | 
under their ſituatlon and circumſtances, who poſſeſſed the feel -· 
ings and ſpirit of men, would bare extirpated us if in tber 
5 2 
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as fond and childiſh imbecility. © At the ſame 
time the Nabob declared,” ſays Mr. Middleton, 
© both to me and his miniſters, that it WAS an 
ACT of COMPULSION.” 
In a ſabſequent letter Mr. Middleton informs 
the Governor, that the Vizier, wiſhing to evade the 
meaſure of reſumption, ſuggeſted to him, that the 
debt of the Company might be better and more ex- 
_ peditiouſly liquidated by taking the amount at once 
from the treaſures left by his father. With all the 
eager rapacity of a bird of prey, which in the act 
of ſeizing with out-ſtretched beak its helpleſs quar- 
ry aims to graſp another victim alſo in its talons, 
Mr. Haſtings, ſtill inſiſting upon the reſumption. 
of the jaghires, declared his reſolution alſo to ſeize 
the treaſures; enjoining upon the Agent Middle- 
ton, under menaces of a dreadful reſponſibility, the 
execution of this barbarous act, in the following 
peremptory terms: You yourſelf muſt be per- 
| ſonally preſent. You muſt not allow any negotia- 
tion or forbearance, but muſt proſecute BOTH SER 
vicks until the Begums are at the entire mercy of 
the Nabob.” In conformity to this order, the Bri- 
ich Reſident, at the head of a body of troops, ac- 
: companied by the terrified Vizier, marched to 


1 Fyzabad, and with little or no reſiſtance ſtormed 5 


firſt the town and then the caſtle. The chief of. 
ſicers of the houſehold, the eunuchs Jewar Ali 


- Khan and Bahar Ali Khan, per ſons of diſtinguiſhed 


2 2 Ss; rank, 
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rank, who had been in high truſt and favor 
with the late Nabob, were ignominiouſly thruſt 
into confinement, in order to extort from them 
the diſcovery of the treaſures and effects com- 
mitted to their care. In conſequence of theſe 
ſeveritics, the Bhow Begum, i. e. the mother 
princeſs, at length conſented to the ſurrender 
of her treaſures, hid in the moſt ſecret receſſes 

of the palace, to the amount of the bond debt 
due from the Nabob to the Company. But 
avarice is inſatiable as the grave. Another de- 
mand of 120,000]. was made for the balance pre- 
tended to be due fince the execution of the bond : 
and to enforce compliance, the two eunuchs were, 
by order of the Reſident Middleton, committed 
to cloſe cuſtody, put in irons, and kept from all 
food. To raiſe this ſum, great part of the furni- 
ture of the palaces, the jewels and other effects 
of the Begums, even to the wardrobe, were diſ- 2 
poſed of by public tale. be 
Fully appriſed of the diſtrefsful ſituation of the 
Princeſſes, Mr. Haſtings could, nevertheleſs, write 


EO at this period to the Reſident Middleton as fol- 


lows : The Nabob having conſented to the re- 
ſumption of the jaghires held by the Begums, and 


to the confiſcation of their treaſures, and thereby 
involved my own name, and the EDI of the 


COMPANY, in a participation of both meaſures, I 


have a right to require and inſiſt on the com- 
plete 
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plete execution of them, and I look to you for 
their execution, * that I hold FR ac- 
countable for it “. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that the penſions al- 
lotted to the Begums and other Jagheerdars, in 
lieu of their jaghires, would be very ill and defec- 
tively paid. In the month of March, 1782, the 
officer on duty at Fyzabad, Major Gilpin, wrote 
to the Reſident :—©* The women belonging to the 
Khord Mohul, or leſſer palace, are in want of 
every neceſſary of life, and are driven to that de- 
ſperation, that they threaten to throw themſelves 
from the walls of the zenana.“ In a ſubſequent 
letter it is ſaid, © The women in the zenana aſ- 
ſembled laſt night on the tops of the building, N 
: crying 1 ina moſt lamentable manner for food. — 


* Mr. Haſtings has indeed a is defence dlleged, that he _ 
ignorant of many tranſactions imputed to him reſpecting this bu- 
ſineſs. But of thoſe which were in any degree material to ſub- 

ſtantiate the charge of criminality, he could xor plead igno- 


rance. If Mr. Middleton did not give him an exact account 


ol the groans that were heaved, the tears that were ſhed, the 5 
weight of the fetters, or the depth of the dungeon, he ſtated, ro 
ſays Mr. Sheridan (vide his ſpeech June 1 788), © every import- 
ant ſtep that was taken in the progreſs and winding up of this 
relentleſs tragedy.” In fact, nothing of moment was done with- 
out the expreſs command of Mr. Haſtings for even Mr. Mid- 
dleton, © a fellow by the hand of Nature marked to do a d- ed 
of ſhame,” diſcovered no ſymptoms of alacrity 1 in the execution 
of his direful commiſſion, 


Dons And 
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And in a third letter“ The repeated cries of 
the women for ſubſiſtence have been truly me- 
lancholy. They beg moſt piteouſly for liberty, 
that they may earn their daily bread by laborious 
ſervitude, or to be releaſed from their miſery by 
immediate death.” At length the Company's Re- 
fident, Mr. Briſtow, ventured, of his own autho- 
rity, very little to the ſatisfaction of Mr. Haſtings, 
to order the remoyal of the troops, and the releaſe 
of the priſoners Bahar and Jewar Ali Khan, who 
had now been "confined and in irons for near 
twelve months. © The quivering lips,” ſays the 
Commander of the troops at Fyzabad, ſpeaking of 
their enlargement, © and the tears of joy ſtealing 
down the poor men's checks, was a ſcene "wy 
affecting. : 
IDE itreſſes of the zenana nevertheleſs Gill 
continued, and the women, breaking by frantic 

violence the ſacred bounds of the palace, exhibit- 

cd themſelves in this ſtate of degradation and de- 

ſpair to the aſtoniſhed inhabitants of Fyzabad, in 
.- public bazar or market- place of that great and 
ö populous city. But after this act of deſperation 
they do not appear to HOVE been permitted to ſuf. 
5 ſer equal extremity. 3 


In a letter from the Bliow Begum to the Refi 


Re dent Briſtow, this unfortunate Princeſs ſays: © An 


_ a«cufation was framed againſt me, which I had 
_ neyer conceived eyen in idea, of rendering afſiſt- | 
anc 
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ance to Rajah Cheyt Sing. Having ſeized my 
head eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan and Bahar Ali 
Khan, they obliged them to ſign a bond for fixty 
lacks of rupees. They were thrown into priſon 
with fetters about their feet, and denied food and 
water. I, who had never. even in my dreams 
experienced ſuch an oppreſſion, gave up all 1 
had to preſerve my honor and dignity.—My ſuf- 
ſerings did not terminate here. The diſturb- 
ances of Colonel Hannay and Mr. Gordon were 
made a pretence for ſeizing my jaghire, The 


- Nate of the matter is this: When Colonel Han- 


nay was by Mr. Haſtings ordered to march to 
Benares, during the troubles of Cheyt Sing, the 
Colonel, who had plundered the whole country, was 
incapable of proceeding, from the union of thou- 
ſands of zemindars, who had ſeized this fayorable 
opportunity. They harafled Mr. Gordon near 
Junivard, and oppoſed his march. Mr. Gordon 
forded the river upon his elephant. In the mean 
time a letter was received by me from Colonel 
Hannay, deſiring me to eſcort Mr. Gordon to Fy- 
zabad. As my friendſhip for the Engliſh was al- 
ways ſincere, I readily complied, and ſent ſome 
companies of Nejeebs to eſcort Mr. Gordon and 
All his effects to Fyzabad; where having provided 
ſor his enter tainment, effected his junction with 
Colonel Hannay. The letters of thanks I receiv- 
eil from both theſe gentlemen are ſtill in my poſ- 


IS ſeſſion. 
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ſeſſion. But is it not extraordinary that, notwith- 
ſtanding the juſtneſs of my cauſe, nobody relieves 
my misfortunes ?” 

In the letter of Colonel away, referred to by 
the Begum, that officer, in the oriental phraſeology, 
| fays: © Begum Saib of exalted dignity ! Your ex- 

alting letter, fraught with grace and benevolence, 
I had the honor to receive in a fortunate mo- 
ment. Your faithful ſervant repoſeth his moſt un- 
bounged hopes and expectation upon your High- 
neſs, that Mr. Gordon may arrive at Fyzabad 
without apprehenſion or danger.” And Mr. Gor- 
don expreſſes himſelf in a ſtill higher ſtrain of re- 
ſpect and gratitude ! Begum Saib of exalted dig- 


nity and generoſity ! Your gracious letter, in an- 


ſwer to the petition of your ſervant from Goondah, 
exalted me. The welfare of your ſervant is en- 


tirely owing to your favor and benevolence. Con- 


tinue to exalt and honor me with your gracious 
letters—May the ſun of proſperity continually 
ſhine!“ 

When the e of theſe a tranſ- 
actions reached the Court of Directors, that aſ- 
ſembly, in which an high ſenſe of honor and 
virtue, occaft onally diſcoverable, too unavailingly 


= contended againſt the ſuggeſtions of ambition and 


intereſt, ordered a letter to be written to the Go- 
vernor and Council, in which they ſay, with re- 
5 ſerence to the iniquitous and enormous plan of 
= ſeizure 


% 
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ſeizure and reſumption, © We Horz and TrusT, 
for the honor of the Britiſh nation, that this 
meaſure appeared FULLY JUSTIFIED in the eyes 
of all Hindoſtan. It no where appears, from the 
papers az preſent in our poſſeſſion, that they, the 
Begums, excited any commotions previous to the 
impriſonment of Cheyt Sing; and only armed 
themſelves in conſequence of that tranſaction ; 
and it is probable, that ſuch a conduct proceeded 
from motives of ſelf-defence, under an apprehen- 
ſion that they themſelves might likewiſe be laid 
under pnwarrantable contributions.” And the 
Court expreſsly ordered an ENQUIRY to be inſti- 
tuted into this matter, and, if the charge proved 
to be unfounded, that their jaghires ſhould be re- 


5 ſtored. 


If the Directors of the . really enter 
tained any ſerious doubt as to the light in which 
this daring act of atrocity appeared in the view 
of the inhabitants of Hindoſtan, it would be in- 
flantly decided by the teſtimony of Major Brown, 
Mr. Haſtings's own Refident at the Court of Dehli, 
- who, in a letter addreſſed to Mr. Briſtow, Re- 
ſident at Oude, informs him, that in a conference 
he had lately held with Mirza Shuffee Khan, 
Prime Miniſter of the Mogul, ſpeaking of the 
ſituation of the Begums, that Miniſter told him, 
© There is not a man in HinposTAN who will at- 
tribute the act to the Vizier of Oude, but EVERY 


ONE _ 
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ONE will fix the odium on the Engliſh, who 
might eaſily, by the influence they ſo largely ex. 
erciſe, have prevented ſuch unnatural conduct. 
This ſtep,” he ſaid, © muſt DESTROY ALL Con- 
' FIDENCE in the Englith nation throughout Hin- 
doſtan, and excite the bittereſt reſentment in all 
| thoſe who by blood are connected with the Houſe | 
of Sufdar Jung. If,” faid this generous Muſſul. 
man, © the Vizier can ſo little regard his honor 
or his duty, as to with to diſgrace his father's mo- 
tber for a ſum of money, let him plunder her of 
all ſhe has, and ſend her ſafe to Dehli or Agra; 
and, poor as J am, I will furniſh ſubſiſtence for her, 


Which ſhe ſhall poſſeſs with ſecurity, though it 


cannot be adequate to her rank.” As to the Ex- 
QUIRY enjoined by the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Haſtings poſitively refuſed compliance, alleging 
* that it was in effect an order for the juſtification 
and acquittal of the Begums; and that it would be 
productive of evils greater than any which exiſt in 


the conſequences which have already taken place, 


and which time had almoſt obliterated. © Let us, 
ſaid the Governor in his minute of Council, © at 
leaſt permit them to be judges of their own feel- 
ings, and prefer their complaints before we offer 
io redreſs them. The wmaJesry of JusTICE 
ought to be approached with ſolicitation, not de- 
ſcend to provoke or invite it.“ And wrapped in 
the veil of conſcious innocence, he declares with 
—_ cal 


E. CRORGE W. 5 
calm and intrepid countenance, * that whateyer 
may happen of the events which he dreads, he 
had at leaft this conſolation remaining, that, in 
the annals of the natives of India, ne ſhall not be 
remembered amongſt their oppreſſors.“ 
His general ſyſtem of policy muſt therefore be 

preſumed in his own opinion right ; yet in his 
_ diſpatch of April 30, 1784, he paſles the ſevereſt 
and moſt unequivocal cenſure upon it, by recom- 

mending to the Court of Directors, © as his laſt 
and ultimate hope, that their wiſdom would put 
a final period to the ruinous and diſreputable ſyſ- 
tem of INTERFERENCE, Whether avowed or ſe- 
_ eret.” And he heſitates not to aſſert, in his ſub- 
ſequent diſpatch of October 1784, a very ſhort 
time before his departure from India, and which | 
may therefore be regarded as a ſort of dying con- 
feſſion extorted by the reſiſtleſs force of truth, 
60 that to no other purpoſes than thoſe of VEN- 
GEANCE and CORRUPTION Will Ayn armed 


nith authority excrciſe their powers.“ 


The affa... »f Oude cannot with propiiety- be 
diſmiſſed, without tranſiently noticing the caſe of 
the province of Ferruckabad, a territory, like Be- 
nares, depending upon the Vizieriate. Ahmed 

Khan, late Nabob of F erruckabad, in the war be- 

tween the Vizier and the Company, had, as well 

as Bulwant Sing, ſhewn a marked and too par- 
tial ee 6 for the Engliſh intereſt, After 


the 
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the commencement of the ſyſtem of peace, alli. 
ance, and /ib/idy, the tribute due to the Vizier 
from this province was aſſigned over to the Eng- 
liſh in part of payment; and a Sezawall, 1. e. a 
| ſequeſtrator, appointed by the Vizier, at the in- 
ſtance of the Engliſh Government, in order to 
enforce the collection; which in conſequence of 
this arrangement was paid, not to the Nabob, but 
to the Engliſh Reſident at Oude. The effects 
of this plan ſoon became vide, 
In the month of May 1780, Mr. Haſtings ſtated _ 
to the Board at Calcutta the condition of the 
province in the following terms :—* To the total 


want of all order, regulation, or authority in this 


government, it may, among many other obvious 
cauſes, no doubt be owing, that the country of | 
Ferruckabad is become an almoſt entire waſte, | 
without cultiv ation or inhabitants; that the capi- 
tal, which but a very ſhort time ago was diſtin- 
: guiſhed as one of the moſt populous and opulent 
commercial cities in Hindoſtan, at preſent exhi- 
bits nothing but ſcenes of the moſt wretched deſo- 
lation and miſery—the Nabob himſelf ſearcely 
commanding the means of bare ſubſiſtence.” On 
account of the hardſhips and indignities to which 
the Nabob was ſubjected by the conduct of the 
Sezawall, and of which he had preferred frequent 
complaints, Mr. Fiaſtings propoſed the removal 
of the ſequeſirator, and the appointment of an 
Englich 2 
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Engliſh Reſident in his room, declaring “ that a 
LOCAL INTERPERENCE was indiſpenſably neceſ- 


fary for realizing the Vizier's juſt demands.” But. 


buy an article of the treaty of Chunar, in the fol- 

| lowing year, it was ſtipulated that the Engliſh 
Reſident be recalled. And in excuſe of his con- 
duct, Mr. Haſtings declared to the Board of 
Council, © that if the Nabob of F erruckabad, Mu- 


zuffer Jung, mt endure oppreſſion, and he dare 
xor at this time propoſe his total relief, it con- 


cerns the reputation of our Government to re- 


move our participation in it.” As to theſe op- 


preſſions, however, he on eee UNac- 
countably aſſerted, that © whether they were well 


or ill founded, he never bad an oppor 1 to aſ- 


certain.“ 


The Sezawall being thus reinſtated, the coun- 


try was again ſubjected to the moſt ſhocking ra 


vages, inſomuch that Mr. Haſtings himſelf, of his 


own authority, ordered the collector to be remov- 
ed, and the territory of Ferruckabad to be leſt 


to the ſole. management of its natural Prince. 


But of this fngular act of goodneſs Mr. Haſtings 5 
afterwards complained, * that the Reſident of the 
Nabob Muzuffer Jung at Calcutta had the in- 
ſolence to report that it was PURCHASED. "Ho 
| therefore formally withdrew bis e and 


the Sezawall was a third time re- appointed to his 


former office. This was attended,“ to adopt 
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the words of the Governor General, „ with an 


aggravated renewal of the ſeverities formerly ex- 
erciſed ;” and the Prince himſelf, in a letter ad- 
drefled to Mr. Haſtings, ſays: © The miſeries which 


have fallen upon my country, and the Poverty 


and diſtreſs which have been heaped upon me by 


the re- appointment of the Sezawall, are ſuch that 1 


a a relation of them. would, I am convinced, excite 


the ſtrongeſt feelings of compaſſion in your breaſi; 


but it is impoſſible to relate them. On the one 
ſide, my country ruined and uncultivated to a 
degree of deſolation which exceeds all deſcrip- 
tion: on the other, my domeſtic concerns and 
connections involved in ſuch a ſtate of diftreſs and 
horror, that even the relations, the children and 
wives of my father are ſtarving in want of daily 
| bread, and are on the point of flying voluntary 
_ exiles from the country, and from each other.“ 
| This letter, written in February 1783, Mr. Haſt- 
ings did not lay before the Board till October 
following, being, as he then aſſerted, withheld 
from cauſes not neceſſar y to mention. 
He now, however, thought it once more incums 
bent upon him to pr opoſe the removal of the Seza- 
wall, and the re-appointment of a Britiſh Reſident 
at Ferruckabad. But the end and purpoſe of this 
appointment were completely ſruſtrated by a ſub- 
ſequent letter, rendering him liable to diſmiſſion 
at the pleaſure of the Vizier. And the Reſident 
I ws 2 "Wikker 


Willes, a man of acknowledged probity, declared, 
in his letter of 24th April 1785, © that the ſitu- 
ation of the country was more diſtreſsſul than 
when the Nabob addreſſed himfelf for relief in 
1783; and that he was forry to ſay that his ap- 
deinen at Ferruckabad was of no uſe. Fer- 
ruckabad,“ ſays he, © once the ſeat of great opu- 
lence and trade, is now daily deſerted by its inha- 
bitants—its walls mouldering away, without police, 
without protection. The ruin that has overtaken 

this country is not to be wondered at, when it is 
_ conſidered, that there has been no ſtate, no ſta- 
ble government for many years no authority 
ſufficiently predominant to eſtabliſh any regula- 
tions for the benefit of the country, whilſt each 
8 authority has been exerted, as opportunity offered, 


for temporary purpoſes.” 


Sven was the ſtate of things in the Vizieriate of 
Oude and its dependencies, when Mr. Haſtings re- 
ſigned the Government of India in the ſpring of the 
year 1785. © If,” exclaimed on a very memorable 
occaſſon a juſtly celebrated parliamentary orator v, 
ca ſtranger had at this time gone into the kingdom 


ol Oude, ignorant of what had happened ſince the 


death of Sujah Dowla, that man, who with a ſavage 
| heart had ſtill great lines of character, and who, with 
i all his ae in war, had with a cultivating hand 


* Vide Sheridan's a in Wenminſler Hal, Tons I 788. : 


preſerved 
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preſerved to his country the riches which it derived 
from benignant ſkies and a prolific ſoil—if this 
ſtranger, ignorant of all that had happened in the 
ſhort interval, and obſerving the wide and gene- 
ral devaſtation, and all the horrors of the ſcene— 
vegetation burnt up and extinguiſhed; villages de- 


populated and in ruin; temples unroofed and 


periſhing; reſervoirs broken down and dry he 
would naturally enquire, What war has thus laid 
waſte the ſertile fields of this once beautiful and 
opulent country? What civil difſenſions have 
happened, thus to tear aſunder and ſeparate the 
happy ſocieties that once poſſeſſed thoſe villages? 
What diſputed ſucceſſion? What religious rage 
has with unholy violence demoliſhed thoſe tem- 
ples, and diſturbed fervent but unobtruding piety 
in the excrciſe of its duties? What mercileſs ene- 
my has thus ſpread the horrors of fire and ſword ? 
| What ſevere viſitation of Providence has thus dried 
up the fountains and taken every veſtige of ver- 


dure from the earth? Or rather, What monſters 


have ſtalked over the country, tainting and poiſon- 
ing with peſtiferous breath what the voracious ap- 
petite could not devour? —To ſuch queſtions what 


muſt be the anſwer? No wars have ravaged theſe 
lands and depopulated theſe villages—no civil dif 


cords have been felt—no diſputed ſucceflion—no 


religious rage no mercileſs enemy—no affliction 


of Providence, which, while it feour ged for the 
moment, 
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moment, cut off the ſources of refuſcitation—no 
_ voracious and poiſoning monſters—xo ; all this 
has been accompliſhed by the friendſhip, gene- 
roſity, and kindneſs of the Engliſh Nation—They 
have embraced us with theit protecting arms, and, 
lo! THESE are the prviTs of their ALLIANCE.” 

Previous, however, to the bliſsful zra of the 


| final departure of Mr. Haſtings from India, various 
other incidents of importance took place ; to 


which, in order to complete the picture of his ever- 
| memorable adminiſtration, it is now neceflary to 


 adyert.—It muſt be called to recollection, that, 


after the conqueſt of Rohilcund by the Nabob 


| Vizier Sujah ul Dowla aſſiſted by the arms of Bri- 


tain, Fyzoola Khan was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of Rampore and its dependencies by the 


treaty of Lall- dang. Conformably to the provi- 
fions of this tr eaty, Fyzoola Khan was permitted 


to retain in his ſervice 5000 troops, and not a ſingle 


man more. Alſo, with whomſoever the Vizier 
ſhould make war, it was ſtipulated, that Fyzoola : 
Khan ſhould ſend 2 or 3000 men , according to 
his ability, to join the forces of the Vizier ;—and 
that, if the Vizier ſhould march in perſon, Fyzoola 
Khan ſhould himſelf accompany him with his 


p troops. Fyzoola Khan i is deſcribed by the Reſident 
Middleton as © a man of ſenſe, not poſſeſſed with 


... he: paſſion of fambition ; but, applying himſelf 
peaceably to the improv ement of his country, it 
Vol. III. 8 increaſed 


4 
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increaſed greatly in riches and revenue.“ But 
peace and proſperity ſeeined; in the view of Mr, Haſ- 
tings, to conſtitute the moſt unpardonable ſpecies 
of delinquency: and it has been remarked of him, 
that his favorite and habitual maxim of policy was, 
« that where there is treaſure there is treaſon.” | 
In the years 1777 and 1778, being greatly 
alarmed at the reſumption of a number of jag- 
hires by the young Vizier, and the general op- 
preſſion prevailing 1 in the government of Oude, 
Fyzoola Khan made repeated and earneſt applica- 
tions to the Company for a renewal of his treaty 
with the Vizieroriginally atteſted by Colonel 
Champion under the guarantee of the Company, 
as the only power in which he had confidence, 
and to u hich he could look up for protection, 
This was at length granted with the concurrence 
of the Vizier, to whom. as well as to the Com- 
pany, pr eſents were made on the occaſion ; “ ſuch 
as became the gratitude of one party to offer, and Y 
the dignity of the other to receive.“ 
On the breaking out of the war between Englund 
5 and France, F yzoola Khan voluntarily offered to 
maintain 2000 cavalry for the ſervice of the Com- | 
pany ; for which Mr. Haſtings, in the name of the 
Supreme Council, returned him the warmeſt thanks, 
and acknowledged his claim on the generoſity no | 
leſs than the juſtice of the Britiſh Government. 
But, in the courſe of the following year, Mr. Haſ - 


tings a 
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tings ſuggeſted to the Vizier to make a requiſition 
of 5000 cavalry from the Rajah of Rampore ; 
although, according to the moſt rigid conſtruction 
of the treaty, he was bound to contribute this 
ag only when the Vizier took the field in per- 
le repreſented therefore, in reſpectful terms, 
2 wo inability to comply with this demand—that 
| the whole force allowed him was only 5000 men, 
of whom 3000 were infantry—the aid of whom 
was neceſſary for the concerns of his jaghire.” O?! 
this Mr. Haſtings paſſed a reſolve in Council, him- 
ſelf and Mr. Wheeler being the only remaining 
members, importing, “ that the Nabob Fyzoola 
Khan had evaded the performance of the treaty 
with the late Vizier Sujah ul Dowla, to which the 
Honorable Company were guarantees, as to the troops ; 
which he is obliged to furniſh on the condition by 
which he holds the jaghire granted to him.” And 
in a letter to the Vizier Mr. Haſtings ſays,* Demand 
immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry;“ and if he ſhould 
erade or refuſe compliance, he adviſes to make a 
formal proteſt againſt him for breach of treaty. 
It being already aſcertained that Fyzoola : 
Khan had but 2000 cavalry in his ſervice, the 
Court of Directors, in their ſubſequent diſ- 
patch, heſitated not to declare, « that the ſaid 
demand carried with it the appearance of a deter- 
mination to create a pretext for depriving him of 


his Jaghire entirely, or to leave him at the mercy 
” Mz „ 
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of the Vizier. This demand, however, being per- 
emptorily made, Fyzoola Khan offered, in addi- 
tion to his 2000 cavalry, a body of 1000 foot, with 
one year's pay in advance, and regular funds for 
their payment in future. But the Agent, Johnſon, 
deputed on this buſineſs, informed him that his 
orders were, not to receive any palliation, but a ne- 
gative or affirmative. In conſequence of this re- 
fuſal of an impracticable demand, the Vizier pro— 
poſed to Mr. Haſtings * to reſume the grant, and 
to leave Fyzoola Khan to join his other faithleſs 
| brethren who were ſent acroſs the Ganges.” 
By the third article of the treaty of Chunar, per- 
miſſion was accordingly given to the Vizier, © when 
time ſhall ſuit, to reſume the faid grant, '—although, 
in the Council minute juſtificatory of this act, the 
conduct of Fyzoola Khan is expreſsly ſaid © not to 
amount to an abſolute breach of treaty, but to be 
uncandid, exaſive, and unfriendly.” The time, how- 
cover, not being as yet judged ſuitable, an intima- 
tion was given to the Nabob, that, in lieu of his 
military ſervices and other claims of the Vizier 
and Company, a commutation in money, conſiſt- 
ing of a tribute and fines, would be more accept- | 


able—the former being fixed at 20, the latter at 30 i 


lacks. The Nabob, in reply, declared, through his 
vakcel at Lucknow, © that it clearly appears to 
_ - intended to deprive him of his country; ; as the 
bigh demand now made it would be impoſſible 
5 5 ſor 
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for him to comply with. To a chief thus deprived 
the Honorable Company had been accuſtomed to 
grant ſome allowance. This he expected from the 
Governor's bounty; but if he ſhould be diſappoint- 
ed, he would ſet off upon a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina, and renounce the cares of the world. 

He directs his vakeel to aſcertain whether the 
| Englith intended to deprive him of his country ; 
for, if they do, heis ready to reſign it upon FECELV- 
ing an order from the Reſident,” 

The real views of the Governor i in this inſtance 
extended, however, no farther than the extortion of 
money; and his adamantine heart being alſo, per- 

haps, a littleſoftened by the extreme humility of this 
declaration, an agreement was at length made to 
free the Nabob from all obligations of military ſer- 
vice, in conſideration of the annual tribute of 15 
lacks, which Mr. Haſtings confeſſed“ to bean ample 
equivalent for the precarious claims of the Vizier.” 
And being now in the humor to make extraordi- 
nary conceſſions, the Governor farther declared, 
that the rumors which had been ſpread of the N 
Nabob's hoſtile deſigns againſt the Vizier were 
totally groundleſs—and if he had been inclined, he 


bad not the means to make himſelf formidable. On 


the contrary, being in the decline of life, and poſ- 
ſeſſing a very fertile and proſperous jagbire, it is 
more natural to ſuppoſe that Fyzoola Khan wiſhes _ 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in quietneſs, 
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than that he is preparing to embark in active and 
offenſive ſcenes, which muſt end in his own de- 
ſtruction.“ This is the more remarkable, as Mr. 
Haſtings, in reply to ſome ſevere animadverſions of 
the Court of Directors on his conduct reſpecting 
Fyzoola Khan, had held alan guage totally contrary. 
The Directors having exprefled their wiſhes to be 
| conſidered rather as the guardians of the honor and 

property of the native OY than as the inſtru- 


- ments of their oppreſſion;“ Mr. Haſtings con- 


cluded his vindication of the whole of theſe tyran- 
nical proceedings in the ſollowing inſolent words: 
Soc are the meaſures which we ſhall ever wiſh 
= to obſerve towards our allies or dependents o on the 
| frontiers.” 
It muſt not be wholly owtitted; though the vaſt 
5 field of inveſtigation and diſcuſſion to which it 
leads can, in the proſpectus of general hiſtory, be 
viewed only in remote and obſcure viſion, “that 
on the departure of Mr. Francis from India early 
in 1781, Mr. Haſtings, upon whom the entire 


powers of government devolved, immediately dif- 
ſeolved the Provincial Councils, and eſtablithed a 


CouulT TEE of Revexus, with powers in the 
higheſt degree deſpotie. The general renewal of 
leaſes coming under the conſideration of this Board, 
they determined, « that as to the period of the 
leaſes, it appeared beſt to the Committee to limit 
them to one year.” In this reſpect the Commit- 
tee 
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tee of Revenue were leſs lenient than the pre- 
ceding famous Committee of Circuit. And they 
acted in direct contradiction to the former opinion 
of Mr. Haſtings, ſolemnly declared, © that the 
farmer, i. e. the Government leſſee, Who, holds his 
farm for one year only, having no intereſt in the 
next, takes what he can with the hand of rigor— 
he will be tempted to exceed the bounds of right, 
and to augment his income by irregular exactions, 
and by racking the tenants, for which pretences 
will not be wanting where the farms paſs annually 
from one hand to another. On the contrary, „from 
long leaſes, the farmer acquires a permanent in— 
tereſt in his lands—he will, for his own ſake, lay 
out money in aſſiſting his tenants, in improving 
lands already contre and in clearing and cul- 
tivating waſte lands.” —All the evils ſo clearly 
ſoreſeen, and ſo little regarded by Mr. Haſtings, 
added to thoſe ariſing from the vileſt and groſſeſt 
corruption and peculation, took Place under this 
ſyſtem; the chief adminiſtrator and manager of. 
which was one Govind Sing, a wretch loaded, as 
Mr. Haſtings himſelf acknowledged, with re- 
proaches; and of whom it ſtands upon record, 
that there was ſearcely a family of rank in the 
three provinces whom he had not ſome time or = 
another diſtreſſed and afflicted ſcarce a zemin- 
dary that he had not diſmembered and plun- 
tered, A 


M * — During 2 
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During the long adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, 
various momentous incidents occurred in the ſub- 
ordinate governments or departments of govern- 
ment in India; but of theſe a curſory mention muſt 
ſuffice. Mahomed Ali Khan, Nabob of Arcot, had, 
by means too obyious to need explanation, acquired 
an unbounded influence over the counſels of the 
Government of Madras. Supported by the aid and 

authority of that Preſidency, under the expreſs _ 
ſanction of the Governor and Council of Bengal, the 
Nabob, on frivolous pretences, declared war againſt 


the Rajah of Tanjore, a neighboring prince and 


antient ally of the Company; and, ſeizing his do- 
minions, annexed them to his own territory. The 
Court of Directors, highly indignant at this unjuſt | 
and violent uſurpation, determined upon the re- 
ſtoration of the Rajah; and for this purpoſe Lord 


3 Pigot, a nobleman who had formerly been employ- 


5 ed in the Indian ſervice, and whoſe character, both 
in a civil and military capacity, ſtood deſervedly 
high, was appointed to the government with poſitive 
orders to thateffect. His Lordſhiparriyed at Madras 
the latter end of the year 1775; and notwithſtanding 


all the oppoſition and the temptation thrown in his 


way, he accompliſhed the grand object of his ap- 
8 pointment, | in the re- inſtatement of the Rajah. 
Diſputes running extremely high in the Council 
in conicquence of this meaſure, the Governor, in 
; the autumn of 1776, foſyrnded two of the mem» 


bers 
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het from their functions, by a doubtful and dan- 
gerous aſſumption of authority. But ample re- 

- yenge was ſoon after taken by the remaining mal- 

contents, in the arreſt and impriſonment of- his 

lordſhip, who ſurvived this daring outrage but a 
yery ſhort time. 

In the feffion of Parliament which began No- 


vember 1778, Admiral Pigot, brother to Lord 


Pigot, brought this affair in all its circumſtances 
before the Houſe of Commons; and after ſtating, 
in a ſeries of reſolutions, the principal facts rela- 
tive to this cataſtrophe, he concluded with moving 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, © humbly praying that 
George Stratton, Eſq. and the other members of the 
Council of Madras, be profecuted for ordering 
their Governor and Commander in Chief to be ar- 
reſted, and confined under a military force—they 
being returned to England, and now within the 
juriſdiction of his Majeſty's Courts of W eſtminſter 
Fall.“ 
N otwithſtanding the labered jultification of Mr. 
Stratton, who was a Member of the Houſe, theſe 
_ reſolutions were unanimouſly carried. Theſe gen- 
tlemen, being in the ſequel tried and convicted in 
the Court of King's Bench, were, to the amaze- 
ment of the public, ſentenced only to pay a trifling 
fine and the laws which they had ſet at defiance in 
India, ſeemed to be put in execution againſt them 
5 only to excite their contempt in . 


* 
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In the laſt ſeſſion of 1781, of which the hiſtory 
has been in part related, the affairs of India again 
attracted the attention of Parliament, in conſe- 
quence of a petition preſented to the Houſe of 


Commons from the Governor and Council at Cal- 


cutta, a ſecond from the Britiſh ſettlers, and a 
third from the native inhabitants of Bengal, againſi 
the Supreme Court of Judicature eſtabliſhed hy 
the Regulating Act of 1773- The two former 


| were drawn up in a very maſterly ſtyle, and de- 


monſtrated, in a ſtriking manner, the temerity and 


folly of thoſe who could attempt to ingraft the 
laws and juridical maxims of England upon the 
antient uſages and immemorial inſtitutions of Hin- 
doſtan. The petition of the natives is remarkable 
for its pathos and ſimplicity—“ When,” fay the 
petitioners, © the ordinances of this Court of Ju- | 
dicature were iſſued, as they were all contrary to 
the cuſtoms, modes, uſages, and inſtitutions of 
this country, they occationed terror in us; and day 
by day, as the powers of this Court became more 
eſtabliſhed, our ruin, uneaftneſs, diſhonor, and dif- 
credit, have accumulated. We are now driven to 
the laſt extremity. Several who poſſeſſed means and hs 
ability have baniſhed themſelves from the country ; 7 
but we do not all of us poſſeſs the means of flight, 
nor have we power to abide the oppreflion of this 
Court. If, which Gop forbid ! this our petition 
ſhould not be accepted, giving ourſelves up with 
reſignatic 
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reſignation to our fate, we will fit down in expec- 
tation of death. After this, LEH the ſoil of the 
country remain, and the Court of Juſtice LR the 
Court of om remain upon the earth, or the earth 
cover it!“ e 
On a Indien by General Smith for referring 
theſe petitions to a Committee, Mr. Boughton 
Kous took occaſion to contraſt the eſtabliſhed 
policy ofantient Rome with that adopted by Eng- 
land: * In all ſubjection of territory contiguous to 
her own,” ſaid this able ſpeaker, © Rome gave her 
own laws, if the people wiſhed to receive them; or 
ſhe allured them by immunities and honorable diſ- 
tinctions. Thus ſhe aflimilated all the petty ſtates of 
Ttal y to her laws and manners, till the whole penin- 
ſula became one nation. But in her diſtant con- 
queſts ſhe purſued a very different policy. In theſe 
ſhe was fatisfied to hold the ſupreme government, 
to poſſeſs the revenues and military powers, leaving 
the inhabitants to conduct their internal police by 
their own native magiſtrates and laws; avoiding 
any inſult to the religion or prejudices of the van- 
quiſhed. Much better would it be for Britain to 
imitate, in this reſpect, the conduct of the antient 
Romans, than to perſiſt in raſh and injudicious 
| attempts to impoſe the laws of England nos the 
natives of India.” 
Many of the judicial deciſions of the Supreme 
Court, as ftated to the Houle, allo wore the aſ- 
2 pet 
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pect of the moſt flagrant violence and injuf- 
tice“: and a general conviction ſeemed to be 
momentarily excited, of the radical abſurdity and 


erro- 


V» bf theſe perhaps the moſt remarkable was the deciſion given 
by the Chief Juſtice in the famous PaTxa Cavs. It had been 
the practice of the Provincial Courts eſtabliſned under the Eng- 
liſh Government, to refer queſtions of Mahomedan Law to the 
Cawzee and Muftees—antient and known judicial officers under 
the former government, A cauſe of great importance reſpect- 
ing a diſputed property, referred, in the accuſtomed manner, by 
the Council of Patna to the Cawzee Sadhi and two Muftees 
his aſſeſſors, being decided by them in a mode which approved 
itſelf to the public judgment as highly equitable and ſatisfactory, 
an ain of treſpaſs was nevertheleſs brought in the Supreme 
Court againſſ the Cawzee and Muftees by the loſing party, The 
action being admitted to lie, the Cawzee was arreited by war. 
rant of the Chief Juſtice, to the conſternation and aftoniſhment 
of the inhabitants, in the public ſtreets of Patna, when returning 
to his habitation from the exerciſe of the duties of his office. 
The Sheriff having the execution of the writ was directed not to 
admit the Cawzee or his aſſeſſors to bail under the enormous 
ſum of 400,c09 rupees : and had it not been for the interpoſition - 
of the Provincial Council, the defendants muſt have been dragged 


to Calcutta, at the diftance of 500 miles, and have languiſhed in 


priſon till their doom was determined.“ The ſeizure of the 
Cawzee in this diſgraceful manner,” ſay the Provincial Council 
of Patna in their letter to the Supreme Council of Calcutta, 
** coming from the execution of his office, has ſtruck a general 
terror into the inhabitants of this city; we thought it therefqre 
expedient, for the honor of Government and the preſervationof 3 its 

authority, to offer the bail required for the enlargement of one 
of its firſt officers, —How can we expe, 2 f. ay they, & the other 


a officers 
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erroneouſneſs of the preſent ſyſtem. Nevertheleſs, 
the weight of regal influence, ever jealous and ab- 
horrent of refor m in every thape ; the natural par- 


my 


officers of theſe courts to carry any orders of conſequence into 
execution, till they are aſſured of ſafety and protection in the 
diſcharge of their duty 2” 
The circumſtances of cruelty and atrocity attending this buſt- 
dels are fully detailed in the ſecond article of impeachment ex · 
hibited againſt Sir Elijah Impey, in the Houſe of Commons, 
December 12, 1787, by Sir Gilbert Elliot. In the ſequel, the 
deciſion of the Cawzee was, upon grounds the molt ſcandalouſly 
frivolous and futile, reverſed by the Supreme Court; and the 
| Cawzee and Muftees condemned to pay damages and coſts to the 
amount of 300,000 rupees, which was in effect a ſentence of 
perpetual impriſonment. The Cawzee Sadhi, being aged and 
infirm, in a ſhort time ſunk under the weight of this perſecution ; 
the other defendants remaining in priſon upwards of two years, 
till they were ſet at liberty by expreſs orders from England, 
commanding not only their releaſe, but the reſtoration of the 
Muftees to the offices they had before e with fair and 
rnſullied characters. 
As a ſpecimen of the evidence on which the Chief Juſtice 4 
"es of reverſal was founded, a ſmall part of the examination 
of one Cojah Zekereah may be cited: Sir Elijah Impey declar- | 
ing, from the bench, the teſtimony of this man to be conſiſtent 
and unimpeached. It was adduced to prove and eſtabliſh the au- 
 thenticity of various ſignatures profeffing to witneſs a certain de- 
viſe or deed of conveyance, ſtyled, in the technical language of 
the Mahomedan Courts, the Hebenamaß, on the validity of which | 
the merits of the whole cauſe abſolutely depended. 5 
Q. Who wrote the writing which is round the ſeals ? 
A. W bat is wrote about my own ſeal and that of Ghyrut 
Beg 


tiality of the Miniſter to his own original plans, 
and the preſſure of affairs ſtill more urgent, pre- 


vented the adoption of any great or deciſive 


meaſures of relief. From the contracted genius 


and 


Beg in the Hebenamah, I remember writing myſelf; but the 
_ Other three 1 do not remember writing. Jam ſure that above 


the ſeal of Mazum Beg i is not mine that around Ullah is not 
_ wy writing. | 

Q. You muſt know your hand-writing—aufi er, Is it your 
hand-writing, YE3 or NO? | 


A. It is not.— It is not in my memory that it is. I do not 


remember i it, if it is my hand-writing.— Ir MAY BE so. 


Q. Lou mult know your han ning need not look a at 


it ſo frequently. 


A. If it zs, it may be I do not ela A. H may be, 


it may be I do not recollect it. Ir 18 CERTAINLY MY HAND- 
WRITING. 


-Q- Now you have ſworn it is your 8 and that it 


is not, which is true? One or che other of them muſt be true. 
A. Ir is My HAND-WRITING. 


Q. You did not ſee Mahomed Iwaz write U lab; therefore, 
| why did you write ander it? 


A. I remember that when Ghy rut Beg affixed his al. as he 
could not write, the deceaſed, Shawbaz Beg Khan, deſired me 


to write over it; and having procured Iwaz to write in my ab- 


ſence Ullah, he defired me to write Ullah. 


Q. You have faid, I think, that you never r ſaw the 7 PORES 
15 mah after your own ſeal was put to it, and till after the death of 
Shawbaz Beg Khan; and that when you did put your ſeal to it, 
the other ſeals were not put to it, nor the ſignature Ullah : How 
came you now then to ſay, that, aſter the ſeal of Ghyrut Beg 
was put to it, and the ſignature Ullah, that Shaw baz Beg Khan 


deſired you to write upon the Hebenamah ? 


X 


3 


* 
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and policy of the exiſting Adminiſtration, nothing 
great, decifive, or comprehenſively beneficial, could 
indeed be expected. A bill was, however, intro- 


duced and paſſed, explanatory of the powers of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and in ſome points 


A. It is true, that when he deſired me to put my ſeal to it, 
there was no other ſeal than his. But about the ſame time, or a 
day after, when the other witneſſes witneſſed it, I was by, and he 
defired me to witneſs it, 1 was always preſent with Shawbaz 
Beg Khan. 9 
Q. Were you by ben Matomed Iwaz wrote the word Ullah E 
A. I was not preſent then, When Imayet Ullah Beg and 
Chyrut Beg put their ſeals to it, I was preſent. 

Q. Why—ifyou did write under, the word Ullah, as you now 
ſay you 3 did you” not OY ſay that you did 
write under it ? 

A. I was in doubt about my own band-writing ; ; and, having : 
' ſworn, I was cautious in acknowledging it. _ 
Q. What did you mean by ſaying that you never ſaw the pa- 
per after you had put your ſeal to it till after the death of Shaw- 
baz Beg Khan, if Shawbaz Beg Khan did in fact produce it to 
you to write upon it at any time. after you had put your ſeal 
to it? „ 5 

A. Iti is not a contradiQion. After all the ſeals were put to 
. . after that time, I meant to ſay, 1 never ſaw it till after the 
death of Shawbaz Beg Khan. 

Q. Is all the writing over the ſeals of your hand-writing ? 4 
A. The LAST 1s not my hand-writing. 
| Q. Look to it, and be ſure: 

A. This is alſo my hand- writing. 
Q. Why did you ſay it was not your hand- writing 3 it is? 

A. I did not remember writing it: but on ſeeing it is the 
lame flow ot the pen, | acknowledge it to be my hand-writing. 


Ang 
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limiting and reſtraining its juriſdiction, which had 

been extended, by the arbitrary encroachments of 
the Chief Juſtice, far beyond the real and obvious 
intent of the Regulating Act. 

At this period the war in India had become 
very general; a moſt formidable combination of 
the Country Powers in oppoſition to the Engliſh 

had taken place, which, aſſiſted by the fleets and 
_ armies of France, ſeemed to menace the very ex- 
iſtence of the empire of Britain in India. Hyder 
Ali, the antient and inveterate enemy of the Com- 
pany, in the month of July 1780 broke into the 
| Carnatic with a vaſt army, and committed the 
moſt dreadful ravages. On the roth of September 
he attacked and ſurrounded a conſiderable detached 
corps under Colonel Baillie, which were entirely 
cout to pieces or made priſoners. He then attacked 
and made himſelf maſter of Arcot; and ſcarcely 
diid the Government at Madras believe itſelf to be 
in ſafety, when Sir Eyre Coote arriv ed to take the 
command of the Company's forces on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Hyder was in repeated engage- 
ments foiled and defeated by this fortunate and 
gallant veteran. 
Various naval encounters alſo took place be- 
tw een the French and Englith fleets, commanded 
» by M. Suffrein and Admiral Sir Edw ard Hughes, 
with equal ſkill, courage and ſucceſs. The naval 
85 force of both nations was gradually increaſed, in 


qo 
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the progreſs of the war, to a degree far beyond 
what had been known at any former period in 
India, amounting at the laſt, on the part of the 
Britiſh, to eighteen ſhips of the line of battle. But 
the proportion continuing nearly the ſame, the 
mutual acceſſions of ſtrength ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the number of human victims: and the 
ſucceſſive battles being obſtinately and even he- 
roically conteſted, the bloodſhed in this unavailing : 
_ conteſt was uncommonly great. : 
To enter into the detail of ſuch. tranſactions 
can anſwer no valuable purpoſe, except it be to 
exhibit the miſeries of war in their genuine colors, 
diveſted of that faſcination which accompanies 
the idea of victory, though attended perhaps to 
the victors themſelves with no ſolid advantage, to 
the vanquiſhed with all the horrors of diftreſs and 
ruin. Doubtleſs, in every region of the world 
wiſdom and humanity exiſt more than ſufficient, 
could they be brought into action, to remedy theſe 
fatal and inexpreſſible follies; but it is melancholy 
to reflect how ſmall a portion of either falls to the 
lot of the generality of thoſe by whom the affairs 
of the world are conducted; and how remote, 
and on a tranſient ſurvey almoſt hopeleſs, is the 


proſpect of any eſſential amelioration i in the ſyſtem 
of human policy k. R 5 
. „ Secret N 
* 6 Void * fays the br Monarch of Pruſſia, « Perreur 
dela plupart des PRINCES,” i. e. of the men enſtyledin the vocabulary 
Vor. T 3 of 
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A Sceret Committee having been appointed, in 
the year 1781, to enquire into the cauſes of the 
Mahratta war, and that in the Carnatic; a very able 


report was brought up early in the ſeſſion of 1782, 
| by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Dundas, 
_ Chairman of the Committee, in which the gene- 
rat ſyſtem of policy purſued * the Governor 


ol human ſolly, Moſt Serene, Moſt Gracious, and Mott Sacred Be. 
5 vereigns Wh Is croient que Dieu a cree expres et par une attention 
toute particulière pour leur grandeur, leur f{licits, et leur orgueil, 
cette multitude d'hommes dont le falut leur eſt commis; et que 
leurs fujets ne ſont deſtinés qu'à Etre les inſtrumens et les mini- 


itres de leurs paſſions dereglees. Des que le principe dont on 


part eſt faux, les conſequences ne peuvent ètre que vicieuſes 2 
| Vinfini : : et de la ce dehr ardent de tout envahir, de Ia la dureté 
des impots dont le peuple eſt charge, de là la pareſſe des princes, 
leur orgueil, leur injuſtice, deur inhumanite, leur tyrannie, et tous 
les vices qui degradent la nature humaine. Si les princes ſe d& 
faiſoient de ces idces erronees, et qu ils vouluſſent remonter juſ- 
qu'au but de leur inſtitution, ils verroient que ce rang dont ils 


font ſi jaloux, que leur devation n'eſt que 1/0UVRAGE DES Pru— 
LES. Ce principe ami etabli, il faudroit qu ils ſentiſſent que la 
vraie gloire de princes ne conſiſte point 2 opprimer leurs voiſins, ; 
point a augmenter le nombre de leurs eſclaves, mais à remplir | 
les devoirs de leurs charges, et à repondre en tout à Vintention de 


ceux qui les ont revetus de leur pouvoir, et de qui ils ix xx ENT 
| la GRANDEUR SUPREME, 5 Such is the ingenuous and noble con- 
feſſion of the Royal Hiſtorian and Philoſopher, and ſuch the lan- 
. guage which at Berlin i 19 applauded as the effuſion of a magnani- 
mous and enlightened patriotiſm, and in London ſtigmatized, 
and perhaps puniſhed, as the reſult of diſaffection to the Govern- 
ment, if not amounting to actual ledition and e | 
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General Haſtings was reprobated in terms of ex- 
treme ſeverity. Mr. Dundas in the courſe of his 
ſpeech ſaid, „that the Governor had no right 
whatever to fancy he. was an Alexander or an 
Aurengzebe, and to prefer frantic military exploits 
to the improvement of the trade and commerce 
of the country.” 

Sir Thomas Rumbold alſo, who had recently 
relinquiſhed the government of Madras, was cri- 
minated as guilty of groſs peculation, embezzle- 
ment, and opprefſion. General Smith, in moving 
that the report of the Secret Committee be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Houſe, took notice 
that Sir Elijah Impey, his Majeſty's Chief Juſtice 
in India, had fo far degraded his character and 
office, as to accept of a place under the Com- 
pany, contrary to the ſolemn engagements under 
which he held his appointment“. An Addreſs was 
in conſequence preſented to the King, to beſeech 
his Majeſty to recall Sir Elijah Impey from India 
to anſwer for his conduct. A bill was likewiſe 


brought i in by the Lord Advocate, Mr. Dundas, 


Ihe place thus accepted by Sir Elijah Impey was that of 
55 Judge of a Court of Appeal, eſtabliſhed at Calcutta under the : 
| appellation of the Court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlet, whoſe 
juriſdiction extended over the inferior provincial courts of Mo- 
fuſſell Dewannee Adawlet. To this office, held at the pleaſure | 
of the Governor and Council, with a ſalary of 8000l. per annum, 
Sir Elijah Impey was advanced a few months previous to his 
memorable expedition to Benares and Oude, 


Na 5 | far 
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for inflicting certain pains and penalties on Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, for high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors. This bill, which at firſt excited very great 
expectation and attention, and which was conti- 
nued from ſeflion to ſeſſion in a manner wholly 
unprecedented, was at laſt ſuffered to fink into 
neglect and oblivion. 
On the 28th of. May 1782, the Houſe of Com- 
mons paſſed a ſeries of Reſolutions, in the moſt 
decifive terms condemnatory of the whole ſyſtem 
of Indian politics. The laſt Reſolution imported, 
That Warren Haſtings, Eſq. Governor General 
in Bengal, and William Hornby, Eſq. Prefident 
of the Council at Bombay, having in ſundry in- 
ſtances acted in a manner repugnant to the ho- 
nor and policy of this nation, and thereby brought 
great calamities on India, and enormous expences 
on the Eaſt India Company, it is the duty of the 
Directors of the ſaid Company to purſue all le- 
gal and effectual means for the removal of the 
ſaid Governor General and Preſident from their 
ſaid offices, and to recall them to Great Britain.” 
But this Reſolution, | though confirmed by the 


TE, Court of Directors“, the Proprietary refuſed to 
oy + = 


* The RE SOLUTION of the Court of Directors, paſſed Oc: 
tober 1782, was expreſſed in the following terms: —“ RESsOr- 
VED, that it is the opinion of this Court, that a ſteady perſever - 
ance in the ſyſtem of conduct ſo frequently enjoined by the Court 
e eee, Attn Fi „ 
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ratify: and the Houſe of Commons, with the cha- 
racteriſtic indeciſion and inconſtancy of a popular 


aſſembly, took no ſubſequent meaſures to en- 
force it. 


The war in India was ſtill carried on with va- 
rious ſucceſs. The valuable ſettlements of Nega- 
patnam on the Coromandel coaſt, and Trinque- 
male in the iſland of Ceylon, belonging to the 
Dutch, were captured by the Engliſh. On the 
bother hand, Colonel Braithwaite, with a detach- 
ment of the Company's troops, was totally routed : 
on the banks of the Coleroon by Tippoo Saib, 
ſon of Hyder Ali, aſſiſted by a body of French 
troops; after which Cuddalore ſurrendered to the 
yictors, | 
1 operations of the war on the Malabar 
coaſt. were conducted by General Goddard with 

a gr cat diſplay of military {kill and ſpirit. Invad- 
ing the province of Guzzerat, in the year 1780, 
he reduced the city of Amedabad, its capital; and 
on the ſecond of April he ſtormed the camp of 
the Mabrattas, commanded by Madajee Scindia, 
whom he totally defeated. Entering into a treaty 
* ith the Rana of Gohud, Major Popham, by « or- 


| of Director, cannot be expected from thoſe ſervants wh 3 
of extenſion of dominion, either by negotiation or conqueſt, 
have led them to depart from orders ſo often enforced; and 
THEREFORE, that it is expedient to remove Warren Haſtings, 


Eq from the office of Governor General of Bengal,” 
FT der 
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der of the General, attacked and carried, in the 
courſe of the ſummer, the ſtrong fortreſs of Gua- 
lior, which was garriſoned by the ö 
within the territory of the Rana. 

Early in 1781 General Goddard ſat down be- 
fore Baſſeen; and after reducing this important 
place, he deſiſted from farther active operations, in 
conſequence of the ſuccors he was under a neceſ- 
tity to ſend to Sir Eyre Coote, In the province 
of Malva, Colonel Carnac ſurpriſed, April 30, the 
camp of the enemy, and Madajee Scindia was a 

ſecond time totally routed. After this the Mah 
ratta Chieftain made ſecret overtures for a ſepa- 
rate peace; and a ceſſation of hoſtihties between 
England and the Mahratta States took place in 
the month of October 1781. The definitive ar- 
ticles of peace were ſigned in May following, at 
Salberg, by Mr. Anderſon on the part of the Com- 
pany, and by Scindia, General and Plenipoten- 
tiary, on the part of the Peiſhwa. By this treaty 
Baſleen, and the other recent acquiſitions in the 
Guzzerat, were reſtored ta the Mahrattas, the 
iſland of Salſette only of the late conqueſts re- 


maining to the Engliſh ; ; for, at the requeſt of Ma- 55 


dajee Scindia, the Engliſh conſented alſo to re- 

linquiſh their claim to the city of Baroach and the 

contiguous diſtricts. Ragonaut Row was for ever 
abandoned, and compelled to quit the territories of 
the . j and their ally, the Rana of Gohud, 
who 
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who appears indeed without ſcruple to have op- 

poſed duplicity to duplicity, was, under pretext 
of © leaving him to ſettle his own affurs,” virtu- 
ally delivered up to the mercy of his enemies. 

But the moſt extraordinary article of the treaty 
was that whereby the Pcithwa engages that Hyder 
Ali Khan ſhall be made to relinquiſh, within 
ſix months, all ſach territories belonging to the 
Company or their allies as he ſhall have taken 
poſſeſſion of ſince the gth of the month Ramzan. 
The fact was, that not only a treaty of peace, 
but of the ſtricteſt alliance and friendſhip, was now 
formed by the Governor General Haſtings with 
the Mahratta Court; and a ſecret project was be- 
lieved to be already | in contemplation for the par- 
tition of Hyder's dominions. And thus, notw ith- 
ſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his former ſchemes of 

conqueſt, no ſooner was this © daring pilot” of the 
State, who © ſought the ſtorms” and invoked the 
tempeſts, obliged to relinquiſh one raft and ha- 
zardous plan of aggrandizement, than he entered 


with equal eagerneſs into another. The Nizam 


of the Decan and the Rajah of Berar were alſo 
parties in this accommodation, tor their acceſſion 
to which they received gs pecuniary gratifica- 
tions. 
This pacification with the Mabrattas induced 
the Prefidency of Bengal to riſque a bold attempt 
on the dominions of Hyder Ali on the Malabar 
N4 Y ſide. 
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fide. The kingdoms of Canara and Myſore, both 
under ſubjection to that prince, ſtretch along the 
weſtern coaſt of Hindoſtan, nearly in the latitude 
of Arcot. The chief city of the former is Bed- 
nore, a name changed by its preſent poſſeſſor ta 
Hydernagore. A conſiderable force, already landed 
in the kingdom of Myſore, had relieved the city 
of Tellicherri, a poſt or factory on that coaſt be- 
longing to the Engliſh, and reduced the neigh- | 
boring town of Calicut. It was with difficulty, 
nevertheleſs, that the Engliſh kept their footing Ml 
in this country, when General Matthews arrived 
from Bombay with very large reinforcements, and 
immediately laid ſiege to the important fortreſs 
of Onore, which was carried by ſtorm on the 
5th of January 178 z. The carnage on this o- 
caſion is ſaid to have been terrible; and the in- 
diſeriminate ſeizure of treaſure, public and private, 
there depoſited, exhibited, in the moſt odious light, : 
the rapacity and avarice of the Commander. 
At this period the hopes of the Engliſh 1 were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch by the death of Hyder 
Ali, a name ever memorable in the annals of In- 
dia. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Tippoo Saib, 
Ts who had already given proofs of valor and ability 
not unworthy his deſcent. . 
From Onore General Matthews proceeded . 
: through the Ghauts, or the paſſes of the mountains, 
to Hydernagore, which ſurrendered to him with- 
out 
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out reſiſtance. Here, as at Onore, the General 
was accuſed of combining the meanneſs of fraud 
with the ferocity of violence: and Colonel Mac- 
leod, ſecond in command, and ſeveral other offi- 
cers, retired in diſguſt from the army. After this 
Annampore, Carwa, and Mangalore, were ſucceſ- 
fively ſubdued ; the former by ſtorm, with cir- 
cumſtances of ſingular barbarity: : four hundred 
beautiful women periſhed in the general maſſacre, 
under the brutal licentiouſneſs of the ſoldierr. 
In the mean time Tippoo prepared for the re- 
lief of Myſore and Canara; and, leaving a ſtrong 
force to guard his conqueſts in the Carnatic, he 
marched his army acroſs the peninſula with un- 
expected and unexampled expedition, and arrived 
in the vicinity of Hydernagore in the month of 
: April 1783. By a ſeries of excellent military ma- 
_ncenvres he made himſelf maſter of the Ghauts 
in the rear of General Matthews, by which means 
all communication with the fea was entirely cut 
off. The force of General Matthews being now 
centred in Hydernagore, this city was inveſted by 
Tippoo with a vaſt army, computed at 1 50, o 
men, covering the hills on every ſide as far as 
the eye could reach. The Engliſh, redueed to --- 
extremity, were ſoon obliged to ſurrender on ca- 
pitulation, by the terms of which the public trea- 
ſure was reſtored to the Sultan; but not a rupee 
being found in the fortreſs, General Matthews 


was 
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was charged by the conqueror with groſs collu— 
fion and a direct infraction of the treaty; and 
being conducted in chains to Seringapatam, the 
capital of Myſore, he was thrown into a dungeon, 
and, with the greater part of his officers, periſhed 
miſerably in confinement under various devices of 
torture. 
Notwithſtanding the departure F Tippoo from 
the Carnatic, the Preſidency of Madras had fiill 
to cope with ſuperior force. Although the ut- 
moſt exertions of Sir Eyre Coote had not been 
wanting, no decilive advantage had been gained 
in the laſt campaigu with Hyder; and the ill ſtate 
of health of this able commander obliged him to 
reſign the army into the hands of General Stuart, 
and to retire at the concluſion of the year 1783 
to Bengal. Early in the enſuing ſpring, believing 
himſelf ſomewhat recovered, he returned to Ma- 
dras in order to reſume his command; but two 
days only after his arrival, he expired in an ad- 
vanced age, having acquired in more than thirty 
years military ſervice in India a reputation, the 
luſtre of which could be deemed ſcarcely inferior 
to that of his predeceflor, Lord Clive. The im- 
portant ſettlement of T rinquemale was retaken 


= "BY M. Suffrein | in the courſe ol the laſt ſummer, I 


5 and a very large reinforcement of IF rench troops 
| Janded i in the Carnatic under NM. de Buſſi. Not- 
| withftanding all oppoſition, General Stuart in- 

7 veſted 
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veſted Cuddalore, and made conſiderable progreſs 
in the fiege, when an expreſs arrived with the in- 
telligence of a treaty of peace having been con- 
cluded between the Belligerent Powers, on which 
an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities took place. 
After the conqueſt of Hydernagore, and the 
_ recapture of the inland country by Tippoo, he 
laid ſiege to Mangalore, the principal place yet 
remaining in the hands of the Engliſh. An ob- 
ſiinate reſiſtance was made by the garriſon; but 
a practicable breach being at length effected, a 
general aſſault was in contemplation, when news 
arrived of the pacification which had taken place 
in Europe; and the French troops and engineers 
in his ſervice informed him, that they muſt imme- 
diately withdraw their aſſiſtance. Tippoo, after 
much paſſionate expoſtulation, therefore aſſented 
to an armiſtice, in a few days after which event 
Colonel Macleod arrived with powerful reinforce- 
ments from Bombay. A negotiation was imme- 
diately commenced for a definitive peace, This 
was accelerated by a declaration which the Sul- 
tan received from the Peiſhwa of the Mahrattas, 


that if Tippoo did not conſent te an immediate 
| evacuation of the Carnatic, he would unite with 


the Engliſh againſt him. 


During the continuance of the truce BA the 
negotiation, the Bibby, or Princeſs of Cannanore, 
a diſtrict depending on the kingdom of Canara, 


havin . 
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having ſeized ſome boats with ſepoys belonging 
to the garriſon of Mangalore, accidentally forced 
by ſtreſs of weather on her coaſt, Colonel Mac- 
leod attacked and ſtormed the fortreſs of Canna- 
nore, making the Princeſs herſelf priſoner. Al- 
though loud complaints were made by Tippoo of 
this violation of the armiſtice, it does not appear 

much to nave retarded the negotiation, the articles 
of peace being figned March 11th, 1784, on the 


terms of mutual reſtitution, and a renunciation 


on the part of the Sultan of his claim to the fo- 
vereignty of the Carnatic. This claim, there 18 
every reaſon to believe, would never have been 
enforced, or perhaps advanced, if the raſh and 
violent conduct of the Engliſh Government re. 
ſpecting the Mahrattas had not encouraged and 
incited the attempt. To this purpoſe Mr. White- 
Hill, Preſident of Madras, in his exculpatory mi- 
pute of November 1780, ſays, © The offenſive 
line of conduct adopted againſt the Mahrattas 
threw them, i. e. the Governor and Council of 
Bengal, into a ſcene of action ſo extenſive and 
ſo full of difficulty, that neither their forces nor 
| their revenues were capable of bearing them 
through with any poſſibility of ſucceſs. Had the 
experience of former times been called in to their 
aid, they would have ſeen that Aurengzebe, one 
of the moſt formidable monarchs that ever ſat 
1 upon the throne of Debli, was, after a twenty 
Fears 
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years ſtruggle, with all the power and riches of 
Hindoſtan, obliged to abandon a ſimilar attempt. 
The truth is, the Mahratta war has been the real 
ſource of all the miſchief that hath befallen the 
Carnatic. Fad peace exiſted in that quarter with 
the Engliſh, Hyder Ali Khan would never have 
ventured from his own dominions.—He ſaw the 
extremity to which we were reduced, and ſeized 
the occaſion to diſtreſs us where he knew we were 
moſt vulnerable.” 

But the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, önnen 
to the reſtoration of peace in India, is perhaps the 
moſt extraordinary, certainly the moſt myſterious 
part of his dark and inextricable policy. The 
peace concluded with the Mahrattas, it has been 
: already remarked, was followed by an alliance of 
the moſt ſtrict and confidential kind. And from 
that period it ſeemed to be the great and favorite 
object of the Engliſh Governor General, to con- 
firm and aggrandize the power of that State, which 
he had ever before affected to confider as molt 
formidable and adverſe to the Engliſh intereſts ; 
and whom he had even ſtyled “ the NATURAL | 
ENEMIES of the Company.” | 
Jn the month of March 1783, Mr. Haſtings | 

diſpatched, by no authentic act, but as bis on 
ſecret agent, Major Browne to the Court of Dehli, 
in order to make propoſals to the Emperor, Shah 
Allum, 
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Allum, to enter into engagements with the Com- 


pany and the Mahratta Government, for the ac- 
complithment of certain deſigns in favor of the 
Emperor, but of a very hoſtile nature to ſeveral 
powers of the continent then in amity with the 


Company. And Major Browne was commiſhioned | 


to offer to the Mogul, to provide for the entire 
expence of any troops the Emperor mi ght require; 

which propoſal was accepted with every ſymptom 
of eagerneſs and ſatisfaction. And the negotiation 


being ſufficiently advanced, Mr. Haſtings openly 


brought forward a propoſition in Council, October 


5, 178 3, to afſiſt the Mogul with a military force: 


and at a ſubſequent meeting of the Board, he laid 
before them a letter from Major Browne, dated 
Dehli, December 30, 1783, containing, amidſt 
much miſcellaneous matter, the following extra- 


ordinary paſſages:— The buſineſs of aſſiſting 


the Shan can and muſt now go on, if we wiſh to 
| be ſecure in India, and regarded as a nation. We 
have offered, the Shah has accepted the offer of 
aſſiſtance. —We have annexed conditions, the 


Shah has appr oved of them.” 


The project thus unexpectedly and forcibly 


obtruded on the Board by Mr. Haſiings, was, 
baowever, vel Y ill reccived by his colleagues, Mr. 


Wheeler and Mr. Stables, who ſtrongly remon- 
firated againſt involving the Company in new 
. 4 wars 
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wars and dangerous foreign connections. But 
Mr. Haſtings was not a man to be diſcouraged by 
trivial obſtacles. 


Early in the following year, 1784, Mr. Haſi- 
ings made a progreſs to the city of Lucknow, and 
there had an interview with the Prince Mirza Je- 
| hander Shah, eldeſt fon of the Mogul, and who, 
as the Gover nor General in his public letter ſays, 
had long held the principal part in the admini- 
firation of the King his father.” From Mr. Haſt- 
ings's account of this interview, which he repre- 
ſents as wholly unexpected and fortuitous, the 
Prince having left the Court of Dehli without even 
the knowledge of the Emperor, it appears that 
urgent ſolicitations were made by the heir of the 
Mogul Empire to the Englith Governor, for aid 
and afliſtance to raiſe the KING, his father, from 
that ſtate of degradation and infigmiicance into 
which he had fallen: intimating his readineſs even 
to go in perſon to England, to repreſent the diſ- 
trelles of the Emperor of IIindoſtan, in the hope 
of obtaining relief. Mr. Haſtings in reply in- 
ſormed the Prince, . that the Engliſh nation, juſt 
emerged from a ſtate of univerſ; i warfare, required 
repoſe, aud would be alarmed at any movement 
- of which it could not immediately fee the iſſue 
or the progrefs, but which might ey entually create 
new hoftilities; that as to himſelf, he could not 
engage, it he choſe J, in a buſin l of this nature, 
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without the concurrence of his colleagues in of. 
fice, who he believed would be averſe to it; that 
he would, however, repreſent his ſituation to the 
joint members of his own Government, and wait 


their determination. In the mean time he ad- 
viſed him to make advances to Madajee Scindia, 


as the effective head of the Mahratta State, and 


who was in intimate union and ſworn connection 


with the Engliſh.“ 


In his ſubſequent Iifpatches to the Council at 
Calcntts: Mr. Haſtings requeſts to be inveſted with 
diſcretionary powers of acting in relation to the 


Court of Debli, under a vague promiſe of“ not Pro- 
ceeding againſt their ſenſe.“ The Council, in reply, 
not ouly refuted to grant any ſuch powers, but 
exhorted him © moſt ſedulouſly and cautiouſly to 

avoid, in his corr eſpondence with the different po- 
tentates of India, whatever might commit, or be 
ſtrained into an ze pretalion of committing, the 


Company as to their army or treaſure—obſerving, 


that the Company's orders are poſitive againſt. 
their interference in the objects of diſpute between 
the Country Powers.“ But this injunction the ſo- 

| phiſtical ſubtlety of Mr. Haſtings was at no loſs 

bow to evade; for, in his letter of June 1784, to 

the Court of Directors, be ſays, 5 The faction 
which now ſurrounds the THRONE, is widely dif. 
ferent from the idea which your commands are 


| intended to convey by the expreſſions to which 


_ — 
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you have generally applied them, of © Country 
Powers, to which that of permanency is a neceſ- 
ſary adjunct, and which may be more properly 
compared to a ſplendid bubble, which the ſlight- 
eſt breath of oppoſition may diſſipate, with every 
trace of its exiſtence—That if the Mogul's autho- 
rity is ſuffered to receive its final extinction, it 
is impoſſible to foreſee what power may ariſe out 
ol its ruins, or what events may be linked in the 
ſame chain of revolution with it. Tour intereſts 
may ſuffer by it; your reputation certainly will, as 
his right to our aſſiſtance has been conſtantly ac- 
knowledged; more eſpecially as, by the move- 

ments which the influence of our Government by 
= 00 - near an approach has excited, it has unfortu- 
nately become the efficient inſtrument of a great 
portion of the King's preſent diſtreſſes and dan- 
Fers. 
According to this moſt curious logic, the Com- 
pany 's orders, not to ee in the diſputes of 
* the Country Powers,” were not violated by en- 
tering into a war for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
authority of the Mogul ; becauſe, the Imperial 
Crown of Hindoſtan being reduced to a © ſplen- 
8 did bubble,“ the Emperor could not now be rec- 
 koned amongſt the Country Powers. But either 
recollecting or forgetting himſelf, he immediately 
offers another argument directly the reverſe of 
teie ae viz. “e that the authority of the Mogul, 
Vor. III. ps — — 
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even in its preſent ſtate, was ſo conſiderable that, 
if it was ſuffered to be annihilated, great dan- 
ger might ariſe to the Company's intereſis, from 


the power which ſhould be eſtabliſhed on its 


__ ruins:“ And laſtly he urges, © that the Englith 


Company are bound in equity and juſtice to aſſiſt 
in raiſing the throne of the Mogul to its former 


ſtate of exaltation, becauſe they have been the 


efficient inſtrument of its preſent diſtreſs and de- 
gradation:“ alluding no doubt to the deprivation 
of his tribute and the ſeizure of his demeſne; in 
lieu of which they were now bound in honor to 
enable him to ſeize upon the property of others; 
and his Imperial Majeſty would, no doubt, deem 
himſelf bound in return to reward his honorable 
allies, the Company , with a reaſonable thare of 
the plunder. 7 
On the firſt adyice of the flight of the Prince 
from Debli, Mr. Haſtings wrote to the Mahratta 
Chief, Madajec Scindia, to apprize him of this 
event, and profeſſing himſelf unprepared, to atk 
his advice how to act in this emergency: and cer- 
tain confidential agents from the Mahratta Chief, 
repairing to Lucknow, held frequent and ſecret 
conferences with the Governor, the purport of 
which was never communicated to the Board at 
Calcutta. 
The whole of this tiflue of kate and intrigues 
terminated, howeyer, very unexpectedly, in the 
4 - „ ſudden | 


= an AGREEMENT with the Vizier, after ſeven years 
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ſudden invaſion of the Emperor's territories by 
the Mahrattas, who made themſelves maſters of 
Dehli; and the Emperor, being a ſecond time 
priſoner in their hands, was obliged to declare 
the Head of the Mahratta State to be Vicege- 
rent of the Mogul Empire ; in which capacity 
great and indefinite claims of ſuperiority were ad- 
vanced on the part of the Peiſhwa, and a ſpecific 
claim ſet up to the tribute due to the Emperor 
from Bengal. 
Far from being alarmed at this addition to the 
Mahratta power, Mr. Haſtings declared, © that ſuch 
was the attachment of Scindia to the Engliſh, 1 
that, while he lives, every acceſſion of territory ob- 
tained by him will be an advantage to this Go- 
vernment.“ Upon which it has been authorita- 
tively remarked, © That if this were true reſpect- 
ing the perſonal diſpoſition of Scindia, yet does it 
not leflen the criminality of eſtabliſhing a power, 
which muſt ſurvive the man 10 whom a power 
more than perſonal was given &.) 
What 18 perhaps the moſt extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance in theſe extraordinary tranſactions, Mr. 
Haſtings, embracing the opportunity when the 
Mahrattas were aſſembled in great force upon the 
frontiers of the Vizieriate of Oude, entered into 


„ vide Articles of Impeachment exhibited againſt Warren = 
ien, . 
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uſeleſs retention of them at a ruinous expence, to 
withdraw a very great proportion of the Britiſh 
troops in this moment of danger from the province; 
aſſerting, in contradiction to the whole tenor of his 
conduct and former declarations, © that this go- 
vernment has not any right to force defence with 
its maintenance upon the Nabob.” The Council 
refuſing in preſent circumſtances to ratify this 
agreement, Mr. Haſtings moved, in his minute of 
December 4, 1784, © that if, contrary to his opi- 
nion, the ſaid troops ſhould not be reduced, they 
| ſhould be employed under the Prince Mirza Je- 
hander Shah (now notoriouſly under the abſolute 
control of the Mahrattas) to aſſiſt in carrying on 
a war againſt the nation called the Se1xs, the an- 
tient enemics of the Mahratta State ; a warlike, 
people, poſſeſſing an extenſive territory to the 
north-weſt of India, on the confines of Tartary. 
I feel,” ſays he, © the ſenſe of an obligation im- 
ft poſed upon me, by the ſuppoſition I have made, 
to ſtate a mode of rendering the detachment of 
uſe in its preſcribed ſtation, and of affording the 
2 nee of a cauſe for its detention.” _ 
= Ay Haſtings indeed admitted, that there was no 
pe danger to the Company” $ polleſſions from 
this remote and almoſt unknown people; but he 


declared, © that their military and enthuſiaſtic . 


rit, the hardineſs of their natural conſtitution, the 
dangers which might ariſe from them in ſome ſu- 
— — — ture 
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ture time, if they ho ever happen to be united 
under one head, were reaſons in favor of this 
war; and he predicted great danger from them, 
at no very diſtant period, if they be permitted to 
grow into maturity without interruption. Ac— 
knowledging that the urgent ſolicitations of the 
Prince had their weight with him, he profeſſed 
nevertheleſs that a ſtronger impulſe, ariſing from 
the hope of blaſting the growth of a generation 
whoſe ſtrength might become fatal to our own, 
pleaded in his mind for ſupporting his wiſnes.“ 
I The Council, unable to explore the dark and 
unfathomable abyſs of the Governor's politics, and 
aſtoniſhed, doubtleſs, at an inconſiſtency ſo groſs 
and flagrant as that of warring againſt a power 
left it ſhould become formidable, in favor of a 
power already formidable, negatived the pr opoſi- 
tion, and the peace of India was for this time hap- 
pily preſerved. _ 

The Governor, perceiving his influence in the 
Council loſt, knowing his reputation at home to 
be greatly in the wane, and fearing moſt probably 
a diſgracefu] diſmiſſion, now thought it expedient 
to RESL1GN the GOVERNMENT. On his arrival in 
England he was, after a long previous inveſti- 
gation of his numerous delinquencies, moſt de- : 
ſervedly 1MPEACHED at the Bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, by the Commons of Great Britain, of HIGH 
Oo 3 CRIMES. 
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CRIMES and MISDEMEANORS in the execution of 

his office. 

Ihe political character of Mr. Haſtings, on a 

cool and impartial review of his conduct, fo for- 

_ cibly imprefles itſelf upon the mind, that it can de- 
rive little aid from any adventitious illuſtration, 
Daring i in the conception, and ardent in the pro- 

ſecution of his defigns ; fertile ! in reſources, and 


1 relying with confidence and even with pride on 


the ſtrength of his own genius, his character ac- 
quired a certain ſtamp of dignity and ſuperiority 
from the inflexibility of his temper, and the appa- 
rent force of his own conviction reſpecting the 
rectitude and propriety of his meaſures: to which 
muſt be added, that in his public diſpatches he 
: poſſeſſed the dangerous art of giving plauſibility 
to the moſt abſurd and pernicious meaſures by 
artful and impoling gloſſes, branching out ſome- 
times into ſtudied ambiguities, ſometimes into bold 
; aſſumptions, under a perpetual external ſhow of 
: ingenuouſneſs, liberality, and candor. 
Ihe numerous individuals returning in rapid 
ſucceſſion from India, whom Mr. Haſtings had 
engaged 1 in his intereſt by various obligations, con- 
tributed alſo to enhance his reputation, by the 
high eulogiums which they almoſt univerſally be⸗ 
ſtowed upon his conduct; and in which, dazzled 
by the brilliant exterior of the Governor's admi- 


maſt ation, 
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niſtration, and uncqual to the clear comprehen- 
ſion of an extenſive and complex ſyſtem, they were 

probably ſor the moſt part very ſincere. The 
truth however is, that this man, for thirteen years 


the ſcourge of the Eaſt, and whom ignorance and 


folly have prepoſterouſly ranked with the Svu1.- 


Ls and the ChArHAMs of the Weſt, has never 


been, and never can become, the theme of diſ- 
cerning and rational panegyric. Not to ſpeak of 


bis total and flagrant diſregard of the ſole le- 
gitimate end and object of government, the hap- 


pineſs of the governed, his conduct will be found, 


m almoſt all its parts, and in the choice and pro- 


ſecution of his own purpoſes, abſurd, perplexed, 


capricious and inconſequent. His courſe was one 
perpetual deviation from the ſtraight and lumi- 


nous path of political and moral rectitude; and 


his general reputation was ſupported merely by 
his habitual vigor of mind and perſonal cou- 
rage, which were in him intimately blended, and 
ſeemed to riſe on ſome occaſions even to the 
ſemblance of magnanimity. His exertions in the 
laſt war for the preſervation of the Carnatic, which 
be had ſo wantonly and raſhly endangered, were 
5 generally and juſtly ſpoken of as highly meritori- 
ous; but even in this moſt ſplendid and boaſted 
part of his political conduct, he could challenge 
only the praiſe of a madman, who fires a houſe. 
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and then labors ſtrenuouſly to extinguiſh the 
flames. 

The adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings has been 
truly ſaid, in the glowing expreſſions of elo- 
quence *, « to exhibit a medley of meanneſs and 
outrage, of duplicity and depredation, of prodi- 


gality and oppreſhon, of the moſt callous cruelty 


contraſted with the hollow affectation of liberality 


and good faith. The ſordid ſyſtem of commercial 


policy, to which all the arrangements and regula- 
tions of the Company are ultimately to be traced, 
was under his government carried to its utmoſt ex- 
tent.— Thus have nations been extirpated for a 


ſum of money, whole tracts of country laid waſte 


to furniſh an inveſtment, princes expelled for the 
balance of an account, and a bloody ſceptre wield- 


ed in one hand, in order to repleniſh the empty 
_ purſe of mercantile mendicancy Giplayed in the 


other.” 


Wy! conceſſions of Mr. Haſtings himſelf are 
indeed occaſionally very large and ample; for his 


views ſeldom ſeem to have extended beyond the 
preciſe object which he wiſhed at the moment to 


_ compaſs. The ruinous effects of Britiſh perſidy 
and Britiſh barbarity in India, are very ſtrongly 
and diſtinctiy ſtated in his letters, diſpatches, and 


* Vide Sheridan's ek on the Begum charge, i in the 14th 


| article of impeachment. 


minutes 
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minutes of Council. In his minute of September 
29, 1783, he ſays, © By a ſacred and undeviating 


obſervance of every principle of public faith, the 


Britiſh dominion might have by this time ac- 
quired the means of its extenſion, through a virtual 
ſubmiſſion to its authority, to every region of Hin- 


doſtan and Decan.—But the Powers of India ALI 


dread the connection be ſubjection of Bengal, 


the uſurpations in the Carnatic, the licentious 
violations of the treaty with the Nizam, the effects 
of our connections with the TG ſtand as TER 
RIBLE PRECEDENTS againſt us.” Yet as to him 


ſelf, the primum mobile of the whole ſyſtem, he 
declares in his famous Minutes of Defence, © that 


| he had the conſcious ſatisfaction to ſee all his 
meaſures terminate in their deſigned objects; that 
bis political conduct was invariably regulated by 


truth, juſtice, and good faith; and that he reſign- 


ed his charge in a ſtate of eſtabliſhed peace and 


ſecurity, with all the ſources of its abundance 


unimpaired, and even improved.“ 3 reconcile 
theſe apparent incongruities, we are required, 


therefore, by a ſpecies of faith which can work 


miracles, to believe that there exiſted in India 
crimes without a criminal, oppreſſions without 
an opprefſor, and tyranny without a tyrant * 9 In 


fine, 


® If it be poſlible yet to entertain any ſhadow of doubt re- 


— the effects of the n ar adopted by the Engliſh 
| Govern». 
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fine, when we conſider with ſerious attention the 
origin and progreſs of the Britiſh Government in 
India, the friendſhip and generoſity with which 
the Engliſh nation was received and permitted to 
form eſtabliſhments in that country, the black 
and bate ingratitude with which thoſe obligations 
were requited, and the unexampled, unprovoked, 
and unatoned exceſſes which have been perpe- 
trated on the princes and inhabitants of Hindo- 
Man, is it the weakneſs of ſuperſtition merely, to 
tremble at the ſecret apprehenſion that ſome 
mighty vengeance is yet in ſtore for this king— 
Government in India, it muſt aſſuredly vaniſh, when we heat 
the deciſion of Lord Cornwallis, the noble ſucceſſor of Mr. Haſt- 
ings, who, in his diſpatch of Auguſt 2, 1789, ſays, © Independ- 
ent of all other conliderations, I can aſſure you that it will be 
of the utmoſt i importance for promoting the ſolid intereſts of the 
Company, that rhe principal land-holders and traders in the inte. 
rior parts of the country ſhould be gtsTORED to ſuch circum- 
ſtances as to enable them to ſupport their families with decency. | 
El am ſorry to be od/iged to ſay, that agriculture and internal 
commerce have for many years been gradually declining; and that 
at preient, excepting the claſs of Shroffs and Banians, who res 
ſide almoſt entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of theſe pro- 
vinces were advancing haſtily to a general ſtate of poverty and 
wretchedneſs. In this deſcription I muſt even include ALMOST 
Every ZeMixDaR in the Company's territories.” And in his 
minute of Council, dated September 18, 1789, his Lordſhip al · 
ſerts, and the aſſertion is ſurely enough to ſtrike us with amaze- 
ment and horror, „ Tl. et ONE THIRD of the Company's terri- 
| tory is nowa JUNGLE inhabited by WILD BEASTS»? , 


dom ; 
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dom; and to apply to BxiTain the ſublime and 
terrible prophetic denunciations originally uttered 
againſt the proud, corrupt, and tyrannic ſtates of 
antiquity ? Tus ſaith the LoRD Gop—Behold 
I am againſt thee—l will ſtretch out mine hand 
againſt thee, and I will make thee moſt deſolate. 
I will lay thy cities waſte, and thou ſhalt be deſo- : 
late, and thou ſhalt know that I am the Loxv.— 
Becauſe thou haſt had a perpetual hatred, and 
haſt ſhed the blood of this people by the force of 
the ſword ; becauſe thou haſt ſaid, Theſe nations 
and theſe countries ſhall be mine, and we will 
poſſeſs them; therefore, as I live, ſaith the Lorxy d 
Gop, I will even do according to thine anger, and 
according to thine envy, which thou haſt uſed out 
ol thine hatred againſt them—and thou ſhalt know 
that I am the Lond, and that I have heard all 
thy blaſphemies which thou haſt ſpoken, ſaying, 
They are laid deſolate, they are given us to con- 
ſume — I have heard them; therefore, when the 
whole earth rejoiceth, I will make THERE deſolate, 
and they thall know that I am the Lob.“ 
We are now to revert from this long but ne- 
ceflary and important digreſſion, to the regular 
narrative of events in England. „ 
On the 18th of July 1781, the ſeſſion Was 
cloſed by a ſpeech, | in w hich bis Majeſty obſerved, 
that the great efforts made by the nation, to 
ſurmount the difficulties of the preſent arduous 


aud 
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and complicated war, muſt convince the world 
that the antient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation was 
not abated or diminiſhed; and he was reſolv- 
ed to accept of no terms or conditions of peace, 
than ſuch as might conſiſt with the honor and 


dignity of his crown, and the permanent intereſts 


and ſecurity of his people.” 


The military hiſtory of the preſent year was 


marked, in its commencement, by a ſpirited though 
abortive attempt on the part of the French, to 


- capture the iſland of Jerſey by a coup-de-main.— 


| Early on the 16th of January 1781, a landing 
was effected by the Baron de Rullecourt, at the 


head of about 800 men, at the Bank du Violet; 
and to the aſtoniſhment of the inhabitants, when 
the day began to dawn, the market -place of St. 
Helier was found occupied by French troops. 


The Governor's houſe being entirely ſurrounded, 


he was compelled to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, 


and was ſo far intimidated as even to ſign articles 


of capitulation. But when Elizabeth- Caſtle was 
ſummoned, Captain Aylward, the commander, far | 
from paying the leaſt regard to the acts of the 

Governor i in his preſent ſtate of durance, fired 


upon the French and obliged them to retreat; 


and Major Pierſon, a young and gallant officer, 
ſecond in command, having aſſembled the regular 


troops and militia of the iſland on the heights 


near Wetoun ; attacked the enemy with the greateſt 


reſo- 
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reſolution and vigor. Baron Rullecourt being 
at the commencement of the action mortally 
wounded, the French troops in leſs than half an 
hour laid down their arms, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. Unfortunately almoſt the 
laſt ſhot fired previous to the ſurrender proved 
fatal to Major Pierſon, in whoſe conduct, during 
the whole of this tranſaction, diſcretion and valor 
had been equally conſpicuous. 


Early intelligence of the rupture with Holland | 
having been tranſmitted to the Weſt Indies, Admi- 


ral Rodney and Gen. Vaughan appeared, February 
1781, with a very conſiderable naval and military 
force before the iſland of St. Euſtatia, that famous 


depoſit of wealth and mart of traffic. So little ap- 


prehenſive were the inhabitants of this eyent, that 


| it was with difficulty they were brought to give 


credit to the ſummons. Being totally deſtitute of 


the means of reſiſtance, they were compelled to 


ſurrender at diſcretion. But ſo far were the Britiſh 


commanders from imitating the noble example of 


lenity and policy ſet by the Marquis de Bouille, 


that, with a rigor unknown and unheard-of amongſt | 
civilized nations, the immenſe property found on 
the iſland was declared to be confiſcated, on pre- 


tence of the aſſiſtance afforded by the inhabit- 
ants to the Americans; as if the inhabitants of 


E uſtatia \ were amenable to the laws of Great Bri- 


tain, The ſtores and merchandize, eſtimated at 
2. three 
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three millions ſterling, were publicly fold «for 
about one fourth of their real value; and the world 


ſaw with aſtoniſhment Britiſh naval and military 
officers, of the higheſt rank and reputation, degra. 


ded by a kind of harlequin metamorphoſis into 


ſaleſmen and auctioneers. A prodigious number 
of trading veſſels lying in the harbour alſo became 
the property of the victors, with two men of war, 
one of which was a flag-thip commanded by Ad- 
miral Count Byland. — 
Nearly at the ſame time the Dutch FRY I 
ments of Demerary, Berbicia and Iffequibo, on the 
Southern Main, alſo ſubmitted without reſiſtance 
to the arms of his Britannic Majeſty. Here, how- 
ever, the fame indiſcriminate confiſcation of pri- 
vate property did not take place. But the pro- 


cCoeedings at St. Euſtatia excited univerſal con- 


ſternation; and a memorial was preſented to Ad- 
miral Rodney and General Vaughan, by the hands 
of Mr. Glanville, his Majeſty's Solicitor General 


for St. Chriſtopher's, ſtrongly repreſenting, © that if 


| by the fate of war the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands | 
ſhould fair into the hands of an enraged enemy, 
the conduct at St. Euſtatia would be a pretext for 


| them to retaliate; that the conquerors of all ci- 


vilized countries had avoided the invaſion of pri- 
vate property; ; that the generofity of the enemy 


DEL had been very conſpicuous ; and even in the caſe | 


of Grenads, which had been taken by ſtorm, the 
| | — DEAE "rights — 
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rights of individuals had been held ſacred ; that 
Euſtatia was a free port, and the rich and various 
commodities found there were ſo far from being the 
ſole property of the Dutch, that a great propor- 
tion of them belonged to Britiſh ſubjects ; and that, 
previous to the declaration of war, the trade to 
Euſtatia was ſtrictly legal, and the officers of 
his Majeſty's cuſtoms cleared out veſſels from all 
the ports of Great Britain and Ireland for this 
iſland. And not merely the legality, but the pro- 
priety of this trade, was confirmed by the conduct 
of his Majeſty's naval officers in thoſe ſeas; for 
if the King's enemies were ſupplied by the trade 

of his ſubjects through Euſtatia, they were like- 
wiſe ſupplied, through the ſame channel, by the 

ſale of the prizes captured by his Majeſty's ſhips 
of war.” — The Admiral haughtily replied to Mr. 
Glanville, © that he had no LEIsvRE to peruſe 
the memorial ; but that the iſland of Euſtatia was 
Dutch, every thing ! in it was Dutch, every thing 
was under the protection of the Dutch flag, and 


mg Dutch it ſhould be treated.” 


While the Britiſh arms were / thos ty em- 
ployed, the French flect under Count de Graſſe, 
after a partial engagement with Admiral Hood, 
who in the abſence of Sir George Rodney com- 3 
manded the Engliſh fleet, ſteered its courſe to the 
iſland of Tobago, on which M. de Bouillé, with 
a confiderable land force, made an immediate de- 


ſcent. 
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ſcent. Admiral Rodney, on receiving intelligence 
of this attack, detached a ſquadron for the relief 
of the iſland, which finding the French in great 
force was obliged to return; and the Admiral, 
accompanied by General Vaughan, now failed in 
perſon with the whole fleet for Tobago, off the 
coaſt of which he arrived the 4th of June, but 
had the mortification to learn that the iſland had 
| ſurrendered on the ſecond. 
WR latter end of the) year the iſland of Eu- 
ſtatia was loſt in a manner not leſs diſgraceful 
than that by which it had been gained. M. de 
Bouille, receiving certain intelligence of the hahi- 
| tual negligence of the garriſon, landed Þy night 
about four hundred troops, part of a much larger 
force which the tempeſtuouſneſs of the weather 
had ſeparated, in a cove at the back of the iſland, 
This ſpirited officer, confiding 1 in his fortune, Tos 
vanced with his troops, as ſoon as day-light ap- 
peared, to the citadel, which they immediately 
ſtormed, and carried with little difficulty; and the 


0 ſurpriſe being very complete, near ſeven hundred | 


men, with Colonel Cockbourne their comman- 
der, were, by a moſt humiliating neceſſity, con- 
ſtrained to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
The generoſity of M. de Bouillé was on this o- 
caſion, as on every other, no leſs conſpicuous than 
his gallantry, forming a contraſt with the condu& | 


of the late captors, very flattering to the feelings 
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of his countrymen. Reſtitution, ſo far as circum- 
ſtances would permit, was immediately made to 
thoſe unfortunate individuals who had been ſtrip- 
ped and plundered of their property ; and a decla- 
ration publiſhed, that the forces of his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty defended the iſland only till relieved 
by the troops of their High Mightineſſes. 
On the continent of America, the war in the 
e colonies, though conducted by the oppoſ- 
ing Commanders in Chief, ſeemed to languiſn, 
and affords ſcarcely any incident worthy of hiſtoric _ 
regard, Early in the preſent year it happened 
that the whole Pennſylvania line in the continental 
army, from cauſes of diſſatisſact ion not well aſcer- 
- tained, at once revolted; and, collecting the artillery, 
ſtores, &c. belonging to them, moved in an entire 
body out of the camp. General Clinton, anxious 
to improve to the utmoſt this ſceming advantage, 
immediately paſſed over to Staten Iſland with a 
large body of forces, and diſpatched meſſengers to 
the revolters with almoſt unlimited offers of pay, 
pardon, and protection. Theſe propoſitions were 
not only rejected with diſdain, but the meſſengers 
were actually de! ivered up by them to Congreſs; 
and having obtained a promiſe of the redreſs of : 
_ grievances, they ſoon returned to their duty. 
An expedition under the conduct of 8 
Arnold and General Philips was ſoon after this 
undertaken into Virginia, where tbey e 


1 
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themſelves by laying waſte the country, and did 
much damage to the Americans by the deſtruction 
of an immenſe quantity of provifions, merchan- 
dize, and ſtores depofited in different parts; and 


5 permanent ſtation was eſtabliſhed at Portſmouth 


in order to co-operate with Lord Cornwallis, whoſe 
tranſactions to the ſouthward were ſtill carried on 
with fpirit and ſucces. A plan having been form- 
ed between the Freneh and American Command- 
ers, Count Rochambeau and General Waſhing- 
ton, to inveſt the poſt occupied by General Ar- 

nold, a warm engagement took place in the 
month of March between Admiral Arbuthnot and 
a French ſquadron under M. Deſtouches, at the 


entrance of the Cheſapeak, in which the former 


obtained the advantage, and was left maſter of the 
navigation of the bay: and in his diſpatches to the | 
Admiralty, the Naval Commander writes, © The 
Count Rochambeau muſt ſeek another opportunity 
of viſiting Virginia—the plan of the REBEL cam- 
paigun is ntirely diſconcerted.” But the event of 
the campaign ill correſponded with the confidence 
of this prediction. 
© + Mk the concluſion of the year 1560 General | 
Gates, w hoſe recent diſaſters had obliterated the 
memory of his former ſueceſſes, was ſuperſeded j in 
bis command by General Green; a man who, in 
military talents, appears to . been inferior to 
no officer employed. in the ſervice of the American 


States 
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States during this war. Early in the month of 
January 1781, Lord Cornwallis began his march to 
North Carolina, General Green retiring at his ap— 
proach beyond the Pedee, having previouſly de- 
tached Colonel Morgan at the 955 id of the light 
troops to the weſtward of the Wateree, to penetrate 
into South Carolina and watch the motions of the 
Engliſh at Wynneſborough and Camden. Lord 
Cornwallis, not chooſing to leave fo conſiderable a 
corps in his rear, ordered Colonel Tarleton at the 
head of a ſuperior force, and who had been hitherto 
_ uniformly ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, to drive 
Morgan from his ſtation. 5 
On the 14th of January the Ainericats were 
diſcovered poſted at a place called the Cowpens, 
near an open wood, and drawn up in two lines ; 
the firſt of which conſiſted of militia only, the ſe- 
cond of continental infantry and Virginia rife- 
men ; and a choſen body of cavalry was poſted as 
a corps de reſerve at ſome diſtance in the rear. 
Colonel Tarleton led on the attack with his uſual 
impetuoſity; and the American militia, as Colonel £ 
Morgan had foreſeen, gave way on all 8 
The Britiſh then advanced, ſecure of victory, to 
the attack of the ſecond line; and the continentals, 
after an obſtinate conflict, retevarcd” townids the 
cavalry. In the mean time the militia had formed 
again, agreeably to their previous orders, on the 
right. of the continentals ; : and the American 
| 4 | COLDS. 
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co he de referve, perceiving the Britiſh troops diſ- 
ordered in the purſuit, now came forward to the at- 
tack—the militia and continentals at the ſame time 
vigorouſly charging with fixed bayonets. Nothing 
could exceed the aſtoniſhment of the Britiſh troops 
at theſe unexpected charges, The advanced corps 
immediately fell back, and communicated a ge- 
- neral confuſion and panic, which all the efforts of 
Colonel Farleton could not remedy. Such was 
the precipitate flight of the cavalry, that the offi- 

cers, in attempting to rally their men, were over- 
borne and carricd away with the torrent; and the 
, greateſt part of the infantry, perceiving themſelves 
abandoned, threw down their arms and begged for 
; quarter. The cannon, colors, and baggage wag- 
gons, with more than 700 priſoners, fell into the 
bands of the victors. Colonel Morgan received, 

33 he well deſerved, the thanks of the Congreſs ac- 

companied with a gold medal for this important 
victory, which left his antagoniſt deſtitute of all 


conſolation, excepting that at iſing from the con- 


ſeiouſneſs of his own gallant perſonal exertions; 
and Colonel Tarleton might exclaim in the lan- 
7 guage of Francis J. after the fatal defeat of Pavia, 
All is loſt except our honor!“ 5 
Inſtead of being overwhelmed ooh. their re- 
. diſaſters, the Americans ſeemed to riſe with 
freſh courage from cach misfortune. The affair 
of Cow pens, which lo foon followed the defeat of 
"—_= 
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Major Ferguſon, might have ſufficed to deter an 
officer leſs enterpriſing than Lord Cornwallis from 
proſecuting his bold and hazardons projects. His 
Lordſhip, who in his public diſpatches ſtyled the 
defeat of Tarleton an unexpected and ſevere blow, 
in the hope of recovering the priſoners captured at 
the Cowpens, and interceptin g the victorious Ame- 
ricans, immediately marched with the greater part 
of his army by rapid movements in purſuit of Co- 
lonel Morgan. That officer had croſſed the Ca- 
taw ba a few hours only before the arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis on its ſouthern banks, where, by heavy 
rains, he was detained two or three days. 
On the 1ſt of February, however, the paſſage was 
found practicable; ; but Colonel Morgan had by 
this time crofled the Yadkin, and effected his j junc- 
tion with General Green, who, on the sth, wrote 
. confidentially to a military correſpondent, General | 
Huger, that he was a eparing to receive the ene- 
my's attack. It is, ſays he, © not improbable, 
from Lord Cornwallis' s puſhing diſpoſition and the 
_ contempt he has for our army, that he may pre- 
cipitate himſelf into ſome capital misfortune.” At 
length the whole American army, after crofling 
the Dan into Virginia, ſuddenly returned into the 
province of North Carolina; and with powerful 
reinforcements took (March 14) a ſtrong poſition 
near "Guildford Cour t-Hlouſe. At day-break, on 
5 3 e 
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the 5th, Lord Cornwallis advanced to the attack 
of the Americans, who were formed in three lines 
ready to receive him. Through the miſbeha- 
vior of the North Carolina militia, who were poſt- 


ed in front, the Britiſh troops ſoon forced their 
way to the ſecond line compoſed of Virginians, 


who made a much better deſence, and, when at 


length thrown into diſorder, effected a good re- 

treat. The continental troops, who formed the 

| third line, were lai engaged; and here the conteſt 
was long and ſevere, but the Britiſh ultimate- 


ly carried their point by ſuperiority of numbers 


and diſeipline. The Maryland brigade being 
broke, an attempt was made to turn the flank of | 
the Americans, and to ſurround the continental 
troops; on wh: ch General Green drew off the 
army, and left the field of battle, with the artil- 
lery conſiſting of four field pieces, to the enemy. 


The Americans retired in good order, and took 


poſt behind a river three miles only from the ſcene 
of action. 


This was a vigor) ry very different from that of 


Camden, and dearly purebaſed on the part of the | 
Engliſh by the loſs of about Co veteran troops. | 
Inftead of purſuing his advantage, his Lordſhip | 
found himſelf under the neceſity, i in order to pro- 


cure the requiſite ſupplies ſor his army, to direct 
his march towards WW im}; ngton, fituated near the 
mouth 
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mouth of Cape-Fear river, a poſt already occupied 
by a detachment of Britiſh troops, where he ar- 
rived on the jth of April. 
General Green, perceiving Lord Cornwallis re- 
duced to a ſtate of reluctant inaction, immediate] Ys 
by a bold and decifive manceuvre, directed his 
march to the ſouthward, and unexpeciedly attack- 
ed the important poſt of Camden, This was gal- 
| lantly maintained by Lord Rawdon ; but the ſur- 
rounding ſtations of Fort-Motte, Oran geburg, 
Congarces, and Auguſta, being ſucceſſively forced, 
his Lordihip was compelled to evacuate Camden, | 
and retire to the ſouth of the Santee. General 
Green then laid cloſe fiege to the town or town- 
ſhip of Ninety-fix, w hich was conſidered as com- 
manding the whole of the back country; and on 
the approach of Lord Raw don, who had rec ently 
received preat reinforcements from England, at- 
tempted to ſtorm the garriſon; but was repulſed 
with loſs, and retired with his ar my behind the Ba. 
Juda, Being adviſed by divers of his officers, on 
this misfortune, to retreat back to Virginia, he re- 
plied with true military enthuſiaſm, © I will recover 
the country, or die in the attempt.” Thus, in 
ſituations where feeble minds droop and languiſn, 


the ardlor of genius burt ns with redoubled luſtre. 


No ſooner was the Britith ar my divided and weak- 
ened by the ſeveral detachments neceſſary to O- 
f cupy their former poſis, than Gener al Green again 
P 4 — orviſed 
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croſſed the Saluda in force. Lord Rawdon, ſur- 
priſed and unprepared for action, retired to Orange- 
burg; and the important poſt of Ninety-fix, fo gal- 
lantly defended by Colonel Cruger, was now eya- 
cuated. The garriſon joining Lord Rawdon, with 
other troops drawn from the advanced poſts, Ge- 
neral Green took a ſtrong poſition on the high bills 
of Sante, w hence he detached different parties to 
intercept the convoys and beat up the quarters of 
: the Engliſh between Orangeburg and Charleſtown. 
8 ＋ he Britiſh, now under the command of Colo- 
90 Stuart, having advanced to the point of junc- 
tion between the Wateree and Congaree, in order 
to cover the count! y to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt 


of thoſe riv ers, General Green patlegl the Congaree 7 


Vuith a view to incloſe the Brititiſn army in its pre- 
ſent inſulated ſituation, or compel them to retreat 
towards Charle ſown. Colonel Stuart immediately 
fell back forty miles, to a place called Eutaw Springs, 

5 where he took an advantageous poſition, his right 
extending to the Eutaw, and his left to a riſing 
ground which was occupied by a corps de reſerve. ” 
General Green, with the American army, advanced, 
September 8, 1781, to the attack with the greateſt 
reſolution. The V. irginian and Maryland conti- 
nentals charged the left wing of the Britiſh with 
trailed arms through a heavy cannonade and 
ſhower of muſquetry, and bore down all before 
them. T he American cavalry, at the ſame time, 
| turned 
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turned the left flank of the Britiſh, and attacked 


them in the rear. The whole army gave way in 
great confuſion ; but in their retreat, gaining an 
open field, they were, with much addreſs, rallied 
by Colonel Stuart, and formed again under pro- 
tection of an effective and well-directed fire from 
a large and moated houſe which ſerved them in 
the ſtead of a redoubt - and from whence the 
Americans, after repeated efforts, were not able to 
diſlodge them. And the right wing of the Britiſh 
prefling on the left flank of the Americans, Gene- 
ral Green thought proper to order a retreat, leaving 
| four pieces of artillery in the hands of the Britiſh, 
two of which had been taken by the Americans 
in the carly part of the engagement. The Eng- 
liſh were in no condition to purſue, and General 
Green carried off with him all his wounded and 
ſexeral hundred priſoners alſo. About five-hun- 
dred men were killed and wounded on the part 
of the Britiſh, by the account of Colonel Stuart, 
+ in this well- conteſted battle, in which the officers : 
on each fide fought hand to hand, and ſword to 
ſword. The loſs of the Americans in all theſe. 
reſpects was much inferior; but as Colonel Stuart 


was left in poſieflion of the field and ſeveral pieces 


of cannon, he claimed, agreeably to military eti- 
quette, the honor of the victory; but he might 
well exclaim with the Monarch of Epirus, « Such 
another victory, and I am n undone! P? 


In 
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In the evening of the next day, he abandoned 
the Eutaw and moved towards Charleſtow n, after 
deſtroying a great part of his ſtores; leaving be- 
hind him many of his wounded, and about a thou- 
ſand ſtand of arms. This engagement was deci- 
Hive of the fate of the war in the ſouthern colonies— 
the Britiſh not being able from this time to ap- 
pear in the open field, and ſenreely could they 
maintain their poſts in the vicinity of Charles- 
town and Savannah; and in the courſe of the 
next year thoſe towns were finally evacuated. 

Lord Cornwallis, to whoſe operations it is now 
neceflary to revert, on the march of General 
Green's army to the ſouthward, found himielt re- 
_ duced to a perplexing dilemma—cither to aban- 
don the Carolinas to their fate, or ſacrifice his 
| hopes of future conqueſts, and entirely diſappoint 

the high and ſanguine expectations, which he 
knew to be ſormed in England, of the reſult of the 
preſent campaign. His pride at length overba- 
lancing his prudence, he deter mined to proſecute 
his march to Virginia. 
3 ＋ he Roanoke, the Mcherrin, and the! Nottaway ; 
rivers were ſucceſſively eroſſed by the Britiſh army 
with trifling oppoſition, and on the 20th of. May 


bis Lordſlip arriv ed at Peterſburg, where he * * 


5 joincd by the powerful detaehment recently con- 
ducted thither by Generals Arnold and Philips. 
LT he force under his Fe s command was now 

= = very 
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vory formidable ; and the Marquis de la Fayette, 
who was at the head of the troops collected for 
the defence of the province, was compelled to 


keep a guarded diſtance, and conducted himſelf 
with ſo much judgment, that no confiderable ad- 
vantage could be obtained againſt him. From 


Peterſburg Lord Cornwallis advanced to James 
River, which he croſſed at Weſt Town; and 


thence marching through Hanover County, croſſed 


the South Anna or Pamunky River, whence, by 

a rapid movement, Colonel Tarleton had nearly 
ſurpriſed the Aflembly of Virginia now fitting at 
Charlotte-ville. 


? 


Various expeditions were undertaken to dif- 


ferent parts of the province with uniform ſuccels ; 


and Lord Cornwallis, by a well- concerted ma- 
noœuvre, having taken a polition between the 


American army and its grand depòs of ſtores at 
Albemarle Court-Houſe, could not avoid exulting 
in his ſuperiority. Knowing that the Marquis de 


la Fayette was on his march to prevent that im- 
portant capture, and believing that he could not 


make his approach but with great diſadvantage 
and hazard, he in an unguarded moment exclaim- 
ed,“ The boy cannot eſeape me!” But the Mar- 


| quis had the addreſs to extricate himſelf from 
this difficulty, by opening in the night a nearer 
and long diſuſed road to the Court-Houſe: aud 


the next day, to the ſurpriſe of Lord Cornwallis, 
| — he 
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he had taken a poſition which effectually covered 
it from attack. 5 

Lord Cornwallis, finding his plan fruſtrated, 
proceeded to Williamſburg, the capital of the pro. 
vince, which he took poſſeſſion of, June 26th, 
without oppoſition. Here he received advices 
from Sir Henry Clinton, which informed him that 
the Commander in Chief, conceiving New York 
to be in danger from the united forces of the 
French and Americans, defired the troops under 
| General Arnold, which he had detached to Vir- | 
ginia, to be returned. This was the beginning of 
diſaſters. With this requiſition Lord Cornwallis 
was compelled, however reluctantly, to comply. 
Knowing that his adv erſary had been lately rein- 
forced by a ſtrong body of troops under General 

Way ne, he did not think his preſent force adequate 
to maintain his ſtation at Williamſburg; he there- 
fore determined to croſs. James River to Port(. 


mouth. a > 
From falſe intelligence General Wayne arrived Wl 
with the van of the American army on the banks 
of the river, in expectation of attacking the rear [ 


0 of the Britiſh, unfortunately before any part of MW * 
the army had paſſed. Perceiving his miſtake, he h 
deemed it the beſt policy to charge boldly, though lt 


bis corps did not amount to more than eight hun- 
dlred men. Aſter ſuſtaining a very unequal} con- 
7 flict ſor ſome time with 1 reſolution, Wayne ; 


ordered 
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ordered à rapid retreat; and Lord Cornwallis, 
amazed at the circumſtances of this attack, and 
ſuſpecting that it muſt be meant to draw him into 
an ambuſcade, forbade all purſuit; and thus the 
courage of Wayne, as it often happens, availed 
more to his ſafety than if he had acted with the 
moſt timid and ſcrupulous caution. In the night 
Lord Cornwallis paſſed over to Portſmouth, where 
he purpoſed to eſtabliſh his head-quarters; but, on 
farther deliberation, removed to York-town, as the 
more eligible lituation. py 
Hitherto the plan of the campaign on the part 
of General Waſhington had wavered in uncer- 
tainty. He had long and ſeriouſly meditated an 
attack upon New York, and General Clinton had 
good reaſon to believe that this was finally deter- 
mined upon at an interview between the Ameri- 
can General and Count Rochambeau, which took _ 
place in May; and in conſequence of this project, 
great preparations were made in the vicinity of 
New York, indicatory of an approaching ſiege. 
But the arrival of conſiderable reinforcements from 
England, and the recall of fo large a body of 
troops from Virginia, led General Waſhington, in 
his diſpatch of July goth, to obſerve, © that from 
this change of circumſiances, they ſhould e =. 
entirely change their plan of operations.” : 
At length a letter from Count de Gru ſtat- 
ing that his deſtination was unalterably fixed to 


the 
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the Cheſapeak, leſt no alternative; and a joint an. 
ſwer was immediately ſent by the American and 
French Generals, that they would loſe no time in 
removing the army to the ſouth of the Delawar, 
there to meet the Admiral. All the appearances 
of an attack upon New York were, however, {ill 
carefulty kept up, till at length, on the 24th of 
Auguſt, the allied army ſuddenly decamped, paſted | 
the North River, and by rapid marches proceeded 
to Philadelphia, were they arrived on the goth; 
the fleet of Count de Grafle, conſiſting of twenty 
ſour ſhips of the line, entering nearly at the ſame 
time the bay of Cheſapeak. — N 
So ſtrongly impreſſed was the mind of the Bri- 1 


tith Commander in Chief with the notion of an 


attack upon New York, that he for a long time | 
conceived the ſouthern march of the Ameri ican | 
army to be only a feint. But at length, finding 


that the van of the American army had actually Fo 


paſſed the Delawar, and receiving authentic intel- | 


= ligence that the fleet of Count de Graſſe was 


_ deſtined to the Cheſapcak, he communicated, as 


5 be tells us, his suspiœloss to Lord Cornwallis, at 
the ſame time alſuring his Lordſhip, « that he 


5 would either reinforce him by every poſſible means | 
in his power, or make the beſt diverſion he could 3 
in his ſavor.“ 1 

Doubtleſs, in this exitieal ſituation, the moſt un- 

limited diſcretion ought to have been veſted in 


Lord 
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Lord Cornwallis, conſidering the extreme uncer— 
tainty of affording him timely and effectual ſuccor, 


either to have retreated to Carolina, or to have 


attacked the enemy previous to the arrival of the 
combined army. But being aſſured,“ to uſe 


the words of Lord Cornwallis, “ that every poſ- 
fible means would be tried by the navy and army 
for his relief, he did not think himſelf at liberty 


to attempt either, though he had ſo unfavorable 


an opinion of the poſt he occupied, that nothing 
but theſe ener would have induced him to 


attempt its defence. 


It is evident that the leading * of the two 
Britiſh Generals did not coincide ; and it may be 
remarked, that from the moment Lord Cornwal- 


lis began to act in ſubordination to orders ſent 
him from New York, he ceaſed to be ſucceſsſul 


So eſſential is it that the ſupreme command ſhould 


reſide in the centre of action. The Commander 
in Chief was at this period no more than the Go- 
vernor of a diſtant garriſon; but had Sir Henry | 
Clinton joined Lord Cornwallis in perſon at his 


entrance into Virginia, or had the ſupreme com- 


mand been then transferred to Lord Cornwallis, 


the campaign, ſo far as we are authoriſed to draw 


| coneluſion from concurring prob: abilities, would 


not have terminated fo diſaſtrouſr. 
On the 5th of September the Engliſh fleet, oon 


ting of nineteen ſhips of the line, under Admis 


ral 


. 
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ral Graves, appeared off the Capes of Virginia; 
and Count de Grafle, expecting a reinforcement 
from Rhode Iſland, ſtood out to ſea for their pro- 
tection. A warm engagement enſued, in which 
the Engliſh appear not to have obtained the ad- 
vantage; and the Count de Graſſe, being joined 
by the ſquadron of M. Barras, was leſt undiſputed 
maſter of the Cheſapeak. Relief was from this 
time wholly impracticable; and Lord Cornwallis 
withdrew within his works, making every prepa- 
ration for a vigorous deſence. The military ta. 
Tents of this Commander, though of no mean rate, 
were nevertheleſs unequal to ſo novel and perilous 
an exigency. 
On the 15th of September the tage of Ce- 


neral Green pronounced, in writing to his military 
friend and correſpondent, Baron Steuben, © No- 
thing can ſave Lord Cornwallis but a rapid retreat 


through North Carolina to Charleſtown.” But his 
| Lordſhip ſtill lingered, and ſtill indulged eager 
and fruitleſs hopes of ſuccor. York-town being 


| ſituated nearly at the extremity of a narrow penin- 
ſula, incloſed between York River to the north 


and James River to the ſouth, it was inveſted with 


: great eaſe and adyantage by an enemy who com- 


manded the navigation of the wo. er., 
On the 14th of October the beſiegers, notwith- 
fanding the well- directed and inceſſunt fire of the 
enemy a had advanced far in their ſecond. parallel. 5 


Being 
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Being greatly incommoded in their approaches by 
{wo redoubts at the diſtance of two hundred yards 
| from the Britith lines, it was determined to attack 
* them at the ſame time by different detachments 
of French and Americans. Actuated by the ſpi- 
rit of emulation, they carried both redoubts ſword 
in hand with reſiſtleſs impetuoſity. On marching 
to the aſſault, the general exclamation was, © Re- 
member New London!“ a place on the coaſt 
of Connecticut, which the regenade Arnold, in 
one of his predatory expeditions, had recently 
taken and deſtroyed, putting the troops which de- 
fended it to the ſword. On the ſubmiſſion, ne- 
vertheleſs, of the Britiſh ſtationed in the two re- 
doubts, their lives were ſpared: and when the 
Americans were afterwards interrogated why they 
did not carry their previous reſolve into execu- 
tion, they replied, * they could not tell how to 
put men to death while begging on their knees 
ſor quarter.“ By this time the batteries of tbe 
beſiegers were covered with one hundred pieces of 
| heavy ordnance ; and the Britiſh works, enfiladed 
in almoſt every part, and nearly demoliſhed, could 
d ſcarcely mount a ſingle gun. In this extremity 
no other reſource remained than to endeavor to 
tranſport the garriſon acroſs York River to Glo- 
ceſter Point, oppoſite to York Town, where works 
had been alſo erected, and were ſtill occupied by 
part of the Britiſh army. But this intention being 
Vol. III. Q Ou totally 
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totally fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm aſter the em- 
barkation had actually commenced, Lord Corn- 
wallis was reduced to the hard and terrible necef- 
ſity of propoſing terms of capitulation, which were 
granted only on condition of his Lordſhip's fur- 
rendering himſelf, and the forces under his com- 
mand, to the amount of above 7000 men, priſoners 
of war. The honor of marching out with colors 
flying, which had been refuſed to General Lin- 
coln on his giving up Charleſtown, was now re- 
fuſed to Lord Cornwallis; and General Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the 
army of York Town, preciſely in the ſame way his 
own had been conducted cighteen months before. 
Such was the final iſſue of the eager hopes and 
ſanguine expectations excited by the firſt brilliant 
ſucceſſes of this noble and gallant commander. 
The joy of the Americans on the capture of a ſe- 
cond royal army was unbounded. In a circui- 


tous march of 1100 miles, from Charleſtown to 


Williamſburg, every place through which they 
paſſed experienced the effects of their rapacity: 
and inſtead of endeavoring to conciliate the minds 
or the inhabitants by acts of lenity, they alicnated 
_ even thoſe who were moſt friendly, by their re- 
lentleſs and ſyſtematic ſeverity. Yet was Lord 


_ Cornwallis, as an individual, generous, diſintereſted, Mm 


and humane ; but the fayorite and avowed maxim 


of the Britiſh Government at chis time, a maxim 


from 
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from which the military commanders ſeem not to 
have thought themſelves at liberty to depart, was, 
« that the extreme of rigor, by making the war 
intolerable, and reſiſtance hopeleſs, was in ec the 
createſt mercy, and the mode of all others to be 
adopted, therefore, by the parental aſſection of Bri- 
tain for reclaiming his Majeſty's deluded fubjefts of 
America.” A marble column, with a ſuitable in- 
ſcription and trophies, was ordered by the Congreſs 
to be erected at York Town, in commemoration of 
this glorious and decifive event; and a folemn 
thankſgiving to Almighty God was appointed 
throughout all the States of the Union, © for the 
fignal ſucceſſes with which he had vouchſafed to 
bleſs the armies of America, combating i in defence 5 
of their rights and liberties.” 
The remaining miſcellaneous banfactions of the 
year muſt now be ſuccinctly noticed. 
_ Early in the ſpring Governor Johnſtone, late one 
_ bf the Commiſſioners to America, was inveſted with 
1 naval command, and with a conſiderable ſqua- 
dron was detached on an expedition to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Court of Verſailles, knowing 
the preſent inability of the States General to pro- 


I tect their foreign dominions, ſent a ſuperior ſqua- 


dron under M. Suffrein to counteract the defigns 
ol the Engliſh; and coming up with them at Port 
| Praya, in the iſland of St. Jago, the French Ad- 
miral ſerupled not to violate the neutrality of the 
22 „ 
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Portugueze 0 by attacking the ſquadron of 
Commodore Johnſtone while it lay diſperſed and 
ſcattered, unſuſpicious of danger, in the harbor, 
Happily the French, rather by extraordinary efforts 
of valor on the part of the Britiſh ſeamen, than of 
{kill on that of their Commander, were beaten off; 
but immediately proceeding to the Cape, they ef. 
fectually ſecured that important ſettlement from 
any hoſtile attempt. Commodore Johnſtone, on 
his ſubſequent and tardy arrival, was obliged to 
content himſelf with the capture of ſeveral Dutch 
Eaſt Indiamen in Saldanha Bay; and thoſe of his 
| ſhips which were deſtined for the Eaſt Indies | 
proſecuting their voyage thither, the Commodore | 
returned home with his prizes, from his inglorious - 
though lucrative expedition. 


In the courſe of the ſummer an engagement 


took place « off the Dogger Bank, between an Eng- = 


lich ſquadron commanded by Admiral Hyde Par- 
ker, and a Dutch ſquadron of equal force under 
Admiral Zoutman, who had under convoy the 
| Baltic trade bound to the Texel. On perceiving | 
the Engliſh fleet be: aring down, the Dutch Ad- 


mural, who was to leew ard, lay -to, and the Engliſh = 


were ſuffered to approach w ithin half muſquet ſhot 


5 without firing a gun, W hen a dreadful cannonade | 


5 commenced, which was kept up without interrup- | 
tion for three hours and forty minutes; and the 
action then ceaſed only becauſe the ſhips on both 


1 ſides, 77 
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ſides, from the damages they had reſpectively 
ſuſtained, were no longer found manageable. The 
Dutch, after ſome time, bore away with their con- 
voy for the Texel, which they reached with great 
difficulty, one of their largeſt ſhips ſinking before 
they could make the harbor. 
Admiral Parker, who had unavailingly ed 
to the Admiralty for a reinforcement, returned 
in great diſcontent and in a ſhattered condition 
| to the Nore, where he received the ſignal honor 
of a viſit from his Majeſty on board his own ſhip, 
and was offered knighthood as the reward of his 
_ valor. But his haughty refuſal ſhewed how little 
de was flattered by theſe petty and puerile dic 
tinctions. t 
The Dutch on their part belton rewards more 
liberal and ſolid on the officers and ſailors of their 
fleet, and Admiral Zoutman was received at Am- 
ſterdam with great applauſe and acclamation: and 
the event of this remarkable action ſhewed, that 
the Dutch ſeamen were ſtill poſſeſſed of that de- 
termined courage which had diſtinguiſhed them 
in the days of De Ruyter and Van Tromp. 
About this time the Emperor, now reſident in 
the Netherlands, iſſued a placart, by which Oftend 
was declared to be a free port; and in the month 
of October he acceded in form to the armed 
neutrality, as the Kings of Pruffia and Portugal 
had alſo previouſly done. Ss 
2 Q 1 Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the great conceſſions made by 
the Parliament of Great Britain to the people of 
Ireland, that country, finding its own ſtrength, re- 
mained in a ſtate far ſhort of ſatisfaction; for it 
had fiill much to aſk, or rather to demand. The 
army on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment had been hitherto 
invariably governed and directed by the ſole pre- 
rogative of the. Monarch; but as the ſpirit of li- 
berty and independence increaſed, a Mutiny Bill, 
on the model of the Engliſh, had been recently 
introduced into the Triſh Parliament, and paſſed 
into a perpetual law, But a meaſure originally 
highly popular was now the ſubject of loud com- 
plaint; and it was affirmed, not without reaſon, 
that liberty could never be ſecured on juſt and 
conſtitutional grounds, ſo long as the Monarch 
was irrevocably inveſted with the unlimited power 


of the ſword; that in England the Mutiny Bill 


was paſſed only. from year to year, and in the 
very preamble of it, ſtanding : armies without con- 
ſent of Parliament are declared illegal ; the troops = 
themſelv es, the law that regulated, and the power 
that commands them, are by this bill limited to 
one year. Thus was the army of England ren- 
dered a parliamentary army, and the conſtitutional 2 
aſcendency ol the ſubject « over the foldier oY | 
. ſeryed.. --- 5 5 
In numerous county and provincial meetings 
the ſupremacy of the Britiſh Parliament was in 
r _ | formal 
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formal reſolves poſitively denied, and the abfolute 
independence of Ireland on the Britith Legiſla- 
ture boldly aſſerted. The unconſtitutional powers 
of the Iriſh Privy Council, where, agreeably to the 
famous law of Poyning, all laws mult originate, were 


reprobated, a Habeas Corpus Act loudly called for, 


the abolition of all ſuperfluous places and penſions 
inſiſted upon. The zeal and activity of the mili- 


tary aſſociations ſuthciently evinced their determi - 

nation to enforce their claims by a mode of appli- 

cation wW hich was in no e of being diſre- 
garded. 


ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament commenced at 


Weſtminſter, on the 27th of November 1781. In 
the ſpeech from the throne his Majeſty obſerved, 
that the war was full unhappily prolonged, and 


that, to his great concern, the events of it had 


been very unfortunate to his army in Virginia, 
having ended in the total loſs of his forces in 
that province. But he could not conſent to ſa- 
5 erifice, cither to his own deſire of peace or to the 
temporary eaſe and relief of his ſubjects, thoſe eſ- 


= ſential rights. and permanent intereſts upon which 


: the ſtrength and ſecurity of this country muſt 
a ever principally depend.“ His Majeſty declared, 


„that he retained a ſirm confidence in the pro- 


tection of Divine Providence, and A PERFECT 


| CONVICTION of the JUSTICE of his CAUSE; FAO 


Q4 and 


Svcn was the ſtate of things when the ſecond 
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and he concluded by calling “ for the concur. 
rence and ſupport of Parliament, and a v16orovs, 
ANIMATED, and UNITED EXERTION of the pa- 
CULTIES and RESOURCES of his PEOPLE.” Upon 
the whole, this ſpeech was plainly indicatory of 
a fixed and reſolute determination to proſecute a 
war, of which it might well be ſuppoſed, that 

< fools as groſs as ignorance made drunk” might 

by this time have ſeen the ae ga and the 

abſurdity. . 
The Monarch had now ſwayed the bee of 
| theſe kingdoms more than twenty years, and, in 
the courſe of a long and variegated ſeries of events, 
his character both perſonal and — was com- 


3 matured and developed. . 
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domeſtic habits of the King will indeed diſcover a 
life paſſed without any remarkable deviation from 


the rules of propriety and decorum, and much leſs 


any direct violation of the higher and more ſerious 


obligations of morality and religion. But the vir- 


tugss of the man, were they ſuch as to entitle him 
to the honors of papal canonization, unfortunately 
afford to the public a moſt inadequate and wretch- 


ed Ms Fro for the errors and imperſections 


of the monarch. 


The ſpeech from the throne underwent; : as may 


well be imagined, the ſevereſt animadverſion.— 


Mr. Fox ſaid he had expected, and he knew it 
had been expected by many others, to hear on this 
occaſion his Majeſty declare from the throne, that 


he had been deceived and impoſed upon by miſ- 
information and miſrepreſentation ; that, in conſe- 


quence of his deluſion, the Parliament had been 
deluded, but that now the deception was at an 
end; and requeſting of his Parliament to deviſe 
the moſt ſpeedy and efficacious means of putting 

an end to the public calamities: inſtead of which, 
they had heard a ſpeech breathing little elſe than 
vengeance, miſery, and blood. T hoſe who were 

ignorant of the perſonal character of the Sovereign, . 
and who imagined this ſpeech to originate. . 
him, might be led to ſuppoſe that he was an un- 
feeling deſpot, rejoicing in the horrid ſacrifice of 


to reverſe the medal, a view of the private life and 
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the liberty and lives of his ſubjeds, who, when 
all hope of victory was vaniſhed, {till thirſted for 


revenge. The Miniſters who adviſed this ſpeech 


he affirmed to be a curss to the country, over 


the affairs of which they had too long been ſuf- | 
fered to preſide. From that unrivalled pre-emi- 
nence which we ſo lately poſſeſſed, they had made 
us the object of ridicule and ſcorn to the ſurround- 


ing nations. But,” ſaid he, the time will ſurely 
come when an oppreſſed and irritated people will 


firmly call for si, L PUNISHMENT on thoſe | 
whoſe counſels have brought the Nation fo near | 


to the brink of deſtruction. An indignant Nation 
will ſurely in the end compel them to make ſome 
faint atonement, for the magnitude of their of- 


; ſences, on a PUBLIC SCAFFOLD,” He concluded | 
uith moving, © That of the Addreſs propoſed the | 
Whole be omitted excepting the firſt paragraph, WM 
and the following words inſerted :== And we will 


Without delay apply ourſelves with united hearts 
to propoſe and digeſt ſuch counſels as may in this 
eriſis excite the efforts, point the arms, and, by a 

total change of ſyſtem, command the confidence 


of all his Majeſty's ſabjects.” 
Tphis amendment was vigorouſly ſupported by 


Mr. Pitt, who declared, © That the duty he owed = | 
his Sov ereign and his Country compelled him 89 
exert every effort to prevent the Houſe from pre- 


cipitately voting an Addreſs, which pledged tbem 


10 
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to the ſupport of that fatal ſyſtem which had led 
this country, ſtep by ſtep, to the moſt calamitous 
and diſgraceful fituation to which a once floy- 
riſhing and glorious empire could be reduced. 
Was it becoming the Parliament of a free people 
to echo back the words which a Miniſter, long 
practiſed ; in the arts of deluſion, had dared to put 
into the Royal mouth ? He implored the Houſe 
not to vote for an Addreſs fraught with treachery 
and falſehood, which could not have been framed 
by any who fe]t for the honor of the King, the 
dignity of Fartament, or the intereſt of the Na- 
tion.“ 

An amendment of the ſme import was moved | 
in the Upper Houſe by the Earl of Shelburne, and 
Z ſupported by the Duke of Richmond, who de- 
clared © the misfortunes of this country to be 
owing to thatwretched ſyſtem of government which 
had been carly adopted in the reign of his pre- 
lent Majeſty, and to the influence of that 1n- 
- TERIOR CABINET which (be ſaid) had been the 

ruin of this country ; and he recalled to the re- 
collection of the Houſe the memorable declara- 1 
tion of the late Earl of Chatham, Bo that he was 
duped and deceived, and that he had not been 
ten days in the Cabinet before he felt the ground 
rotten under his feet.” 
In both Houſes, however, the Addreſſes were 
carr ied by great majorities, and a moſt melancholy 


aud | 
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and alarming proſpect preſented itſelf to the Na. 
tion, of a fatal perſeverance in a war which, from 
an involuntary and irreſiſtible conviction univer- 
fally impreſſed, was now regarded as deſperate, 
and paſſionately deprecated as tending to certain 
and remedileſs ruin. 
In a very few days, MOR. being made by Sir 
Grey Cooper for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into 
a2 Committee of ſupply, a vehement debate aroſe. 
Mir. Fox, in the courſe of a moſt animated ſpeech, | 
_ aſked © if Miniſters would give any ſatisfactory | 
 affurance to the Houſe, that the military forces 
which ſhould hereafter be ſent acroſs the Atlantic, 
would be employed more ſucceſsfully or honor- 
ably than thoſe which had already been ſent thi- 
ther? Did the American Secretary wiſh to diſ. 
patch * third army to America, that General 
Waſhington might a third time receive them as 
| priſoners of war? Did he wiſh that more Britiſh 


troops ſhould be devoted to ſlaughter, captivity 


and diſgrace? Notwithſtanding the defeat and |} 
diſhonor which had attended the meaſures of Ad- 1 
miniſtration, they had yet diſeovered no ſigns of g 


humiliation or penitence. Inſtead of acknow- 


ledging that they turned their eyes with inquietude 
and ſhame upon the criminal expenditure of fruit- 
leſs Ae | hey, 9 not bluſh to move for an 


ruin ſhould Have Nopped t their infamous career, 
oy hoſtt- 
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hoſtilities which were the reſult of barbarous am- 
bition, of implacable malevolence, of a deteſtation 
of liberty, of a contempt for every principle of 
juſtice, equity, and honor.“ 

The Miniſters were ſo vigorouſſy puſhed j in this 
n and ſeemed fo utterly incapable of defend- 
ing themſelves or their meaſures, that it was pro- 
bably a welcome ſurpriſe to them, to find in their 
| tavor, on the diviſion, 172 voices to 77. 

It being underſtood that preparations were 
making for another embarkation of troops from 
Ireland to America, a very important motion was 
on the 12th of December made by Sir James 
Lowther, That it be reſolved by the Houſe, that 

the war carried on againſt the Colonies and Plan- 
| tations of North America had been ineffectual to 
the purpoſes for which it was undertaken ; and 
that it was alſo the opinion of this Houſe, that 
all farther attempts to reduce the Americans to 
obedience by force, muſt be injurious to this 


country, by weakening her powers to reſiſt her 


antient and confederated enemies.” In ſupport 
of this motion, which was indeed the plain dictate 


of common ſenſe, the mover obſerved, “ that the 


late ſpeech from the throne had given a juſt alarm 
to the Nation—it had ſhewn them that the Mi- 
niſters were determined to perſevere in the Ame- 
rican war—that more blood and more money were 
to be laviſhed in this fatal conteſt ; the men in- 
veſted 
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veſted with the powers of government derived no 
advantage from experience the ſurrender of one 


army only gave them ſpirit to riſque a fecond, 
and the ſurrender of the ſecond only inſtigated 
them to venture a third. There was no end of 


loſs nor of madneſs, The unexampled ignorance 


and miſconduct of the Miniſtry were now viſible 
to all the world. It was therefore become the 
indiſpenſable duty of that Houſe to come to ſome 


ſolemn 'reſolution, in order to mark and define 
their idea of the American war, and to convince | 
their conſtituents that they were awake to the real 


ſituation of the country.” 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. Powys, mem- 
ber for Northamptonſhire, who acknowledged, 
© that a variety of pretexts inſidiouſſy advanced | 
by the Miniſters, and too credulouſly received by 
the majority of that Houſe, had ſeduced them, 
from one ſeffion to another, to move with fatal 


ſteps along the path to national deſtruction. The 
war with the Colonies was the idol of his Majeſ- 


_ ty's Miniſters ; they had bowed before it them- 


_ ſelves, and had made the Nation bow. The con- 
duct which at the commencement of hoſtilities 


| might be denominated firmneſs, had now dege- 
nerated into obſtinacy ; an obſtinacy which called 


upon all honeſt and independent men to deſert 
the preſent Adminiſtration, unleſs a change of 
' meaſures were adopted. That men who were 
re CE indebted 
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indebted to war for their emoluments, power, and 

influence, ſhould perſevere in ſuch iniquitous and 
ſelfiſh meaſures, was not extraordinary ; but it was 
a juſt cauſe for wonder that they ſhould be ſup- 
ported by individuals of independent principles 


and independent fortunes. The inſidious pre- 


tence of revenue was grown too ſtale for impoſi- 
tion. The American war had been a war of delu- 


ſion from beginning to end. Every promiſe had 


been broken, every aflertion had been falfified, 
every object relinquiſhed. It was now a war of 
this ſort, then a war of that ſort ; now a war of re- 
venue, then a war of ſupremacy ; now a war of co- 


ercion, and then a war of friendſhip and affection 


"or America : but it was time to put an end to theſe 


chicaneries. Whatever might be the nature of the 
war, no proſpect of ſucceſs in it remained. He 


therefore not only gave the motion his full concur- 
| rence, but he ſhould feel the higheſt pleaſure if it 
received the general approbation of the Houſe.” 


This ſpeech bore a very ominous aſpect with 
relation to the Miniſters ; for, Mr. Powys being 


| himſelf a principal leader of the independent inte- 


reſt, or country gentlemen, i in the Houſe, there was 
reaſon to apprehend the ſpeedy and general de- 
fection of that high and haughty claſs of Mem- 


bers: and a mere miniſterial majority of place- . 


men and penſioners, it is ſuperfluous to ſay, af- 


fords on]: ya rotten and treacherous ſupport, when- 


7 | | ever. 


1, hs 
.- 
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ever a ſurmiſe prevails that ſupport 18 really 
wanted. 8 

In the courſe of the debate General Burgoyne 
acknowledged © that he was now convinced the 
Principle of the American war was wrong, though 
he had not been of that opinion when he engaged 
in the ſervice. Paſſion and prejudice and intereſt 
were now no more, and reaſon and obſervation 
bad led him to a very different concluſion : and 


he now ſaw that the American war was only one 


part of a ſyſtem levelled againſt the conſtitution 
of this country, and the general rights of man- 
kind: +: -- 
 Notwithfianding the utmoſt oppoſition of the | 
Miniſter, the numbers, on dividing the Houſe, ap- | 
peared to be 179 in favor of the motion, againſt 
220 who oppoſed it. This was a majority in 
which the Miniſtry bad little reaſon to exult. It 
afreſh excited the moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
public, who, with the exception of the high Tory 
and Prerogative faction, were now perfectly una- 
nimous in their ene of the war and its 
authors. 1 
On the 14th of Eien two FRM ay as 2 
the motion of Sir James Lowther, the army eſtin 
mates were laid before the Houſe by the Secretary 
at War, from which it appeared that the whole mi- 
litary force required for the year 1782, including . 


the provincial corps ſerving in America, amounted | 
. to 
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to 195,000 men. One hundred thouſand ſeamen 
and marines had been already voted by the Houſe. 
It was however ſtated by Lord George Germaine, 
that the Miniſtry were of opinion, conſidering 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, and the misfor- 
tunes of the war, that it would not be right to 
continue any longer the plan on which it had hi- 
therto been conducted; and that a freth army 
would not be ſent to ſupply the place of that cap- 
tured at York Town. It was intended only to 
preſerve ſuch. poſts in America, as might facilitate 
and co-operate with the enterpriſes of our fleets.” 
In the debate which enſued, Sir George Sa- 
ville particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. < At length, 
then,“ ſaid this firm and faithful patriot, we 
are given to underſtand that a change is to be 
made in the Mops of conducting the American 
war. The Miniſters do not intend to proſecute it 
in the ſame manner as before. Why? Becauſe 
they could not if they would. But it appeared 
that they were determined to proſecute it with 
all the feeble efforts of which they were yet 
capable. Being detained in the country by ill 
bealth, he had not heard the King's ſpeech on its 
flirrſt delivery ; ; but when it reached him in his re- 
_ tirement, he had read it with RoRROR, announ- 
cing as it did the continuance of the preſent war 
in its moſt deſtructive form. As to the Addreſs of 
that Houſe, in anſwer to the Speech, it was a mere 
e 5 
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echo without meaning, a futile and empty found. 
So ſervile was the dependence of that Houſe on 
the Executive Power, and fo little folicitous were 
they to conceal their dependence, that if the 
King's Speech had contained the line, What 
| beauties does Flora diſcloſe !” he doubted not but 
the Addreſs would have filled up the couplet by 
repeating, © 'How ſweet are her ſmiles upon 
Tweed !' The Miniſters had loſt the two hands 
of the empire in the proſecution of this frantic 
and ineffectual war; by a continuanee of it they 
Would riſque the head. Sach a conduct reſem- 
bled, if it did not indicate, the violence of nlanity.” 


Could the Houſe fo far forget their dignity, and 


relinquiſh their underſtanding, as not to reſiſt this 

' madneſs? Would they intruſt lunaties with the 

management of the public purſe? Would they 

place the ſword within their hands, and bid them 
uſe it at their DISCRETION ?” "TOES 

General Conway declared himſelf < anxious for 

a recall of our fleets and armies ſrom America. 
Of two evils he would chooſe the læaſt, and ſubmit 


to the independence of America, rather than b 


liſt in the proſecution of ſo pernicious and ruinous 
4 War. As to the idea now ſuggeſted of a war of 
| poſts, What garriſons, he aſked, would be able to 
maintain them, w hen it was w ell known that even 
Sir Henry Clinton, at New York, did not con- 
ſicler himſelf as ſecure? 


0 . 
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Mr. Fox remarked, © that four years ago, af- 
ter the diſaſter of Saratoga, the Noble Lord at the 
head of affairs had amuſed the Houſe with the 
fame language. Then the plan of future hoſtili- 
ties was to be differently modified, and the war 
conducted on a ſmaller and more contracted ſcale. 
On this eontracted ſcale, however, we had loſt 
another great army, beſides ſuffering other griev- 
ous defeats and irretrievable calamities.“ 
Mr. Pitt reprobated with the utmoſt force of 
1 guage, „as a ſpecies of obflinacy bordering 
upon madnek the idea of any further proſecution 
of the American war with our fleets oppoſed by a 
ſuperior force, and our armies in captivity. He 
| appealed to the whole Houſe, whether every de- 
ſeription of men did not deteſt and exccrate the 
American war, and whether it were uncharitable 
to implore the Almighty to ſhower down his ven- 
geance on the men who were the authors of their 
- conntry'sruin 2” 7 
| The impreffion made by the ſacceſlive 6 peeches 
of the principal leaders of Oppoſition in this de- 
date, was too great to be concealed ; but the eſti- 
mate, as originally moved, were at length voted 
by a coilfidlerable majority. 
Nearly at this time a . was preſented by 
the City of London to the King, in which the ca- 
lamities reſulting from the war are ſtated in terms 
peculiarly impreſſive and eloquent. In concluſion 
they Ws We beſeech your Majeſty no longer 
. R 2 to 
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to continue in a deluſion from which the Nation 
has awakened, and that your Majeſty will be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to relinquiſh entirely and for ever 
the plan of reducing our brethren in America by 
force. And we do further humbly implore your 
Majeſty, that your Majeſty will be graciouſly 
_ pleaſed to diſmiſs from your preſence and coun- 
cils all the adviſers, both public and ſecret, of 
the meaſures we lament, as a pledge to the world 
of your Majeſty” Q fixed determination to abandon 
a ſyſtem incompatible with the intereſt of the 


Crown and the happineſs of your People.” 
| Soon after the receſs of Parliament, Mr. Fox 


renewed his former motion of cenſure againſt the 


Firſt Lord of the Admiralty; and ſuch ſtrength 
Had the Oppoſition now acquired, that in a Houſe 
of near four hundred Members, it was rejected by 
a majority of only twenty-two. The unpopularity 
of the American Secretary was ſo great and ma- 
nifeſt, that he now thought it expedient, ſeeing 
parliamentary cenſures likely to become again in 
faſhion, to reſign the ſeals of that department, 


and for his eminent ere vices he was by his Majeſty . 


raiſed to the dignity of the Peerage. But before 
the Great Seal was affixed to the patent, the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen moved in the Houſe of Peers, 
„that it was highly derogatory to the honor of 

that Houſe, that any perſon laboring under the 

ſentence of a court martial, ſtyled in the public 


orders iſſued by his late Majetiy © a cenſure much 
9 worſe 
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worſe than death, and adjudged unfit to ſerve his 
Majeſty in any military capacity, ſhould be re- 
commended to the Crown as a proper perſon to 
fit in that Houſe.” 
The motion was evaded by the queſtion of ad- 
journment ; but Lord George Germaine having 
actually taken his ſeat in the Houſe under the 
title of Lord Viſcount Sackville, the Marquis of 
| Carmarthen renewed his attack, and urged, “ that 
the Houſe of Peers being a court of honor, it 
behoved them to preſerve that honor unconta- 
minated, and to mark in the moſt forcible man- 
ner their diſapprobation of the introduction of a 
_ perſon into that aſſembly who was ſtigmatized in 
the orderly books of every regiment in the ſervice.” 
Lord Abingdon, who ſeconded the motion, 
ſtyled the admiſſion of Lord George Germaine to 
a peerage © an inſufferable indignity to that 
Houſe, and an outrageous inſult to the public. 
What (faid his Lordſhip) has that perſon done to 
merit honors ſuperior to his fellow- citizens? His 
only claim to promotion was, that he had undone 
bis country by executing the plan of that accurſed 
inviſible, though efficient Cabinet, from whom, as he 
received his orders, fo he had obtained his reward.” 
Lord Sackville, in his own vindication, denied 
the Juſtice of the ſentence. paſled upon him, and | 


affirmed “ that he conſidered his reſtoration to the 


Council Board, at a very carly period of the pr 8 
R 3 | eng 5 


ſent reign, as amounting to a virtual repeal of that 
iniquitous verdict,” 

The Duke of Richmond Rrodicly defended the 
motion, and faid “ that he himſelf was preſent at 
the battle of Minden, and was ſummoned on the 
trial of Lord George Germaine; and had his de. 
poſition been called for, he could have proved that 
the time loſt when the Noble Viſcount delayed to 
advance, under pretence of receiving contradic- 
tory orders, was not leſs than one hour and a half ; 

that the cavalry were a mile and a quarter only 
from the ſcene of action; and it was certainly in 
his Lordſhip's power, therefore, to have rendered 
the victory, important as it was, far more bril. 


luaant and decifive; and he had little reaſon to 


complain of the ſeverity. of the ſentence paſſe 4 


upon him.“ 


Lord Southampton a. he as Adios 
to Prince Ferdinand on that memorable day, de- 
livered the meſſage of his Serene Highneſs to his 
Lordſhip, vindicated the equity of the ſentence. 
The motion was likewiſe powerfully ſupported - 
by the Earl of Shelburne, the Marquis of r 
ingham, and other diſtinguiſhed Peers. 1 
On the diviſion, novertheleſs, it was rejected by 
a majority of ninety-three to twenty- eight voices: 
but to the inexpreſſihle chagrin of Lord Sack - 
ville, a proteſt was entered on the Journals of the 
Hauck W the promotion of his Lordſhip 
to 
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to be © a meaſure fatal to the intereſts of the 
Crown, inſulting to the memory of the late Sove- 


reign, and highly nit to the dignity of 


that Houle.” 
Mr. Fox, on the aoth of February 1782, again 


brought forward his motion of cenſure, ſomewhat 


varied, on Lord Sandwich, which was negaiived by 


a majority of nineteen voices only, in a Houſe con- 
liſting of 453 Members; but to the aſtoniſhment 
of the nation, the Noble Lord flill daringly kept 
poſſeſſion of his office, although 217 Members of 

the Houſe of Commons had pronounced him 
* guilty of a ſhamefnl miſmanagement of the naval 
affairs of Great Britain,” The Oppoſition appear- 
ing every day to gain ſtrength m the Houſe of 4 


Commons, the downfall of the Miniſtry began at 
length to be confidently predicted. 


On the 22d of February, General Conway 


moved “ for an Addreſs to the King, earneſtly 
imploring his Majeſty, that he would be graciouſſy 


pleaſed to liſten to the humble prayer and advice 
of his faithful Commons, that the war on the 15 
continent of North America might no longer be 
purſued, for the impracticable purpoſe of reducing 
that country to obedience by force.“ This was 
oppoſed in a long ſpeech by Mr. Welbore Ellis, 
the new Secretary for the American Department, 


who declared, © that it was now in contemplation 


to contract the ſcale of the war, and to proſecute 
E © 19 LEES hoſtllities 
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hoſtilities by foch means as were very diſſimilar 
from the paſt. That unhappy faction in America 
which ſtill continued its reſiſtance to the govern. 
ment of this kingdom, though 4% numerous than 
the party of the royaliſts, could only be rooted out 
by puſhing the war with vigor againſt France. In 
order to obtain peace with America we muſt van- 
quiſh the French; and as, in the late war, Ame- 
rica had been ſaid to be conquered in Germany, 
ſo in this, America muſt be conquered in France. 


In preſent circumſtances, the Adminiſtration were 


conſcious of the neceſſity of drawing into a nar- 
row compaſs the operations of the American war, a 
change of circumſtances demanding a correſpond- 
ent change of meaſures.” That this miſerable 
mixture of falſehood and folly ſhould fail to make 


impreſſion upon the Houſe, cannot be deemed 


wonderful, and the Miniſtry themſelves ſeem- 


ed to deſpair of their cauſe, when they com- 
mitted the defence of it to ſo contemptible an 
advocate; — whom Mr. Burke, in reply, over- 
whelmed with the ſupercilious and poignant diſ- 
| ain of his ridicule. © This war,” Mr. Burke faid, 
« had been moſt amazingly fertile in the growth 


5 of new ſtateſmen; the Right Honorable Gen- 


tleman was indeed an old Member, but a young 
Secretary. Having however ſtudied at the feet of 


Gamaliel, he had entered into full poſſeſſion of 


all the parliamentary qualifications, by which his 
predeceſſor 
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predeceſſor had been ſo conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſh. 
ed ;—the ſame attachments, the ſame antipathies, 
the ſame extravagant deluſion, the fame wild 
phantoms of the brain, marked the Right Ho- 
norable Gentleman as the true miniſterial heir 
and reſiduary legatee of the Noble Viſcount. And 
notwithſtanding the metamorphoſis he had recent- 
ly undergone, he was ſo truly the ſame thing in 
the ſame place, that juſtly might it be ſaid of 
him, alter et idem naſcitur.” Being of the ca- 
terpillar ſpecies, he bad remained the deſtined 
time within the ſoft and filken folds of a lucra- 
tive employment, till having burſt his ligaments 
he fluttered forth the butterfly Miniſter of the 
day.” On the diviſion, however, the Miniſtry 
had fill a majority, but a fearful majority of ons 
voice only! the numbers being 192 for, and 193 
| againſt the motion; ſo that the pyramidal edifice 
of miniſterial power ſeemed now, by a marvellous 
and magical inverſion, to reſt upon its apex. 

Mr. Fox immediately gave notice, thai in a few 
days the queſtion would he revived under another 
form. Accordingly, on the 27th of February, 
| General Conway moved, © That it is the opinion of 
this Houſe, that a farther proſecution of offen- 
five war againſt America would, under preſent 
circumſtances, be the means of weakening the ef- 
forts of this country againſt her European ene- 
mics, and tend to increaſe the mutual enmity fo 


fatal — 
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fatal to the e both of Great Britain and 


America.“ The General ſpoke with indignation 
of the objection urged againſt the laſt motion, 
that it was an unconſtitutional interference in mat. 


ters pertaining to the executive power. He ſaid, 
it had been ever the cuſtom of that Houſe to 
interpoſe its advice whenever it thought proper, 


in all matters of peace and war, as their Journals 
iucontrovertibly proved. = 


In order to evade an immediate determination 
upon the queſtion, the Attorney-General Wal- 


lace moved, that a bill ſhould be prepared, 
enabling his Majeſty to conclude a truce with 


America, and to enter into a negotiation on this 
ground.” This propoſition was negatived by a 

Tl majority of I9, the numbers being 234 to 215; 5 
and the original motion of General en was 


then carried without a diviſion. 


The General next moved an Addreſs to tho | 
| King, founded on the preciſe words of the mo- 


tion. This was agreed to, and it was reſolved, | 
that the Addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Ma- 


jeſty by the whole Houſe ; which was accordingly 


done on the iſt of March: and his Majefty moſt {| 
| graciouſly replied, © That in purſuance of the | 

advice of the Houſe of Commons, he would af- 
ſuredly take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear to him 
moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmony be- 


tween Great Britain and her revolted Colonies.“ 


— — — 


This 


— 
— 


— — — tas 
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This not being deemed by the now glorious ma- 


jority of the Houſe ſufficiently explicit, General 
Conway on the 4th of March moved another Ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, returning him thanks for his 
gracious aſſurances, and affirming, «© That nothing 


could ſo eſſentially promote the great objects of 
his Majeſty's paternal care, as the meaſures his 
faithful Commons had humbly, though earneſtly, 
recommended to his Majeſty.” This was agrecd 
to NEM. CON. and by a ſecond motion it was re- 
ſolved, “ That the Houſe will conſider as enemies 


to his Majeſty and the Country, all thoſe who 
ſhould adviſe a proſecution of offenſive war on the 
continent of North America.” The glory of Ge- 
neral Conway, who had fixteen years before re- 


ſtored peace to the empire by his motion for the 


repeal of the Stamp Act, was now complete. 


| The Miniſter giving notice of his intention to 
poſtpone for ſome days laying before the Houſe 


the additional taxes, which were to pay the in- 


tereſt of the new loan of thirteen millions and a 
half, Mr. Burke ſeized the occaſion to obſerve, 


„that he had lately been taking a view of the 
bleſſed fruits of the Noble Lord's adminiſtra- 


tion; and he had found we were already loaden 
with ten new taxes, viz. beer, wine, ſoap, leather, 


houſes, coaches, poſt-chaiſes, poſt-horſes, ſtamps, 
and ſervants. It was indeed no wonder that the 


Miniſter ſhould be at a loſs about new taxes, for 
what 
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what frefh burdens could he add to this unhappy 
Nation ? We were already taxed if we rode, or if 
we walked; if we ſtaid at home, or if we went 
abroad; if we were maſters, or if we were ſervants, 
In the courſe of the Noble Lord's adminiſtration, 
we had expended one hundred millions of money, 
and ſacrificed one hundred thouſand lives, and all 
this without producing in return the leaſt benefit to 
the nation, On the contrary, the nation had been, 
in conſequence of the wretched miſconduct of the 
Miniſter, deprived of thirteen colonies, to which 
might be added the loſs of Senegal, Penſacola, 
| Minorca, and ſome of our beſt Weſt India 
n 
Notwithſtandin g the late e in the Houſ: 
7 of Commons, in oppoſition to the Miniſters, they 
ſeemed to entertain no thoughts of reſigning thoſe 
offices which they had ſo long and fo undeſerved- 
ly enjoyed, It was therefore thought neceſſary to 
move a direct vote of cenſure upon them, at the 
| cloſe of a ſeries of Reſolutions brought forward by | 
Lord John Cavendiſh on the eighth of March, im- 


EO porting, as the reſult of the whole, « that the chief | 
cauſe of all the national misfortunes is want of | 


foreſight and ability in his Majeſty's Miniſters,” 1 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr. Powys, wha | 
remarked, « that the Noble Lord at the head of 


affairs had declared, that wheneyer Parliament 4 


ſhould withdraw its confidence from bim, he 
Vould 
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would refign. That period was now come. The 
confidence of Parliament was withdrawn. It was 
therefore neceſſary that he ſhould retire from 
power ; and whenever the happy moment ſhould 
arrive, in which the Noble Lord, to the unſpeak- 


able joy of the nation, ſhould really go to his So- 


yereign to reſign his employments, he hoped he 


would not forget to lay before the King a fair 


repreſentation of the flouriſhing ſtate in which he 
found his Majeſty” s empire when the government 


of it was intruſted to his hands; and the ruinous 
condition in which he was about to leave all that 


remained of it.” After a long debate, the order 
of the day was moved, and on a diviſion was car- 


ried by a majority of ten voices, the numbers 1 


- being 2.26 to 216. 


In a few days a reſolution was moved bySirJohn es 
Rous, Member for Suffolk, a man once zealouſſy 10 
attached to the preſent Miniſtry, “ that the Houſe, 
taking into conſideration the debt incurred and 
the loſſes ſuſtained in the preſent war, could place 
no farther confidence in the Miniſters who had 


the direction of public affairs.” A vehement de- 


| bate enſued, in the courſe of which a ſpeech was 
made by Sir James Marriott, Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty, vindicatory of the Miniftry and of 


the war, which he aſſerted was juſt in its origin, 


however unfortunate in its conſequences. © And 


_ it had been Pretended, that the inhabi- 


tants 
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tants of America were not repreſented in Parlia- 
ment, the fact, he ſaid, was certainly otherwiſe, 
for the grant and charter of the lands of the pro- 
vince of Virginia, with which the ſabfequent 
grants correſponded, were expreſſed in the follow- 
ing terms: To have and to hold of the King or 
Queen's Majefty, as part and parcel of the manor 
of Eaſt Greenwich in the county of Kent, redden. 
dum a certain rent at our caſtle of Faſt Green- 
wich, &c. ſo that the intereſis of America were 
in truth, by the nature of their tenure, repreſented 
in Parliament by the Knights of the County of 
Kent.” This aſtoniſhing /egal diſcovery was re- 
eatiod by the Houſe with much leſs gravity than it 
was communicated by the learned Judge, who 
5 ſeemed not to be at all aware, that no authority = 
of law could give weight to folly, or reſpectability 


to nonſenſe. On the diviſion, the numbers were 


227 for, and 236 againſt the motion. But with 
ſuch a majority victory was defeat. 
Four days after this, March 19, the Earl of 

Surry had propoſed to move a Reſolution of ſimi- 

lar import to that of Sir John Rous. But when 
| his Lordſhip was about to riſe, Lord North ad- 
dltreſſed himſelf to the Speaker, and ſaid, © that as 


he underſtood the object of the Noble Lord' s'mo- | 
tion to be the removal of Minifters, he wiſhed to 
prevent the neceſſity of giving the Houſe farther 
trouble, by an explicit declaration, THAT HIS MA- 
| — a 15 
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tzSTY HAD COME TO A DETERMINATION TO 


MAKE AN EXTIRE CHANGE OF ADMINISTRA= 


TION : and he and his colleagues only retamed 
their official ſituation till other Miniſters were ap- 
pointed to occupy their places. His Lordſhip 
thanked the Houſe for the indulgence he had ex- 


perienced from them in the diſcharge of his duty, 
and declared himſelf ready to anſwer to his coun- 
try for his conduct whenever he ſhould be called 


upon for that purpoſe.” Lord Surry conſented, 
not without reluctance, and by a lenity moſt per- 


nicious inits conſequences, upon this communica- 


tion, to wave his motion, which, he declared, © was 


intended to prevent the farther perpetration of 
thoſe abuſes of their truſt, to which with impu- 


nity, and to the diſgrace and detriment of the State, 
the late Min ters had for ſuch a length of time 


proceeded.“ Thus was this famous, or, to uſe a 


2] term more charaeriſtically appropriate, this inn 
mous Adminiſtration, io long the bane and curſe 


of the Britiſh empire, and of the world at large, 


ſuddenly and totally diflolved, to the inexpreſſible | 


Joy of all ranks and orders of people. It was 


however by many feared, that great difficulty 
would ariſe in the formation of a new and efficient 


Adminiſtration, on account of the unfortunate di- 


viſion which had long ſubſiſted among the Whigs 


in oppoſition to the Court. Of the two parties, 


that of Lord Rockingham was by far the moſt nu- 


merous 
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merous and powerſul; but, from various cauſes 
eaſily and diſtinctly aſcertainable by attentive ob- 
ſervers, the other party, of which ſince the death 
of Lord Chatham the Earl of Shelburne was ac- 


counted the head, were in leſs disfavor with the 


King ;—and the higheſt department of govern- 
ment was upon this occaſion expreſsly offered to 
that Nobleman by his Majeſty. For, not to de- 


ſcend to ſubordinate reaſons of preference, KW. 
evident that the chief of the inferior party, Lord 
Shelburne, would, from his comparative weakneſs _ 
of connection, have been more immediately and 
neceſſarily dependent than his competitor Lord 
ERKRockingbham upon the Crown for protection and 
ſupport. But the Noble Lord had the generoſity 
and wiſdom to reſiſt the temptation ; and the Mar- 
auis of Rockingham, to the - univerſal ſatisfaction 


of the kingdom, was a ſecond time, in a manner 


the moſt honorable and flattering to his character 


and feelings, placed at the head of the Treaſury ; ; 
under whom Lord John Cavendiſh acted as Chan- 


| cellor of the Exchequer ; the Earl of Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox were nominated Secretaries of State; 
Lord Camden was appointed Preſident of the 
Council; the Duke of Grafton reinſtated as Lord 
Privy Seal; Admiral Keppel, now created Lord 
Keppel, placed at the head of the Admiralty; 
General Conway, of the Army; the Duke of 


Richmond, of the Ordnance. The Duke of Port- 


land 2 
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land ſucceeded Lord Carliſle as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ; Mr. Burke was conſtituted Paymaſter 
of the Forces; and Colonel Barre, Treaſurer of 
the Navy. Lord Thurlow alone, by the unac- 


countable and unmerited indulgence of the new 


Miniſters, continued in poſſeſſion of the Great | 


Seal. Whiggiſm was now once more triumphant. 
The Tories, though they eſcaped by a critical 
reſignation the direct cenſure of the Houſe of 
Commons, had continued in office till they were 
reduced to the loweſt extremity of ſhame, humilia- 
tion and contempt ; and a fair proſpect, after a long 
night of ſtorms and darkneſs, ſeemed to open, of a 
bright and brilliant day of national proſperity. 
The firſt act of the new Adminiftration was to 
Senify by a letter from Mr. Fox to M. Smolin, 
the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, his Britannic Majeſty's 
willingneſs to accept the mediation offered by the 
Empreſs for a ſeparate accommodation with Hol- 
land, on the baſis of the treaty of 1674. But this 
their High Mightinefles thought x proper to decline ; "= 
and conſidering how much Holland was at this 
time in the power of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
whoſe troops were now in actual poſſeſſion of the 
ſettlement of the Cape, and the iſland of Euſta- 
tius, a compliance was ſcarcely to be expected. | 
On the contrary, Mr. Adams was at this period 
formally acknowledged and received by the States 
General, as Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the United 
Vol., III. 8 States 
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States of America. Negotiations for a general peace 

were however almoſt immediately commenced be. 
tween France and Great Britain, and Mr. Gren- 
ville was ſent to Paris, inveſted with full n to 
treat with all the parties at war. 
Previous to the change oſ Adminiſtration, Sir 
Henry Clinton had reſigned to Sir Guy Carleton 
his command in America, which he had held fince 
the reſignation of Sir William Howe in the ſpring 

of 1778, an interval of near four years, in al 
which time Sir Henry had only taken one town 
and loft another; and the conqueſt of Charlef. 
ton, in the general eſtimate of ſubjugation, was 

fully counterbalanced by the evacuation. of New- 

port and the other Britiſh poſts in Rhode Iſland, 
Inſtructions were now ſent to the new Commander 
and Admiral Digby, to acquaint the Congreſs of 
the pacific views of the Englith Court, and of 
their readineſs to treat on the baſis of American 
Independence. 1 
Bills formerly introduced, and negatived, were 


1 0 very early period after the appointment of 


the new Minifter, revived by Mr. Crew and Sir 
Philip Jennings Clerke, for diſabling revenue- 
officers from voting at elections, and excluding 


Py contractors from the Houſe of Commons. Theſe 


 _now paſled with approbation and applauſe ; Mr. 
Secretary Fox declaring, that not an hour thould 
be loſt in giving the public the firongeſt proots 
' Be - that 
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ſhat his Majeſty's Miniſters were ſincerely de- 
termined to make ſuch reforms as ſhould be ne- 
ceflary, and to enforce that ſyſtem of government 
which they had repeatedly called for when not 
in place. He ſaid, © his worſt ſoſpicions of the 
negligence and ſcandalous miſmanagement of the 
late Miniſters were now matured into knowledge ; 
that, bad as things had been deſcribed, the repre- 
ſentation was by no means fo bad as the reality. 
And he ſhould not think that the preſent Mini- 
ſters acted fairly or honeſtly by that Houſe, or by 
the people at large, if they did not inſtitute en- 
quiries which might give the country a true and 
correct idea of the preſent ſituation of affairs.” 
| Theſe bills were vehemently though ineffectu- 
ally oppoſed in the Houſe of Peers by the Lord 
Chancellor, who ſeemed to hang as a dead weight 
on the meaſures of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
whoſe ſentiments could never affimilate with thoſe 
of men of liberal and comprehenfive views, and 
who now. appeared as the avowed and determined 
enemy of every ſpecies of civil or political reform. 
The attention of Parliament was however ſoon 
occupied by affairs of much higher moment. 
In the month of November laft, Mr. Grattan, 5 
a diſtinguiſhed Member of the Iriſh Parliament, 
had moved for a limitation of the perpetual Mutiny 
Bill. This was rejected by a great majority, ex- 

Bi EE 1 tremely 
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tremely to the difſatisfaction of the people. of that 
kingdom. 

At a ſubſequent meeting of the repreſentatives 
of one hundred and forty-three corps of volunteers 
aſſembled at Dungannon, Res0LUTIONS paſſed, 
DECLARATORY of the Richrs of IRELAND, 
and in expreſs terms aſſerting, « that the claim of 
any body of men, other than the KINe, Lorps, 
and Commons of IRELAND, to 'make laws to 
bind that kingdom, was unconſtitutional and ille- 
gal, and a grievance of which it was their decided 
and unalterable determination to ſeek the ſpeedy 
and effectual redreſs. They knew,” they ſaid, 
their duty to their Sovereign, and were diſpoſed 
to be loyal; but they knew alſo what they owed to 

| themſelves, and were RESOLVED TO BE FREE.” 
In a very ſhort time after theſe reſolves paſſed, 
Mr. Grattan moved the Houſe for an Addreſs to a 
his Majeſty, conſonant with, and founded upon, the Þ 
fame principles. This motion, after a long and F 
warm debate, was alſo rejected. But, on the 16th WM , 
of April 1782, he again moyed * * a Declaration MW | 
= To; under the form of an Addreſs to the j 
Throne.” In his ſpeech on this occaſion, he pro- r 
” nous arl animated panegyric on the volunteers, I 7 
: and the late conduct of the Iriſh nation“ He 8 
* beheld,” he ſaid, with joy and admiration, ber d 


; progreis from 1 injuries to arms, trom arms to liberty. 4] 
a . be A 


1 
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The Iriſh volunteers had ſupported the rights of 
the Iriſh Parliament againſt thoſe temporizing 
truſtees, who would have relinquiſhed them. Al- 
lied by liberty ſtill more than by allegiance, Great 
Britain and Ireland formed a conſtitutional con- 
deracy. The perpetual annexation of the two 
Crowns was a powerful bond of union, but Magna 
Charta was more efficacious till. It would be 
eaſy any where to find a King, but to England 
only can we look for a Conſtitution. Ireland was 
planted by Britons, and was entitled to Britiſh pri- 
vileges. It was by charter, and not by conqueſt, 
as had been falſely aſſerted, that the mutual con- 
nection of the two countries was originally eſta- 
bliſhed. Every true Iriſhman would fay, Liberty 
vith England, if England is fo diſpoſed ; but at all 
events LIBERTY, The Iriſh nation were too high 
in pride, character, and power, to ſuffer any other 
nation to claim a right to make their laws. Was 
England ready to acknowledge the Independency ; 
of America, and would ſhe refuſe liberty to Ire- 
land? If ſhe was capable, after enabling his Ma- 
jeſty to repeal the Declaratory Act againſt Ame. 
rica, of wiſhing to retain that againſt Ireland, the . 
Triſh nation was not capable of ſubmitting to it.“ 
Such was the ſpirit which now pervaded the * 7 
dom, and ſuch the reſiſtleſs enthuſiaſm excited by 
the eloquence of Mr. Grattan, that the Addreſs 
W as voted without a diſſentient voice; and being 
83 . unanimouſly 


hs half of all the people of Ireland, claimed as their 


ſire to ſhare the freedom of England without like- 


| counſels had taken place in Britain before theſe 
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unanimouſly acceded to by the Peers, was im- 
mediately tranſmitted to the King. In this famous 
Addreſs the two Houſes affirm, That the Crown 
of Ireland is an Imperial Crown, inſeparably an- 
nexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on which 
connection the intereſt and happineſs of both coun- 
tries eflentially depend ; but that the kingdom of 
Ireland was a diſtin kingdom, with a parliament 
of her own, the ſole legiſlature thereof, In this 
right they conceived the very eſſence of their li. 
berty to exiſt. It was a right which they, in be- 


: birth-right, ang. which they could not yield but 
with their lives.” They declared, © that they con- 
ſidered the claims of the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, in the Act paſſed for better ſecuring the de- 
pendency of Ireland, to be irreconcileable to the 
fundamental rights of that nation.” They added, 
s that they had a high veneration for the Britiſh 
Character, and the people of Ireland did not de- 


Viſe ſharing her fate; and it was their determi- | 
nation to ſtand or fall with the Britiſh nation.” 
Happy indeed was it that a radical change of 


high and peremptory, though juſt and equitable, 
claims were preferred on the part of Ireland; for 
the folly, obſtinacy, and pride of the late Mi- 
hilfen would lcarcely have rip to involve the 
Empire 
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Empire in a ſecond civil war, rather than have 
conceded in points which militated fo ſtrongly 
againſt what they would undoubtedly have ſtyled 
«the honor and dignity of the Crown and the 
eſſential intereſts of the People.” 
Some days previous to the motion of Mr. Grat- 
tan, a Royal Meſſage was delivered to the Houſe 
of Commons by the Secretary of State, * recom- 
mending to their moſt ſerious conſideration the 
| ſtate of affairs in Ireland, in order to ſuch a final 
_ adjuſtment as may give a mutual ſatisfaction to 
bath kingdoms.” And on the 18th of May, Mr. 
Fox, at the cloſe of a long and able ſpeech, moved 
for the repeal of the obnoxious act for ſecuring = 
the dependency of Ireland; which he called © a 
meaſure of neceſſity, reſl ulting, however un pleaſant 
it might be to ſome, from the conduct of the late 
Miniſtry, who had awakencd the preſent ſpirit in 
Ireland, by refuſing their moſt modeſt and reaſon- 
able requeſts. ” With that generoſity and openneſs 
- of ſentiment by which this eminent Stateſman has 5 
been ſo long and fo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, Mr. 
Fox obſerved nevertheleſs, © that his own decided 
opinion had always been, that Ireland, being a part 
ol the Britiſh empire, was entitled to the full and 
equal participation of all the benefits and immuni- 
ties enjoyed in England, and which were conſo- 
nant to the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion. His ideas of Ireland correſponded,” he ſaid, 
8 4 0 * exactly 
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c exactly with his ideas relative to America. He 
thought it abſurd and unjuſt for any country to 
pretend to legiſlate for another without, much leſs 
againſt, their conſent and concurrence nor could 
it at any time fo legiſlate to any good purpoſe, 
As to Ireland, he made no ſcruple in the moſt ex- 
preſs and unequivocal terms to declare, that he con- 


ſidered her preſent claims to be ſubſtantially juſt, : | 
and that he felt himſelf inclined to move the 8 


ſolution which he was about to propoſe, in favor 


of Ireland, as much on the ground of juſtice as 


prudence.“ This repeal, which paſſed both Houſes 
without oppoſition, was conſidered in both coun- 
tries as a virtual renunciation of the claim of 
legiſlating ſor Ireland. And ſo highly gratified 
were the Iriſh Parliament and Nation with the 


I iberality of theſe conceſſions, that a vote of the | 


Houſe of Commons in that kingdom paſſed unani- | 
mouſly for raiſing twenty thouſand ſeamen for tho 
' ſervice of the Britiſh navy. vl 
On the 15th of April anothiy neſfige was de- | 
livered to the Houſe by Mr. Fox from the King, 
95 ſtating, 5 That his Majeſty, taking into conſidera- 
tion the ſupplies which have been given with ſo 
much liberality, and ſupported with ſuch uncommon - 
firmneſs and fortitude by his people in the pre- 
ſent extenſive war, recommended to his faithful 
Commons the conſideration of an effectual plan 
of QconoMy throughout all the branches of the 
public 
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public expenditure.” An Addreſs of Thanks was 
then moved for, and immediately agreed to by 
the Houſe; at the cloſe of which it was faid, 
„That a King of Great Britain cannot have ſo 
perfect or ſo honorable a ſecurity for every thing 
which can make a King truly great or truly happy, 
as in the genuine and natural ſupport of an unin- 
fluenced and independent Houſe of Commons.“ 
This was language novel and highly pleaſing to 
the reſpectable part of the public, who had been ſo 
long nauſeated by the fulſome adulation of the 
Addreſſes preſented of late years to the Throne, 
ſo contrary to the ſpirit of Freedom, which requires 
the Repreſentatives of the People to reſpect the 
Mäajeſty of the People, and to uſe language con- 
ſonant to the high and dignified ſituation in which 
” they themſelves are place. 
In conſequence of this meſſage, Mr. Burke's 
Reform Bill was a third time brought forward, un- 
der far more favorable auſpices than before. By 
this bill, which now paſſed the Houſe with little 
difficulty, the Board of Trade, and the Board of 
Works, with the Great Wardrobe, were aboliſhed ; 
together with the office of American Secretary of 
State, now rendered uſeleſs by the loſs of the Ame- 
rican Colonies;—the offices of Treaſurer of the 
Chamber, Cofferer of the Houſehold, the Lords 
of Police in Scotland, the Paymaſter of the Pen- 
lions, the Maſter of the Harriers, the Maſter of 
1 mo the 
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the Stag-hounds, and Six Clerks of the Board of 
Green Cloth. Proviſion alſo was made to enable 
bis Majeſty to borrow a ſum for the liquidation of 
a new arrear of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
by a tax on ſalaries and penſions; for a debt to 
this amount had been again contracted by the 


el prodigality of the late Miniſters, not- 


withſtanding the addition of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annum, fo recently made to the 


Civil Lit. 


The ceconomical ien and retrenchments : 
of the Reform Bill met with a violent oppoſition 
in the Upper Houſe, from the Lords Thurlow 
and Loughborough, but it finally paſſed by a 


_—_ great majority. A bill ſent up ſrom the Commons, 


ſor disfranchiſing certain voters of the borough of 


Cricklade, who had been proved guilty of the moſt 


| ſhameful and ſcandalous acts of bribery, was alſo 
impeded and embarraſſed in all its ſtages by the 


fame Law Lords, with every poſſible ſubtilty of 1 
legal quibble and chicanery. The Duke of Rich- 


mond was upon this occafion provoked to charge 


the Chancellor with indiſeriminately oppoſing 


every meaſure of regulation and improvement 


which was laid before the Houſe. And Lord | 


1 Forteſcue, with the unguarded warmth of ariſto- 


| eratic diſdain, remarked, © that what he had long 


feared was at length come to paſs ;—from the 


oy profuſion of Lawyers introduced into that Houſe, 


years preſided in that Houſe, he ſeemed to be 
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it was no longer an Houſe of Lords, it was 
converted into a mere Court of Law, where all 
the ſolid and honorable principles of truth and 
Juſtice were ſacrificed to the low and miſerable 
chicanery uſed in Weſtminſter Hall. That once 
venerable, dignified, | and auguſt afſembly now 
reſembled more a meeting of pettifoggers than an 
| Houſe of Parliament. With reſpe ct to the Learn- 
ed Lord on the woolſack, who had now for ſome 


fraught with nothing but contradictions and diſ- 


tinctions and law ſubtilties. As to himſelf,” Lord 


Forteſcue with a noble pride added, “ he had not 
attended a Miniſter's levee, till very lately, for theſe 
forty years; and the preſent Miniſtry he would 
ſapport no longer than they deſerved it. But as 
they came into office upon the moſt honorable and 
laudable of all principles, the approbation of their 
| Sovereign, and the eſteem and confidence of the 
Nation, it filled his breaſt with indignation when 
he beheld their meaſures day after day thwarted 
and oppoſed, by men who reſembled more a ſet 
of Cornith Attornies than Members of that Right 
Honorable F 5 
On the 3d of May, after a FRE of . length, 
| it was reſolved by the Houſe of "Commons, « 'That 
all the declarations, orders, 2nd reſolutions of that 
Houſe reſpeQing the election of John Wilkes, Eſg. 
be erpunged from the Journals of the Houſe, as ſub. 


verſive 
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verſive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
in the kingdom.” Mr. Wilkes, in a public letter 
addreſſed to his conſtituents, <* congratulated them 
on the ſignal reparation they had now obtained for 
their violated franchiſes, and the injuries they had 
ſuſtained under the former flagitious Adminiſtra- 
tion.” But on this point the feelings of the pub- 
lic were no longer in uniſon with thoſe of Mr. 
Wilkes. The vote by which thoſe reſolutions 
were reſeinded, which had thirteen years before 
| thrown the whole nation into a flame, was ſcarcely 
noticed; and the caſe of the Middleſex Election 
was now regarded with nearly as much indiffer- | 
ence as that of any other elective deciſion. 
„ the ſame month a ſubject of infinitely higher 
= importance, and of a nature truly and permanently 
intereſting, was brought. under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the Houſe, in conſequence of a motion 
made by Mr. Pitt for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the State of the Repreſenta- 
tion of the People in Parliament. It is remarkable, 
that notwithſtanding the prodigious and glaring | 
inequality of the national ſyſtem of Repreſentation 
aus now conſtituted, the idea of a parliamentary | 
reform may be conſidered in great meaſure as a 
novelty in politics. The patriots of elder days, ſen- 
ſible of the dangers ariſing from the rapid and en- 
ormous increaſe of the regal influence, ſtrongly and 
repeatedly urged the remedial meaſures of Triennial 
l 1 55 . Parliaments, 
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Parliaments, of Civil and Military Reductions, of 
Place and Penſion Bills; but it was a ſpecies of 
merit reſerved for the preſent times to ſtrike at the 
root of the evil, by an effort to extend and equalize 
that popular repreſentation, on the purity and in- 
tegrity of which the national proſperity e and wel- 
fare ſo eflentially depend. FS 

The evils attending this defective and corn 
ſtate of the repreſentation had at no former period 
of our hiſtory been ſo flagrantly apparent as in the 
preſent reign; and it was with grief and indigna- 
tion that the intelligent and independent part of the 
public ſaw the Houſe of Commons degenerate into 
an aſſembly apparently poſſeſſing neither will, nor 
power, nor wiſdom, but what they derived —— the 
permiſſion and a, of the Miniſter, who alſo fre- 
quently appeared himſelf the ſport of ſome capri- 


cious and inviſible agent. The affair of the Mid- 


dleſex Election, otherwiſe comparatively unimport- 
ant, wore in this view a moſt alarming aſpect, as it 
ſhewed how far the Houſe would venture to carry 
their complaiſance to the Crown, in oppoſition to 
the decided, unanimous, and perſevering reſiſtance 
ol the people. „Ihe virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of 
an Houſe of Commons, ” ſays Mr. Burke in his fa- 
mous political tract publiſhed at that period &, con- 
liſts in its being the expreſs! image of the feelings | 


*  Thanalus on the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents. 


of 
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of the Nation. An addreſſing Houſe of Commons, 
and a petitioning Nation -an Houſe of Commons 
full of confidence when the Nation is plunged in 
deſpair, who vote thanks when the Nation calls 
upon them for impeachments, who are eager to 
grant when the general voice demands account, 
who in all diſputes between the People and Ad- 
- miniſtration preſume againſt the People, who pu- 
niſh their diſorders, but refuſe to enquire into the 
provocatioris to them:—this is an unnatural, a a 
- monſtrous ſtate of things in this Conſtitution, 
Such an aſſembly is not to any popular purpoſe an 
Houſe of Commons.” | 1 , T- 
The obſtinate proſecution of the American war, 
and the contemptuous diſmiſſion of the petitions 5 
ſor a reform in the public expenditure, afforded = 
ſtill more recent and ſtriking inſtances of obſequious 
and unlimited devotion on the part of the national 
_ repreſentatives to the executive power, and their to- 
tal diſregard of the ſentiments of their conſtituents. 


So ſtruck was the late Earl of Chatham with the 


obvious and manifold miſchiefs ariſing from the 


9 preſent incongruous ſyſtem, that he ſerupled not 
to hazard a peremptory prediction, that the rot- 


ten boroughs would not ſurvive the preſent century 
—and that if Parliament did not reform itſelf from 
WITHIN, it would be reformed with a VENGEANCE. 
from wir HOT.“ Nevertheleſs it muſt be ac- 
knowledged there were not wanting many wile 

„ and 
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and excellent perſons, true and firm friends to 
Liberty, whoſe minds forcibly revolted at the no- 
velty and boldneſs of the idea of new-modellng the 
repreſentation of the country. They conceived 
the actual advantages reſulting from the Conſtitu- 
tion, when rightly adminiſtered, under the preſent 
form, too great to riſque any experiment, however 
_ plauſible in theory, of ſuch magnitude as to draw 
aſter it conſequences which no human ſagacity 
could pretend to trace or fathom. . 
Totally to annihilate the buntes of the Crown 
in the Houſe of Commons, would give ſuch an aſ- 
cendency to the republican part of the Conſtitu- 
tion, that the prerogative of the Monarch would in 
a ſhort time be reduced to as low an ebb as the 
authority of a King of Poland or a Doge of Ve- 
nice; the executive power would loſe its weight 
and energy, and the State would be torn with the 
. oppoſite and equal claims of hoſtile and contend- 
ing factions. To aſcertain the preciſe degree of 
influence which the Monarch ought to poſſeſs, was 
indeed confeſſed to be a difficult problem to ſolve. 
Itis the radical and remedileſs defect of the Britiſh 
form of government, in other reſpects ſo admirable, 
that too much depends on the perſonal character 
of the Sovereign; and under the reign of a weak, 
obſtinate, and bigoted prince, intoxicated with the 
pompꝑ and pride of royalty, ſuch as imagination can 
ealily feign, the excellence of that celebrated Con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution may be put to a very ſevere teſt indeed 
: particularly if, by an accidental concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, ſuch a Monarch, thus palpably unfit to 
govern, ſhould riſe to high and undeſerved popu- 
larity. 
On tbe other 1 it may doubtleſs bappen that 


the executive power may poſſeſs juſter and more 
enlightened views of policy than the nation at 


large; and a more popular ſyſtem of repreſentation 


would! in ſuch circumſtances be a real and ſerious 
evil. This was remarkably the caſe in the reigns 
of King William and King George I. who exerted 
with very incomplete ſucceſs their utmoſt influence 


to extend and enlarge the general ſyſtem of Liberty. 


I; be grand object of every Conſtitution of Govern- 
ment which aſpires on rational grounds to political 
perfection is not, as the wild and viſionary ſpecula- 
tiſts of modern times abſurdly ſuppoſe, to carry the 
will of the majority at all events into effect, but 
to concentrate the wiſdom, the knowledge, and the 
virtue of the community; to endow them with in- 
fluence, and arm them with power. Above all, it 


excited the alarm of the moderate, the judicious, | 


and truly enlightened, that a great proportion, 


perhaps a majority, of the advocates for a parlia- 1 


mentary reform maintained the exiſtence of cer- 
tain abſtract rights independent of utility which is 
in truth the baſis both of right and obligation in 
conformity to which the people had a clear, ori- 
vows 
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ginal, and impreſcriptible claim to the privilege of 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, Without the exerciſe of 
which it was pretended that no liberty could exiſt. 
The Duke of Richmond, who had ſignalized 
himſelf as a public and zealous patron of this 
ſcheme, expreſsly ſays, in his famous Letter to Co- 
lone] Sharman, Chairman of the Military Conven- 
tion at Dungannon, © that all plans of a merely 
ſpeculative nature, not tending t to the effectual re- 
covery of their x16uTs, neither could nor ought to 
influence the people in their favor.” His Grace, 
in conformity to theſe ſentiments, declares, that 
he did not think himſelf at liberty to ſpeculate on 5 
the ſubject, for that every man not laboring under 
natural or moral diſability had an inherent right of 
ſuffrage paramount to all conſiderations of civil or 
political expediency.” To this new ſpecies of di- 


vine right, therefore, all the inferior and vulgar 


conſiderations of public good, of public order, of 
peace, happineſs, and rational ſubordination, muſt 
bow with reverential awe; but it is evident that this 

inherent right of ſuffrage. cannot exiſt alone. It 
: neceſſarily involves in it a right to command, coun- 
termand, and diſmiſs their repreſentatives at pleaſure. 
If the people have an inherent abſtract right to elect, 
then the exerciſe of this right muſt be determined 

by the ſame abſtract rules of political juſtice and 
an equal number of electors muſt return an equal 


number of repreſentatiyes in other words, popu- 
You. III. 1 lation 
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lation is the ſole baſis of repreſentation—If there- 

fore the metropolis be ſuppoſed to contain one 

| fixth of the entire population of the kingdom, and 

the repreſentative body to conſiſt of ſix hundred in- 
dividuals, London might on this abſtract metaphy- 
ſical hypotheſis plead an inherent indefeaſible right | 
to ſend one hundred Members to Parliament. 
Other large and populous towns poſſeſſing a fimilar 

right to clect in the ſame proportion, a combi- 
nation of local and particular intereſts would be 

formed, total y incompatible with the general in- 
tereſts of the community. But where ſhall we 

| ſtop? or how ſhall the monarchical or ariſtocratical 

parts of our Conſtitution be maintained againſt 

_ theſe ſovereign and indefeaſible rights—theſe Para- 


mount and tranſcendent claims? _ 
Al theſe groſs and dangerous abſurdities, iron _ 
ing in them the moſt alarming conſequences, pro- 


Ceed from the fatal error of confounding the power = 

of the people with the liberty of the people. To 

5 liberty they have a right, ſo far as it is promotive of  ; 
| happineſs ; and to power 10 far, and ſo far only, as g 
it ĩs a ſecurity to liberty. F or, to the blind, capri- — | 

05 cious, and ſelf- deſtructive will, even of the majo- | 0 

5 rity, it is ever lawful—nay more, it is in the higheſt | | 


degree laudable; it is indeed the pureſt and no- I 5 
bleſt act of virtue at the greateſt perſonal riſque, to I | 
: oppoſe the dictates of reaſon, equity, and juſtice, I 
8 Allowing, however, the full force of theſe general Tc 
6 1 arguments, | 
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arguments, it could not be denied that the influ- 


ence of the Crown, firſt ſyſtematically employed 
as an engine of Government by Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, had in this reign extended itſelf far beyond 
all its antient bounds and limits. Under that juſtly 


celebrated Miniſter alſo, this influence, however 
corruptly obtained, was z on the whole employed 
wiſely and well; but ſince the commencement of 


the NEW SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, Which was 


in fact no other than the old Tory ſyſtem revived 
and yarniſhed, it had been perverted to the moſt 


vile and pernicious purpoſes. It was no wonder, 


therefore, that a meaſure which was regarded as 
alone adequate to the effectual reduction of this 1 in⸗ 


fluence ſhould be purſued with zeal and ardor. 
Early in the preſent year it was reſolved by the 
City of London, aſſembled in Common-Hall,“ That 
the unequal repreſentation of the People, the cor- 
rupt ſtate of Parliament, and the perverſion thereof 


from its original inſtitution, had been the principal 
cauſes of the unjuſt war with America, and of every 


grievance of which the nation complained.” Simi- 
lar reſolutions were paſſed by the County of York, 


and many other counties and cities; and after ſo 


long and bitter an experience of the evils ariſing 
from the preſent defective ſtate of the repreſenta · 
tion, it would indeed have argued not ſo much a 
wiſe and well-weighed caution, as a reproachful ex- 


deſs of political timidity in wn nation to have he- 
CS mu! 
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ſitated in applying the moſt permanent and effica- 
cious remedy. The motion of Mr. Pitt, though 
_ eloquently enforced by the mover, and ſupported 
by Mr. Fox with a great diſplay of diſcrimination 
and judgment, was rejected, notwithſtanding its 


preſent popularity, on a diviſion, * a majority of 


161 to 141 VOICES. 


Hitherto the new Miniftry a though compoſed of 


diſſonant and jarring materials, had conducted pub- 


Ic affairs with at leaſt the appearance of perfect and 


cordial unanimity—the Earl of Shelburne in the 


Upper Houſe bringing forward the ſame motions, 


and ſupporting them by the ſame general argu- 
ments as Mr. Fox in the Lower. But an event 
now took place which was tne ſubject of deep and 


univerſal regret, and the conſequences of which 


cannot be ſufficiently deplored, in the death of the 

Marquis of Rockingham, July 1, 1782, in the 

meridian of his age, and at the very height of his 

political reputation—the weight and influence at- 
tached to which, combined with the excellence of 
his private character, and the mild benignity of his 
manners, formed that power of attraction which 
held together the whole miniſterial ſyſtem ; and 
when this ceaſed to operate, diſorder, confuſion, 
and mutual repulfion took place. The ſplendor 
of the new conſtellation faded, and © 60 certain ſtars 
ſhot madly from their ſpheres.” 


Jo drop all metaphorical and Poetiea alluſion, 
9 "<4 it 
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it is neceſſary to ſtate in plain language, that on the 


very day ſucceeding the deceaſe of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the Earl of Shelburne was declared 
Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury. The 
acceptance of this high and pre-eminent office, 
without any previous communication with his col- 


leagues in Adminiſtration, was conſidered by the 
Rockingham party as equivalent to a declaration 
of political hoſtility on the part of Lord Shelburne. 
It was in effect telling his allies, that he conceived 
his influence in the Cabinet to be ſufficiently ſtrong. 


to enable him to ſtand without their aſſiſtance. It 


was evidently ſetting up a diſtinct and oppoſite 


intereſt, depending upon the ſecret aſſurances of 


royal favor and ſupport. Preciſely the ſame reaſons, | 


which had induced the Earl of Shelburne three 


months before to decline the offer then made, {till 
exiſted in fuil force; but he was no longer proof 
againſt temptation—though the experience of his 


illuſtrious friend Lord Chatham might have con- 


vinced him on how precarious a ground thoſe Mi- 
niſters ſtood who depended on courtly promiſes 
and profeſſions for protection and ſafety. | 


On this promotion, Mr. Fox refi oned the Seals ; 


as Secretary of the Northern Nepantment ; Lord 
John Cavendiſh his office as Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer ; the Duke of Portland his Government of _ 


Ireland; Lord Althrop, Lord Duncannon, Mr. 


Frederic Montague, &c. their ſeats at the Boards 
1 * of 
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of Treaſury and Admiralty; and Mr. Burke his 
poſt of Paymaſter of the Army. In conſequence of 
theſe reſignations and removes, the Seals of the 
Southern Department were given to the Earl of 
Grantham; and of the Northern to Mr. Thomas 
Townſhend, late Secretary at War; Sir George 


e Yonge ſucceeded Mr. Townſhend; Colonel Barre 


was made Pay maſter of the Forces; and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, in his room, Treaſurer of the 
Navy. The Earl of Temple, eldeſt fon of the late 
George Grenville, ſucceeded the Duke of Portland 
in the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland; but the pro- 


motion which attracted moſt of the public atten- 


tion was that of Mr. William Pitt, who, at the age 
of three-and-twenty, was conſtituted Chancellor of 

the Exchequer; an office which had been always 

| ſuppoſed to require, in order to its proper diſcharge, | 
not ſo much brilliancy of talents, as long previous 


ſtudy and experience, and confirmed habitudes W-3 
diligence and induſtry. 


It was evident from ſeveral of the late promo- | 
tions that a mixture of the /d leaven was again 
ominouſly introduced into the preſent /Vhig Admini- 
Aration, to which, notwithſtanding the late ſeceſ- 
ſion, the names of Lord Camden, General Conway, 
- the Dukes of Grafton and Richmond, Lord Keppel, 
and others, gave great reſpectability—excluſve of 
the new Premier himſelf, whoſe public conduct 
had been uniformly conſiſtent and meritorious, who 

= bad 
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had never deviated in any inſtance from the prin- 


ciples of genuine Whiggiſm, whoſe political know- | 
| ledge was extenſive, whoſe abilities were unqueſ- 
tionable, and whoſe general rectitude of inten- 
tion the public had no juſt ground to doubt. The 


only charge brought againſt the Miniſter, which 
ſeemed to- make any confiderable impreſſion, was 
that which accuſed him of the habitual and ſyſte⸗ 
matic practice of a certain duplicity and fineſſe, 
which entirely precluded all open, ingenuous, and 
confidential intercourſe. 
In a few days ſubſequent to his N 6d. Mr. 
Fox ſtated in the Houſe of Commons the grounds 


and reaſons of his conduct. He ſaid, “ that po- 
üttical differences of opinion of great importance 
had taken place in the Cabinet, and that he had 
withdrawn himſelf from it to prevent that diſtrac- 
tion in the public counſels, which he conceived to 

be ruinous to the public welfare. He had reaſon, 
he affirmed, to believe that the day was come 
when the ſyſtem on which the Adminiſtration of 


Lord Rockinghain had been formed was to be 


abandoned, and a new ſyſtem was to be ſubſti- 


tuted, or rather the old one revived, with the aſſiſt- n 


| ance of the old men, or indeed of any men hat 
could be found. —Nor SHOULD HE WONDER IT 


IN A SHORT TIME THEY WERE JOINED BY 


THOSE VERY PERSONS WHOM THAT HOUSE HAD 
PRECIPITATED FROM THEIR SEATS, He there- 


Te 
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fore choſe to reſign, voluntarily relinquiſhing the 
pomps, the profits, and the patronage of office, 
as he could no longer continue in Fore with ho- 
nor to himſelf, or benefit to the public.” 7 
1 General Conway, i in reply, % lamented the de- 
ſection of the diſtinguiſhed characters who had | 
recently withdrawn themſelves from office, at a 
time when their country ſo much needed their 
' ſupport, He proteſted that he knew of no de- 
falcation in the preſent Miniſters from thoſe prin. 
_ ciples which they had originally profeſſed : nor any 4 
diverſities of opinion in the Cabinet, beyond thoſe 
fades of difference which muſt always ariſe amon git I 
men of ſtrong and independent minds. VII 

On the following day the Duke of Richmond 4 
| expreſſed i in the Houſe of Lords ſimilar regret at | 

the late reſignations, « 80 long, and fo long ö 

only, as the Noble Lord who now preſided at the | 

Board of Treaſury ſhould adhere to the princi- 
ples on which the Adminiſtration was originally 1 


| formed, fo long would he give. him his cordial | 


ſupport. Whenever theſe principles were aban- {| 
doned, he would be his moſt determined oppo- 
nent.“ . | 
| The Earl of Shelbarng now roſe to e | 
5 his perfect ſatisfaction at being ſupported upon 


the terms ſtated by the Noble Duke.“ He ſaid, | 


cc he lamented as much as any man the death of 
the late Marquis of Reckinghan, and the loſs | 
ſuſtained | | 
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ſuſtained by the Cabinet in the retreat of two per- 
ſons ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, one by the ſplen- 


dor of his abilities, the other by the unimpeached 
integrity of his character. The office he now 


held, his Lordſhip affirmed, was within his graſp 


vhen the firſt arrangements were forming, but 


be had then given way to the Noble Marquis; 


though he bad now accepted the poſt, as that 
| Nobleman was no more: and this, he believed, 


was the only reaſon that the late Right Honor- 


able Secretary had withdrawn himſelf. But if the 


Monarch was diveſted of the power of appointing 
his own ſervants, he would be reduced to the 


condition of a King of the Mahrattas, who had 
nothing of ſovereignty but the name. He had 
been charged, his Lordſhip faid, with inconfiſt= | 


ency relative to America: but his opinion till : 


Was, as it ever had been, that whenever the Par- 
liament of Great Britain acknowledged that point, 
the ſun of England's glory was ſet for ever. Other 
Lords however thought differently, and the queſ- 


tion w ould ſoon come under the full and! impar- 


tial diſcuſſion of Parliament: but he repeated, 
that if Parliament conceded that point, he fore- 
ſaw that England was undone ; for that ruin and _ 
| independence were linked together—the ruin not 7 


of England only, but of America.“ 


It was ſufficiently evident from this ſpeech, that 
more 
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more than * ſhades of difference” had exiſted in 
the Cabinet previous to the reſignation of Mr. 
Fox. But it excited the utmoſt aſtoniſhment in 
America, that ſuch language as this ſhould be 
held in Parliament by the Firſt Miniſter, after 
Sir Guy Carleton had been two months before 
expreflly authorized to declare to the Congreſs, 
„that his Majeſty, 1 in order to remove all obſtacles | 
to peace, had commiſſioned Mr. Grenville to pro- ] 
poſe the independency of the Thirteen Provinces | 
in the firſt inſtance, inſtend of making it a con- 
dition of a general treaty: and the diſcordant 
language held on the different ſides of the At- 
lantic was indignantly cited as a new inſtance of 
Britiſh artifice and pertidy. As to the right of 
the King to appoint his own Miniſters, on which 
Lord Shelburne laid fo great ſtreſs, it was entirely 
remote from the point in queſtion, which regarded 
merely the wiſdom and patriotiſin of his Lordſhip's 
eager acceptance of an offer, which was evidently 
: Calculated to deſtroy all confidence, and to gratify 
the aſpiring views of a favored individual, to the 
extreme eventual detriment of the public. 
| Had the Earl of Shelburne acted with openneſs 
and candor in the critical circumſtances in which 
he was placed, there is good ground to believe 
that his higheſt ambition might have been orati- 
fied, a ſincere and cordial union of partics for ed, 
and 
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deteſtable leaven of ToRVYIS-. 


On the 11th of July 1782, the ſeſſion termi- | 
nated, and the ſpeech from the throne contained 


the welcome declaration, “ that nothing could be 
more repugnant to his Majeſty's feelings, than 


the long continuance of ſo complicated a war; 
and that his ardent deſire of peace had induced 
bim to take every meaſure which promiſed the 


ſpeedieſt accompliſhment of his withes,” 
The military events of the year yet remain to 
be narrated. The fortreſs of Gibraltar ſtill conti- 


nued cloſely inveſted by the Spaniards, and the re- 
ſolute defence of the garriſon began to attract the 


general attention of Europe. Towards the cloſe 
of the preceding year, 1781, by a moſt ſpirited and 


ſacceſsful ſortie, the ſtupendous works erected by 


the Spaniards acroſs the iſthmus which connects 


the rock of Gibraltar with the continent, were 
ſtormed and almoſt totally demolithed, when, af- 
ter immenſe expence and labor, they were arrived 
at the higheſt ſtate of perfection. In leſs than 

| half an hour five batteries, with all the lines of - 

| approach, communication and traverſe, were in 
_ flames—the magazines blowing up one after ano- 
ther, as the conflagration ſucceſſively | reached 
5 them—the aſtoniſhed Spaniards oftering no other 


reſiſt- 


and: a firm, efficient, and patriotie adminiſtration 
ultimately eſtabliſhed, uncontaminated with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
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reſiſtance, than a diſtant and ill directed fire from 
the forts of St. Philip and St. Barbara. 

To balance this ſucceſs, intelligence arrived 
early in the ſpring of the new year, that General 
Murray, Governor of Minorca, had been com- 
pelled, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, to 
ſurrender that ifland to the arms of his Catholic 
Majeſty. Formerly the loſs of Minorca had oc- 
caſioned the downfall of an Adminiſtration; but 
ſuch were the infinitely greater misfortunes and 
diſaſters of the preſent war, that this event made 
little impreſſion upon the public, and it was ſcarce- 

ly remarked, that no attempt whatever had been 

made for its relief during a fiege of one hundred AJ 
and ſeventy-one days. = 

The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt 3 fo 2 
about the ſame time ſurrendered to the Marquis | 
de Bouille and the Count de Grafle ; by whom 
the moſt liberal terms were granted to the inha- 
bitants. Eigbt thouſand troops, with a formidable 
train of artillery, were then landed on the im- 
portant iſland of St. Chriſtopher. Sir Samuel 
Hood, who now commanded the Britiſh fleet in 


the Weſt Indies, made ſtrenuous efforts for its 
relief: and, notwithſtanding his diſparity of force, __ 


in three ſucceſſive encounters with the Count de 
Graſſe he obtained each time the advantage, and 


at length, 'by a dextrous manceuvre, gained poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of the enemy's anchorage at Baſſeterre 
Road. Admiral Hood then landed a conſiderable 
detachment of troops from Antigua under General 
Preſcot; but General Frazer, the commanding 
officer on the iſland, who was ſtrongly poſted on 
an intrenched eminence, ſent him werd, ws 4 
as he had taken the trouble to come with troops 
to his affiſtance, he ſhould doubtleſs be glad of 
the honor of ſeeing him, but he was in no want 
of him or his troops.” Notwithſtanding this idle 
| yaunt, he was obliged to ſurrender the iſland on 
capitulation, after a ſiege of five weeks, on the 
12th of February 1782. 
In the ſame month Demerary and Iſequibo were 
eaptured by the French : alſo the iſland of Mont- 
ſerrat. The loſs of the Bahamas quickly followed, 


being reduced by a conſiderable force under Don 


Manuel de Cigagal, Governor of the Havannah, 


to the obedience of the Crown of Spain. 


On the 19th of February Sir George Rodney 
arrived in the Weſt Indies with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment of ſhips from England, and reſumed the 


command of the fleet. Mighty preparations were —— 
now making both by the French and Spaniards, , | 


for the invaſion of Jamaica; and as the combined 
force of theſe powerful nations amounted to above 
ſixty ſail of the line, had a junction been effected, 
the iſland was irrecoverably loſt. The firſt object 
W the Britiſh Admiral was to intercept a great 
convoy 
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convoy of troops, proviſions, and ſtores expected 
from Europe: but in this he was diſappointed; the 
enemy found means to efcape his vigilance, by 
making the iſland of Deſeada, to the northward, 
and keeping cloſe in ſhore under the high land of 
Guadaloupe and Dominique, and arrived ſafe at 
Fort Royal on the 21ſt of March. It was the 
deſign of Count de Grafle to proceed to Hiſpaniola, 
and join the Spaniſh Admiral, Don Solano, wood 
was waiting his arrival, in order to make, in con- 
junction, the pre-concerted attack on Jamaica. 
On the 8th of April, at day-break, the French 
fleet left the harbor of Fort Royal; and Admiral 
Rodney, who had the earlieſt intelligence of their 
movements, inſtantly made the ſignal for a general 
chaſe. Early the next morning he came up with 
the enemy under Dominique, where the van of 
the Engliſh engaged the rear of the French, but 
the continued calms prevented a general or cloſe. 
action. In the morning of the 11th a freſh gale 
ſprung up, and the chaſe was renewed : and % 
wards ev ening the headmoſt ſhips of the van gain- 
ed ſo much on one or two of the enemy's ſhips, 
damaged in the late action, that the Count de 
GBraſſe thonght it neceſſary. to bear down for the 
purpoſe of protecting them. Sir George Rodney, 
who had eagerly watched and waited for this 
opportunity, now manceuvred the fleet with ſuch 
(kill, as to gain the windward of the enemy during _ 
. . the 


the night, and entirely to preclude their retreat. 
At ſeven in the morning of the 12th, the two 


fleets, being ranged in lines directly oppoſite, en- 


gaged with the greateſt fury. The French ſhips 


being crowded with men, the carnage was pro- 


digious; but no viſible impreſſion was made, or 


material advantage gained, till about noon, when 
Sir George Rodney, in the Formidable, followed 
by his ſeconds the Namur and the Duke, per- 


ceiving an accidental interval which invited the 


attempt, bore directly with full ſail athwart the 


enemy's line, and ſuccefsfully broke through, 
about three ſhips ſhort of the centre, where the 


: Count de Graſſe commanded in the Ville de 


Paris. Being quiekly ſupported by the remain- 
der of his diviſion, the Engliſh commander wore 
round cloſe upon the enemy, and actually ſepa- 

rated their line, piacing the central ſhips of the 

French between two fires. This bold and maſterly 


 manceuvre proved deciſive. The French however 


continued to fight with the utmoſt bravery, and 
the battle laſted till ſan-ſet. The Cæœſar was the 

firſt ſhip which ſtruck her colors, having loſt 
her captain, and being almoſt torn to pieces by 

the enemy's fire. Soon afterwards, by ſome un- 

| fortunate accident ſhe blew up, and every foul 
on board periſhed. The Glorieux, the Hector, 

the Ardent, now followed the example of the 
Cæſur, and the Diadem went down by a ſingle 


broadſide, 
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broadſide. The Count de Graſſe in the Ville de 
Paris, beſet on all fides, ſtill held out with heroic 
bravery, and, thongh reduced to a wreck, ſeemed 
to prefer ſinking rather than ſtrike to any thing 
under a flag. At length Admiral Hood, in the 
Barfleur, approached him juſt at ſun-ſet, and pour- 


ed in a moſt deſtructive fire, which the Count 
yet ſuſtained for ſome time, till having three men 
only left alive and unhurt on the upper deck, he 
at length ſtruck to his gallant antagoniſt, Night 
only cloſed the action: the ſhattered remains of 


the French fleet crowded all the fail they could 


make for Cape Francois, and in the morning they 

were out of ſight. Sir Samue] Hood being de- 

tached to purſue the flying enemy, came up with 
five ſail off Porto Rico, and captured the Jaſon 

and Caton ſhips of the line, and two frigates, the 


third with difficulty clearing the Mona paſſage. 
Unfortunately the fleet was becalmed for three 


days after the action, and Sir George Rodney did 
not eſcape cenſure for the previous dilatorineſs of 
bis purſuit. Whether more mi ight have been done, 

i more had been attempted, it is difficult, per- 
haps impoſſible, to determine. — What had been 
is unknown, what 1s appears ; ,” —and certain 8 


is, that this was one of the moſt glorious and 


N deciſive naval victories e ev er obtained by the arms 


of Britain. 


T he number of. men lain in this adion, and 


in 


© — — — 
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in that of the gth, on the part of the French, is 
eſtimated at 3000 men, and the wounded were 
nearly double; ſo that, taking the priſoners on 
board the captured ſhips alſo into the computa- 
tion, the French muſt have ſuſtained a loſs of ten 
or twelve thouſand men. 
Their fleet had on board the hind forces in- 
| tended for the Jamaica expedition; and the whole 
train of artillery, with thirty-ſix cheſts of money 
deſtined for the uſe and ſubſiſtence of the troops, 
were found on board the Ville de Paris and the 
other ſhips now taken. 
The defigns of the Confederated Powers were 
thus moſt completely fruſtrated, while the loſs of 
men, including both killed and wounded, on the 
part of the Britiſh, did not exceed eleven hun 
fe EM TP INE | 
For this great victor y Sir 88 Bridges Ro d- 
ney was created a Peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of Baron Rodney, of Rodney- Stoke, in the 


county of Somerſet, and a perpetual annuity of 


| 2000l. zaman to the title. A motion made and 
over-ruled in e preceding ſeſſion of Parliament, 
and eee to have been revived by the preſent 
Miniſtry, for an enquiry into the conduct at St. 

Euſtatius, was now no more thought of; and the ; 
Admiral received, as he well deſerved, the unani- 
mous thanks of both Houſes for his eminent ſer- 

vices. 
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The campaign of the preſent year was deſiined 

to be for ever ſignalized in the annals of hiftory, 
by another event not lets glorions to the arms of 
Britain than the victory of Sir George Rodney. 
The favorite object of Spain, during the whole 
.-of this war, was the recovery of the important for- 


treſs of Gibraltar; and after the reduction of Mi- 4 
norca, the whote ſtrength of the Spaniſh monar- | 
chy ſeemed to be directed to this purpoſe. The 
Duc de Crillon, conqueror of Minorca, was ap- 


pointed to conduct the ſiege, and, from the failure 


of former plans, it was reſolved to N an entire 


new mode of oper ation. 


A project was formed by the Chevalier Ar- 


con, and approved by the Spaniſh Court, to con- 


ſtruct a number of floating batteries, on a model 
which it was imagined would ſecure them from 
being either ſunk or fired. With this view their 
Kcels and bottoms were made of an extraordinary | 
thickneſs, and their ſides defended by a kind of 
2 rampart, compoſed of wood and cork long ſoaked | 
in water, and including between them a large 
layer of wet find. "The roof was made of a ſtrong 
rope ork netting, covered with wet hides, and 
calculated by its ſloping poſition to prevent the | 
ſhells and bombs from lodging, and to throw them 
off into the ſea before they could produce any ef. 
fect. The batteries, ten in number, were made 


the hulls of lar ge vellels « cut down for the pur- 


pole, 


—_—_ 
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poſe, and mounted with heavy braſs cannon; and 
by a moſt ingenious mechaniſm, a great variety of 
pipes and canals perforated all the ſolid workman- 
ſhip, in ſuch a manner as to convey a continued 
ſucceſſion of water to every part of the veſſels. 
The preparations were enormous in other re- 
ſpecs : about 1200 pieces of heavy ordnance had 
been brought to the ſpot, to be employed in the 
different modes of attack; above eighty gun-boats 
and bomb-ketches were to ſecond the operations of 
the floating batteries, with a multitude of frigates, 
ſloops and ſchooners : and the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, amounting to fifty ſa al of the 
line, were to cover and ſupport the attack, while 
they heightened the terrible grandeur of the ſoene. 
The numbers employed by land and fea againſt 
the fortreſs, were eſumated at more e than 100,000 
men. e * 
With this "A and 4 the fire of three hun- 
f dred cannon, mortars and howitzers, | from the adja- 
cent iſthmus, it was intended to attack every part 
ol the Britiſh works at one and the ſame inſtant. 
The Count D'Artois and the Duc de Bourbon, 
= the brother and coulin of the French Monarch, 
and numerous other volunteers of high rank, had 
= repaired to the Spaniſh camp, in order to witneſs 
the inevitable fall of that famous fortreſs, which ; 


had fo long bid — deſiance to the power 
of Spain. | 


1 Earl y 
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Early on the morning of the 13th of Septem- 
her, the ten battering ſhips, commanded by Ad- 
"neat Don Moreno, came to an anchor in a line 
parallel to the rock, at the diſtance of about one 
thouſand or one thouſand two hundred yards.— 
The ſurrounding hills were covered with people, 
as though all Spain were aflembled to behold the 
ſpectacle. The cannonade and bombardment on 
all ſides, from the iſthmus to the ſea, and the va- 
rious works of the fortreſs, were tremendouſſy 
magnificent. The prodigious and unintermitted 
ſhowers of red-hot balls, of bombs and carcaſſes, 
which filled the air, exhibited a ſcene perhaps un- 
paralleled in military hiſtory. The whole penin- 
ſula, like ſome vaſt volcano. diſcharging on all 
fides its burning lava, ſeemed enveloped in a ſheet 
or torrent of fire. The battering ſhips for many 
hours remained to all appearance unaffected ; but 
about two in the afternoon the Admiral's ſhip 
was obſerved to ſmoke, and ſoon after that of the 
| p Prince of Naflau was obſerved to be in the ſame 
condition. The whole line of attack was now vi- 

fibly diſordered. At length the day having cloſed, 
the two firſt ſhips appeared to be in flames, and 

others were beginning to kindle; and fignals of 
diſtreſs were univerſally male. Captain Curtis, 

who commanded the Engliſh marine force in the 

: Bay, to complete the conſufion, having advanced 
to the attack with his guu-boats, and raked the 
„ whole 
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whole line of batteries with his fire, the Spaniſh 
jJaunches, which had been employed in bringing 
off the men, no longer dared to appear; but were 
compelled, after ſeveral had been ſunk in the at- 
tempt, to abandon their ſhips to the tlames, or the 
mercy of the Engliſh. 


The diſtreſs of the enemy was now wrought up 


to the higheſt pitch of calamity; and the Britiſh 


_ officers and ſeamen, ſecing all reſiſtance at an end, 


now exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to fave the 
vanquiſhed foe, and their humanity was, at the 


cloſe of this memorable conflict, no leſs conſpicu- 
ous than their valour. Captain Curtis, in particu- 
; lar, expoſed himſelf to the moſt imminent perſo- 
nal danger; and his pinnace was almoſt in con- 
tact with one of the largeſt batteries at the mo- 
ment of exploſion. In the end the floating bat- 
teries were all conſumed; and the loſs of the Spa- 


niards, excluſive of that ſuſtained by the troops on 
the iſthmus, was computed at 1500 men, whilſt 


that of the garriſon amounted to leſs than one 
third of the number, 


In the mean time Lord Howe, who. command- 
ed the gr and fleet, conſiſting of thirty-four fail of 
the lac, was on his patlage from Portſmouth in 
order to throw ſuccors into the fortreſs, He 


arrived at Cape St. Vincent the gth of October, 


and on the 11th he paſſed the Straits, where the 
sombined fleets had for ſome time been ſtationed 
5 3 80 in 
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in order to intercept him ; but a wolent tem Peſt 
drove them upon the Barbary coaſt, and prevented 
All potit tbilty of attack. The St. Michael, of 
72 guns, having ſeparated from the flect, ran on 
thore on the rock of Gibraltar, and was taken 


poſſeiſion of be the ton. Aſter tully e- 


„1 * 
1 
* 
* . F >, 


cuting the purpoſe of his deſtination, Lord Howe 
. 1 A, 5 | 3 : 1 * 
tet ſail for Eygland. The enemy making their 


appearance off Cape St. Vincent, October 20, the | 
Britiſh Adtniral lav-to in order to receive them; | 
but they kept at fo great a difiance, that the can- 
nonade, which lafied from about five in the after- 
noon till ten at night, did little damage; and his 
Lordſhip having no preſſing reatons | for renewing 
the fight againit ſo ſuperior a force, continued his 
YOVYage v without farther moleſtati ion to Portſmouth, 
The Governor of Gibr: i!tar, Gene ral Elliot, for his 
gallant and hero defence of that fortreſs, was 
E to the Peerage by the title of Baron He. ath- 
field, and a penſion a annoxed to the title equal n 
amount to that granted to Sir Ge orge Rodney. 
This was the lait tranſaction of importance dur- 
ing the continuanc e of the war in Europe; and thus 
the military career of Brit: ain. aiter her repeated mit- 
fortunes, terminated N ith Sreat ſplendor and eclat. 
All the belligerent powers were now inclined to 
liſten to overtures of pacitication. The indepen- 
_ dence of America bak virtually recognized by 
England, and a reibiution age! "mt offentive opera- 
„„ tions 
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ov» 


Sons having pafted the Houte of Commons, the 
war with the Colonies was in fact at an end. The 
original purpote of France being acoomplithed, the 
could have no motive to pertevere in à contett, the 
expence of which was enccmous, and the farther 
{acces uncertain. 8 alter extraordinary er- 
tions, having tailed in both her grand objects, the 
recovery of Gibraltar, and the congquett of Jamaica, 
dad little reaſon to flatter herſelf that her future 
_ eftorts would be more effectual than the paſt; and 

Holland would hare neither the inclination nor 
ability to continue the war lone. 

During the negotiation with France aud Spain, 
protracted chietly in conſequence of the demand 
in which Spain tor tome time retolutely perſiſted 
ot the ceſſion of Gibraltar, provitional articles of 
pacitication between Great Britain and America 
were ſigned on the 30th of November 1782, by 
which the thirteen provinces wore declared wree and 
independent fates sH; and by a boundary Ine very 
favorable to America, the whole country muh ward 
of the lakes on both tides of the Ohio, and eat ward 
ot the Mitlitippi, was ceded to the Colonies, with 
a full participation of the fiſheries on the Banks or 
Newfoundland and the Guwph of St. Laurence. In 

elurn tor N hich the Congrets eng raged to Rt C ou 
dix xv to the ſeveral States to provide tor the roſti- 
tution of the confiſcated etfates of the Lovalitts. 

Zut this recommendation eventually proved, as 
MES: might 
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might have caſily been foreſeen, nugatory and 
uſeleſs; and this wretched portion of his Majeſty's 
deluded ſubjefts migrated in great numbers to the 
inhoſpitable wilds of Nova Scotia, and the barren 
ſhores of the Bahamas. 

Dr. FRA N KLIx, fo lately the ſubject of the vileſt 
and groſſeſt abuſe, had now the glory of ſigning 
this treaty on the part of the United States—the 
intelligence of which was received in America with 
emotions of exultation and rapture. The defini- 


tive treaty was not however ſigned till the follow- 


ing year, at the cloſe of which New York, Charles- 
town, and Savannah, the only places f in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Engliſh, were finally evacuated ; and 
General Waſhington made his public entry into 
the firſt of theſe cities as ſoon as the royal army 
was withdrawn. The rejoicings on this occaſion 
vere celebrated with patriotic enthuſiaſm ; after 
which an affecting leave was taken by the General 
of the friends and companions of his warfare, who 
accompanied him on his return to his own pro- 


„ "PMLS, 00 ſilent and ſolemn proceſſion, to the banks 


of the North River. W hen the barge quitted the 
ſhore, he waved his hat, bidding them tor the laſt 


time adicu. To this valed; Con, fixing their Ve | : | 


gards on their beloved commander till they could 
no longer diſtinguiſh his perſon, they replied by 


acclamations intermingled with ſuppreſſed ſobs and AY 


myoluntary tears, In cyery town and village 


through 
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through which the General paſſed, he was received 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of See and 
169. 


Congreſs his intention to reſign the command he 
| had the honor to hold in their ſervice, referring to 
them the mode in which it ſhould be done. They 


reſolved it ſnould be in a public audience. When 
the day fixed for that purpoſe arrived, the hall of : 
the Senate Houſe was crowded with perſonages of 


the higheſt merit and diſtinction; and General 
| Waſhington, addreſſing the Preſident in a ſpeech 
remarkable only for its dignified ſimplicity, de- 


manded leave to ſurrender into their hands the 


truſt committed to him, and, having finiſhed the 


work aſſigned him, to retire from the great theatre 


of action to the tranquil ſcenes of private life, ear- 
neſtly recommending to the protection of Almighty 


God the intereſts of his dear country, and thoſe 
who have the ſuperintendance of them to his holy 
keeping.“ To this addreſs the Preſident replied 
in words to the following purport: *The United 
8 States in Congreſs aſſembled, receive with emotions N 
too affecting for utterance the folemn reſignation 
of the authority under which you have led our 
; troops with ſucceſs through a perilous and doubtful 
war. Called upon by your country to defend its 


_ invaded rights, you accepted the ſacred charge 


before it had formed alliances, and whilſt it was 
without 


When he arrived at Annapolis, he Gonified t _ 
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without friends or a government to ſupport you 
you have conducted the great military conteſt with 
wiſdom and tortitude, invariably regarding the 
rights of the civil power through all diſaſters and 
changes you have, by the love and confidence of 
your fellow -citizens, enabled them to diſplay their 
martialgenius, and tranſmit their fame to poſterity, 
Having defended the ſtandard of liberty in this 
new world, having taught a leflon uſeful to thoſe 
who inflict, and to thoſe who feel oppreſſion, you 
retire with the bleſſings of your country; but the 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command, it will continue to animate re- 
moteſt ages. May the Almighty foſter a life ſo 
beloved with his peculiar care, and may your future 
days be as happy as your paſt have been illuſtrious!” 
The grand and intereſting ſcenes which crowded 
upon the imagination of the General and the Pre- 
ſident, almoſt deprived them of the power of arti- 
culation ; and the mingled emotions of joy, regret, 
and admiration, which agitated the minds of the 
: ſpectators, were expreſſed more forcibly by looks : 
and geſtures than they could have been by words. 
8 Immediately on this reſignation, the late Com. 
mander haſtened,” to uſe his own words, « with 
ineffable delight to his ſeat at Mount Vernon, on 
the banks of the Potowmae ;” whence, at the pow- 8 
erful call of his country, he in a ſhort time again 


emerged 1 in or der to aſſume the high ation which 2 
'he 
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he now occupies as Preſident and Guardian of that 
new and noble Conſtitution, which, by one of the 
happieſt and moſt extraordinary efforts of human 
virtue, wiſdom, and ability, has been ſubſtituted in 
America to her former feeble, inefficient, and de- 
fective form of government. 
In Great Britain, to the affairs of which we muſt 
now revert, the ſeſſion of Parliament commenced 
December 5, 1782, with a very excellent ſpeech 
from the Throne, in which his Majeſty, reverting 
after a long and inglorious ſeries of years to the 
genuine principles of Whig policy, declared,“ that 
he had loſt no time in giving the noceſſary orders 
for prohibiting offenſive operations againſt Ame 
rica, and had been directing his views to a cordial 
reconciliation with them. Such being his own in- 
| clination, and ſuch the ſenſe of his Parliament and 
people, he had not heſitated to conelude with them 
proviſional Articles of Peace, by which they were 
acknowledged free and independent States. He 
deplored this diſmemberment of the empire, which 
had become a matter both of policy and prudence z_ 
but teſtified a hope that religion, language, inte- 
reſt, and affection, would yet prove a permanent 
tie of union between the two countries. He ſpoke 
with pride and fatisfaction of the late gallant de- 
fence of Gibraltar: he rec ommended an immediate 
attention to the gi eat objects of public receipt and 
-xpenctiture, and abore all to the ſtate of the na- 


tional 
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tional debt. He applauded the liberal principles 
which had actuated the conduct of Parliament re- 
ſpecting Ireland: he preiled a reviſion of the whole 
ſyſtem of trade with a view to its fulleſt extenſion ; 
and, turning his attention to Aſia, pointed out our 
raſt poſſeſſions there as a moſt important object of 
regulation and care. He declared that the true 
ſpirit of the Couſtitution would be the invariable 
rule of his conduct, and called upon Parliament to 
exerciſe their temper, wiſdom, and difiatereſted- 
wr addreſſes were voted in both Houſes with- | 
out a diviſion; but ſome ſevere remarks having 
been directed in the Houſe of Peers againſt the 
inconfiftency of the Miniſter, who had at a former | 
period ſo ſtrongly oppoſed. the recognition of Ame- | 
rican Independence, his Lordſhip declared, © that 
he had exerted every effort to preſerve America 
to this country; “ and with great animation ex- 
claimed, © that he had not voluntarily yielded up | 
| this independeney; he had mer ely ſubmitted to the I 
controlling power of neceſſity and fate. It was not 


1, ſaid he, that made this ceflion—it was the ev 1 


ſtar of Britain—it was the blunders of a former Ad- 

miniſtrationit was the power of revolted ſubjects, 

and the mighty arms of the Houſe of Bourbon.“ 
Doubts having ariſen whether the acknowledge- | 


ment of Independeney was abſolute or conditional, * 
and Lord Shelburne declining to communicate any 
particulars 
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particulars of a negotiation actually pending, Mr. 
Fox moved in the Houſe of Commons an addreſs 
to the King, to lay before the Houſe copies of ſuch 
parts of the proviſional articles as related to the 
fame; but this was oppoſed as inexpedient and 
improper, not only by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Mr. Pitt, but by the late Miniſter Lord 
North; and the queſtion being put, Mr. Fox's 
motion was negatived by a majority of 219 againſt 
46—a diviſion, perhaps, fatal to the Miniſter, by 
inſpiring him with hich and lofty ideas of his own 
ſtrength and ſecurity. | 
On the 23d of December the Parliament, after 
voting one hundred thouſand ſeamen and marines 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, adjourned to 
the 21ſt of January 1583—the day preceding 
which preliminary articles of peace were ſigned 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain, which 
immediateiy after the receſs were ſubmitted to the 
conſideration of the two Houſes. By this treaty 
Great Britain guarantied to France the iſland of 
Tobago, and reſtored that of St. Lucia ; alſo the 
ſettlements of Gorce and Senegal in Africa ; and 
the city of Pondicherri, with het other conqueſis 
in the eaſt, accompanied by fome additions of ter- 
fitory. Latily, the claims of Britain reſpecting 
Dunkirk were expreſsly relinquithed ; and on her 
part, France agreed to reſtore, Tobago excepted, all 
her valuable and important conqueſts in the Weſt 


Indies. 
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Indies. His Catholic Majeſty was allowed to re- 
tain Minorca and Weſt Florida, Eaſt Florida being 
alſo ceded in exchange for the Bahamas. Holland 


having rejected the former advances of the Engliſh 


Court towards an accommodation, it was reſolved 

that the ſhould not eſcape with total impunity ; and 4 
the Britith Plenipotentiaries were directed to offer | 
the reſtitution of the Dutch ſettlements in the poſ= | 
ſeſſion of England, with the important exception | 
of Trincomalee; which their High Mightineſſes | 


declared they could not reconcile with the profeſ- ; 


fions of moderation on the part of his Britannic 
Majeſty. On the other hand, Holland demanded 

an indemnification for the loſſes and expences of 
the war; a pr. etenſion which the Engliſh negotiators | 
peremptorily rejected as totally inadmiſſible. Theſe | 


oppoſite claims for the preſent impeded the conclu- 


fion of the treaty with that power ; but the preli- 
minaries of peace actually ſigned were laid before 
the two Houſes of Parliament, by the Secretaries 
of State, Lord Grantham and Mr. Townſhend, on 
the 17th of February, and in both they met with 
a very violent and unexpected oppoſition. 5 
— a addreſs of thanks and appr obation being 4 

moved in the Houſe of Peers by Lord Pembroke, 15 


and ſeconded by the Marquis of Carmarthen, a 


ſucceſſion of able and eloquent ſpeeches were made ts 

by the Lords Carliſle, Walſingham, Sackville, 

Stormont. and Loughborough, reprobating the 
prelimin aries. 
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preliminaries of peace as derogatory from the dig- 


rity, and in the higheſt degree injurious to the 
intereſts, of the nation. © The dereliction of the 


Loyaliſts of America, and the Indians our allies, 
was ſaid to be a baſeneſs unexampled in therecords 
of hiſtory; In the loweſt ebb of diftrefs we ought | 
not to have ſubſcribed to terms ſo ignominious: 


Francis I. when conquered and a captive, wrote, 
* that all was loſt except his honor;' and his mag- 


nanimity finally re-eſtabliſhed his fortune. The 
_ folly of our negotiations was every where apparent. 4 


In Africa, our trade was ſurrendered to France by 
the ceſſion of Senegal and Gorce. In Aſia, Pondi- 


cherri was not only given back, but, to render the 


boon more acceptable, a large territory was made 
to accompany it. In America, the prohibitions 
againſt fortifying St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
removed, and the limits of the French Fiſhery ex- 


tended; and, under pretence of drawing a boun- 
_ dary line, the treaty grants to the United States an 
_ immenſe tract of country inhabited by more than 


twenty Indian nations. In the Welt Indies, St. 
Lucia was relinquiſhed; which was of ſuch military 


importance, that, ſo long as we retained this iſland 


in our hands, we might well have ſtood npon the 


1t] poſſi idetis, as the baſis of negotiation in that quar- 


ter. The ceſſion of Eaſt Florida to Spain was an 


extravagance for which it was i1mpoſlible to find 


even the ſhadow of a pretence. —To complete the 
whole, 
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whole, France was allowed to repair and fortiſy the. 


harbor of Dunkirk, which, in the event of a future 


war, might annoy our trade in its centre, and coun- 


| teract all the os of our local ſituation for 


foreign commerce ; Hand, v hat is moſt wonderful, 
all theſe ſacrifices are made on the profefled g ground 
of a ing matters on the principles of RECI- 
 PROCITY. 


The Miniſter defended himſelf Wann theſe vas 


rious attacks with great vigor and ability. His 


| Lordſhip declared, © that pz Act was the object for 
which the nation at large had diſcovered the moſt 
- unequivocal defire ; the end he had in view was 
the advantage of his country, and he was certain 
that he had attained it. The vaſt uncultivated 
tract of land to the ſouthward of the lakes,” his 
Lordſhip ſaid, © was of infinite conſequence to Ame- 
rica, and of none to England; and the retention 
of it, or even of the forts which commanded it, 
could only have laid the foundation of future hoſ- 
tility. If our liberality to Ireland was the ſubject 


of juſt applauſe, why act upon principles of illi- 


berality to America? The refuſal of the New- 
boundland fiſhery would have been a direct mani- 
feſtation of hoſtile intentions; and as it lay on their 
coaſts, it was in reality impoflible to exclude them 
rom it by any reſtrictions; it is an advantage 
which nature has given them, and to attempt to 
wreſt it from them would not only be unjuſt, hat: 


impr acticable. 
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impracticable. Of one objection his Lordſhip ac- 
knowledged that he deeply felt the force. His re- 
gret and compaſſion for the ſituation of the un- 
happy Loyaliſts were as pungent as thoſe of their 
warmeſt advocates. | This objection admitted only 
of one anſwer, the anſwer which he had given to 
bis own bleeding heart— It is better that a part 
ſhould ſuffer, rather than the whole empire periſh. 
He would have daſhed from him the bitter cup 
which the adverſities of his country held out to 
him, if peace had not been abſolutely neceflary— 
if it had not been called for with a unanimity and 
vigor that could not be reſiſted. No arts of ad- 
dreſs or negotiation bad been neglected, but the 
American Commiſſioners had no power to concede 
' farther. The Congreſs. itſelf had not the power— 
for, by the Conſtitution of America, every State was 
ſupreme, including in itſelf the legiſlative and ju- 
dicial powers ; its juriſdiction 5 therefore, was not 
liable to control. In the mode of interpoſition, by 
recommendation alone could the Congreſs act. 9 4 
aſter all the Loyaliſts ſhould not be received into 
the boſom of their native country, Britain, pene- 5 


trated with gratitude for their ſervices, and warm 


with the feelings of humanity, would afford them 
an aſylum; and it would doubtleſs be wiſer to in- 
demnify them for their loſſes, than to ruin the na- 
tion by a renewal or prolongation of the calamities 
of war. The ceſſion of Eaſt Florida, his Lord- 
Vor. III. e ſhip 


6 een m 


ſhip ſaid, was rendered unavoidable, by the miſ- 


taken and ruinous policy of thoſe Miniſters who 


had brought the nation under the miſerable neceſ- 
ſity of treating with its enemies on terms very dif- 
ferent from thoſe it could formerly have com- 


manded. This province, detached from Weſtern 


Florida, already conquered by the arms of Spain, 


was however of trivial value ; and the amount of | 
its imports and exports bore no proportion to the I 


expence of its crvil eſtabliſhment. We had, ne- 
vertheleſs, obtained a compentfation in the reſtitu- 
tion of the Bahamas. Although the bounds of the 


French fiſhery were ſomewhat extended, by far 


the moſt eligible parts of the Newfoundland coaſt 


were left in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and a ſource | 
of future contention removed by the exact aſcer- 


tainment of limits. In exchange for St. Lucia, 
France had reftored fix of the ſeven iſlands the wo 


taken, and only retained Tobago—Senegal and 


Gorce had been originally French ſettlements, but | 
their commerce was inconſiderable; ; and the whole | 
African trade was open to the Engliſh, by our ſet- 

tlements on the river Gambia, which were gua- 
rantied to us by this treaty. The reſtoration of 


: Pondicherri, and onr other conqueſts i in the Eaſt, 


muſt be acknowledged not a meaſure of expediency 
ſo much as of abſolute neceſſity, if the ſtate of the 


Eaſt India Company were adverted to. Such had 


been the formidable n againſt which they 
were 


ITY 
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were compelled to contend, ſuch the wretched de- 
rangement of their finances, and fo expoſed to 
hazard were their vaſt and precarious poſſeſſions, f 
that nothing but peace could recover to them 
their aſcendency in Aſia: in ſuch a ſituation it was 
impoſſible to procure terms of accommodation 
more honorable. The removal of the reſtraints 
relative to the harbor of Dunkirk—reftraints diſ- 
graceful to France, and of trifling advantage to 
England, was inveighed againſt without candor or 
reaſon. Dunkirk, as a port, was, as his Lordſhip | 
aſſerted, far from poſſeſſing the conſequence aſ- 
cribed to it; it lies near a ſhoaly part of the chan- 
nel; it cannot receive ſhips of a large ſize, and 
can never be a rendezvous for ſquadrons; ; it may 
indeed be a reſort for privateers, but theſe we know 
by experience could eaſily iſſue from other ports. 
In fine, the confederacy formed againſt us was de- 
cidedly ſuperior to our utmoſt exertions—our taxes 
were cxorbitant—our debts, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to two hundred and forty-ſeven mil- | 
lions—our commerce was rapidly declining—our | 
navy was overbalanced by the fleets of the combined 
powers, in the alarming proportion of more than 
_ fiſty ſhips of the line. Peace was in theſe circum- 
ſtances neceſlary to our exiſtence as a nation. The 
beſt terms of accommodation which our ſituation 
would admit had been procured; and his Lord- 
"mw ventured to affirm, that they could be decried 
X 1 or 
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or oppoſed only by ignorance, prejudice, or fac- 
tion.“ On a diviſion, the addreſs was carried by a 
majority of 72 to 59 voices. 

A ſimilar addreſs in the Houſe of Commons was 


8 moved by Mr. Thomas Pitt, and ſeconded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, who urged in ſiriking and impreſſive 


language the expediency, the neceſſity, and ad- I 
vantages of peace. On which Lord John Caven- | 


diſh roſe and declared, © that he alſo profeſied |} 
himſelf an advocate for peace; but the queſtion was |} 


not whether a peace were neceflary, but whether 


a better peace might not have been obtained—this | 


was a queſtion which called for a ſerious delibera- 
tion. As the whole of the evidence proper to be 


5 produced was not before the Houſe, it was expe- f 
dient to pauſe and heſitate, He propoſed there- | 
fore to annex to the addreſs the following words: 
* His Majeſty's faithful Commons will proceed to 
conſider of the treaties with that ſerious and faith- 
ful attention which a ſubject of ſo much import- 


ance to the preſent and future intereſts of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions deſerves, aſſuring his Majeſty, 


nevertheleſs, of their firm and unalterable deter- 
mination to adhere inviolably to the ſeveral arti- 


cles for which the public faith is pledged.” 4 
This amendment was ſeconded by Mr. St. SE 


member for the county of Bedford, and 04 


with all the power of his eloquence by Lord North. 
25 The addrefo, this Nobleman ſaid, * calledforavote 5 
of 
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3 
of approbation, and he had no ſuch vote to give; 
for he conſidered the peace as diſhonorable and de- 
ſtructive. His Lordſhip wiſhed not, however, to 
ſet negotiations aſide which had been concluded 
under the ſanction of prerogative, nor to put thoſe 
who adviſed them under PERIL of PUNISHMENT.” 
Such was the candor of the Noble Lord, and ſuch 
bis mdulgence to thoſe guilty of the crime of re- 
ſcuing the nation from the ruin which impended 
over it, as the inevitable reſult of that fatal ſyſtem 
patroniſed and ſupported by the Noble Lord and 
his colleagues, till the patience and credulity of an 
abuſed and exaſperated people were at length ex- 
hauſted. He who, by his own wretched miſcon- 
duct, had created the neceſſity for making the ſa- 
erifices in queſtion, ought ſurely in decency to have 
been the laſt man in the nation who ſhould have 
ſuggeſted the profligate idea of putting thoſe who 
adviſed them under PERIL of PUNISHMENT. 
Mr. Fox now roſe, and declared * his perfect 5 
concurrence with the ſentiments expreſſed by the 
Noble Lord; and in ſtill more bitter terms repro- 
| bated the peace as the moſt diſaſtrous and humi- 
| liating that had ever diſgraced any country. He 
had been accuſed, he aid, of having formed an 
union with the Noble Lord, whoſe principles he 


- hiked oppoſed for ſeveral years of his life ; but the 


grounds of their oppoſition were removed, and he 
- did not conceive it to be honorable to keep up ani- 
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ü moſities for ever. He was happy at all times te 
| have a proper opportunity to bury his reſentments, 
and it was the wiſh of his heart that his friend- 
ſhips ſhould never die. The American war was the 
ſource of his diſagreement with the Noble Lord; 
and that cauſe of enmity being now no more, it was 
wiſe and fit to put an end to the ill-will, the ani- 
moſity, the feuds, and the rancor which it engen- | 
dered. It was a ſatisſaction to him to apply the 
appellation of yzI1END to the Noble Lord; he had 
found him honorable as an adverſary, and he had | 
no doubt of his openneſs and ſincerity as a friend.” 
By a very great and reſpectable part of the 
| Houſe, this declaration, which opened a perfectly 
new ſcene of things, was moſt indignantly re- 
ceived. Mr. Powys ſaid, T his was the age of 
ſtrange confederacies. The world had ſeen great 
and arbitrary deſpots ſtand forth the protectors of | 
an infant Republic — France and Spain had com- 
| bined to eſtabliſh the riſing liberties of America. 
The Houſe now ſurveyed the counterpart of this 
picture —-a MonsTROUS COALITION had taken | 
place between a Noble Lord and an illuſtrious 
Commoner—the lofty aſſertor of the Prerogative 5 
had joined in alliance with the worſhippers of the 
majeſty of the People,” On the diviſion the effect 
of this monſtrous coalition was immediately viſible, 
there appearing for the amendment 224 againſt 
208 voices. 
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On the 21ſt of February Lord John Cavendith 


moved a ſerics of reſolutions, importing * 1. That 
in conſideration of the public faith, his Majeſty's 
faithful Commons will aſſiſt him in rendering the 
peace permanent. 2. That in concurrence with his 
Majeſty, they will endeavor to improve the bleſſings 
of peace to the advantage of the nation. 3. That 
his Majeſty, in acknowledging the Independeney 5 
Of America, has acted in conformity to the ſenſe of 
| Parliament, and to the powers veſted in him by 
the act of the laſt ſeſſion. 4. That the conceſ- 
ſions made to the adverſaries of Great Britain by 
the proviſional treaty, and the preliminary articles, 
are greater than they were entitled to, either from 
the actual ſituation of their reſpective pofſeſſions, 
or from their comparative ſtrengt. “ 

A vehement debate aroſe on the laſt of theſe 
reſolutions; the inerits of the peace were anew diſ- 

: cuſſed; and the coalition, now openly avowed and 
gloried in, again underwent the ſevereſt crimina- 
tion and the moſt poignant ridicule. Lord North, 

elated with the proſpect not merely of perfect i im- 

| punity, but of a re-admiſſion to the power and 
2 emoluments of office, ventured to expreſs, in high 
; language, „ his amazement at the reflections 

which had been thrown out againſi him. He did 
not, he ſaid, repent of his conduct while a Mini- 
ſer ; conſcious of his own innocence, he bade de- 
tance to cenſure or puniſhment. Proud as he was 
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of the coalition to which he had been invited, it 
ſhould be underſtood that he was not diſpoſed to 
make any ſacrifice of his public principles. He 
dreaded no accuſation, and he dared his enemies, 
whatever might be their abilities, their influence, 
and their character, to be deciſive, and to proceed 

againſt him expreſſions ſurely theſe, conſidering 
the calamities brought upon the nation by the groſs 
and flagrant miſconduct of the Miniſter, in the 
higheſt degree indecent and inſolent. The queſ- 
tion being put, was carried againſt the Miniſtry by 


8 majority of 207 voices to 190. 


From this time it was obvious that ſome change 
in Adminiſtration muſt inevitably take place, but 

the Court hoped that a partial change might ſuf. | 

fice. Various conferences were held on the ſub- 


1 ject of a new arrangement ; but the COALITION, 
knowing their own ſtrength, were determined not 


to deviate in any point from their preconcerted DP 
plan. More than a month paſſed in a kind of mi- 
niſterial interregnum. At length Mr. Coke, mem- 
ber for Norfolk, moved an addreſs to the King, 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to take into 
conſideration the diſtracted and unſettled ſtate oe 
the empire, and condeſcend to a compliance with 
the wiſhes of this Houſe, by forming an Admini- _ 
ſtration entitled to the confidence of his people.“ Wu 
This was unanimouſly carried, and preſented to 


the King by ſuch Members of the Houſe as were 
Privy 
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Privy Counſellors. His Majeſty replied, © that it 
was his earneſt deſire to do every thing in his power 
to cornply with the wiſhes of his faithful Commons.” 
This anſwer not giving ſatisfaction, Lord Surry 
moved in a few days another addreſs, framed in very 
ſtrong and pointed terms“ aſſuring his Majeſty 
that all delays in a matter of this moment have an 
inevitable tendency to weaken the authority of his 
government; and moſt hunibly entreating his Ma- 
Jeſty that he will take ſuch meaſures towards this 
object as may quiet the anxiety and apprehenfion 
of his faithful ſubjects.“ But Mr. Pitt declaring that 
he had reſigned his office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and that any reſolution or addreſs relative 
to a new arrangement of Adminiſtration was unne- 
ceſſary, Lord Surry conſented to withdraw his mo- 
tion: and the Miniſters, who, reluctant to quit the 
5 luxury of power, had lingered in office to the laſt 


moment, now gave place to their determined and 
victorious antagoniſts. 


The Duke of Portland was placed at the kad 
ot the Treafury ; and Lord John Cavendiſh was 
re-appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer ; ; Lord 
NoxTa and Mr. Fox were nominated Joint 
SECRETARIES of STATE, the firſt for the Home, 
the latter for the For eign department; Lord Kep- 
pel, who bad recently reſigned on account of his 
difapprobation of the peace, was again placed "= 
the head of the Admiralty; Lord Stormont was 

- created 
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created Preſident of the Council; and Lord Car- 
liſle was advanced to the poſt of Lord Privy Seal. 
The Great Seal was put into commiſſion—the Chief 
Juſtice Loughborough, ſo diſtinguiſhed for politi- 
cal verſatility, who could change and change and - - . 
yet 60 ON, being declared Firſt Lord Commiſ- 
ſioner ; the Earl of Northington was appointed to 
the Government of Ireland; and Mr. Burke re- 
inſtated in his former poſt of Paymaſter of the 


Forces. Of the ſeven Cabinet Miniſters, the mac 


jority, who alſo occupied the moſt important poſts 


of Adminiſtration, were of the Old Whig or Rock- 


ingham party ;—Lord Stormont, Lord North, and 

Lord Carliſle, contenting themſelves rather with 

a participation of honors and emoluments than of 

: power: 

nnn the admiffon 4 theſe Tory 

Lords therefore into the Miniſtry, it cauld not 

but be acknowledged, as to all the grand purpoſes d 

of government, a WAI Adminiſtration more 

LY eſpecially when the ability, the vigor, and the de- 
_ciſion of its efficient leader were juſtly : and impar- 
tially eſtimated. But, moſt unfortunately, no im- 
partial eſtimate of the merits of this novel and 
heterogeneous arrangement could be hoped. The 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE Was loſt, and univerſal 1 
95 perience confirms the obſervation of a celebrated 


writer, © that the public confidence once loft, is 
NEVER completely regained. Y - The coalition was 


he 


EI — 
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the theme of univerſal and paſſionate execration. 
All thoſe bitter and opprobrious expreſſions of con- 
tumely and reproach againſt the late Miniſter Lord 
North, with which the ſpeeches of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke had been for ſo many years filled, were 
no recalled to the general recollection, and ex- 
cited a degree of anger, indignation, and amaze- 
ment, which had not been equalled fince the me- 
morable and infamous defection of Mr. Pulteney. 
When Lord Chatham, in one of his laſt ſpeeches 
in Parliament, © wiſhed that the venGEANCE Of 
the NATION might fall ugavy upon the MixI- 
8TER8;” when Mr. Fox declared, “that he would 
purſue even to the scarPOL D the authors of the 
' PUBLIC RUIN;” and when Mr. Burke affirmed, 
„that he had articles of 1MPEACHMENT actually 
framed againſt Lord North, whom he ſtigmatized 
as a STATE CRIMINAL ;” great allowance ought 
doubtleſs to be made for that warmth and ardor 
of patriotic zeal, which might prompt them to 
exceed the too preciſe limits of a ſtrict and ſober . 
diſcretion. The late Miniſters, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, had done nothing for which they could 
juſtly incur legal puniſhment. But a parliamentary | 
vote of cenſure and condemnation of thoſe mea- 
ſures and principles which had brought the nation 
to the brink of perdition, was eagerly withed for 
by the independent and intelligent part of the 
public; and ſome ſatisfactory aſſurance anxiouſly 
expected, 
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expected, for the removal of men to unqualified 
for the taſk of government, from his Majeſty's per- 
ſon and councils rok EvER ;—ſending them into 
ignominious retirement, with the CURSES of their 
COUNTRY upon their HEADS. 
Lord Chatham, on receiving, not long before 
his deceaſe, repeated and high-ſtrained profeſſions 
of amity and regard from Lord Bute, apparently 
intended to cover ſome inſidious and political pur- 
poſe, replied without heſitation, © that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to ſerve the King and Country either 
with Lord Bute or Lord North; and that if any 
thing could prevent the conſummation of public 
ruin, it could only be new counſels and new coun- 
ſellors—a real change, from a ſincere conviction of 
paſt errors, and not a mere palliation, which muſt | 
prove fruitleſs.” There are no doubt ſituations 
of extraordinary difficulty and danger, which call 
for the united exertions of thoſe who have been 
| moſt oppoſite in ſentiments and conduct: but the 
Nation was not at this time diſpoſed 15 believe, 
_ that any peculiar danger to the country exiſted 
under the adminifiration of the Earl of Shelburne, 
who, whether i in or out of office, had uniformly 
ſhewn himſelf a friend to liberty. The terms of 
the peace were generally deemed 'as good as there 
was any previous reaſon, from the relative ſituation 
of the Belligerent Powers, to expect; and the 
COALITION of perſons. and principles radically 
hoſtile, 
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hoſtile, and which no effort of art or length of 


time could aſſimilate, was univerſally branded as a 


groſs and palpable ſacrifice of every ſentiment of 
honor, conliſtency, and rectitude, on the altar of 
ambition, intereſt, and revenge. 


One of the firſt meaſures of the new Miniſtry 
was to expedite the paſſing of a bill, before pend- | 

ing, * for the purpoſe of preventing any Writs of 
Error or Appeal from the kingdom of Ireland 
from being received by any of his Majeſty's Courts 
in Great Britain; and of renouncing in expreſs 
terms the legiſlative authority of the Britiſh Par- 

liament in relation to Ireland.” This was a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the general plan of Iriſh 


emancipation; for the mere repeal of the Decla- 


ratory Act did not, in the view of the common 


law, make any difference whater« er in the relative 
ſituation of the two countries. 
_-.-,.. Soon. aſter this, a bill was introduced by Sir 
Henry Fletcher, Chairman of the Eaſt India 
Company, be for ſuſpendi ng the payments of 


the Company now due to the Royal Exchequer, 
and for enabling them to borrow the ſum of 
three hundred thoufand pounds, for their farther 


relief.” . 


Lond John ere rie thi bil to his 


only a branch of a larger plan; and that it was 


brought forward ſeparately, in order to anſwer au 
ee which da not admit of delay. His 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip viewed the territorial acquiſitions of the 
Company as a fruitful ſource of grievance. It 
would,” he ſaid, “ have been more for their advan- 

tage, had they confined themſelves to the character 
of merchants. As theſe acquiſitions, however, had 

been made, they muſt be preſerved, and it was 
| his opinion that the relief Fey to ws Com- 
pany ſhould be granted.” 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in the Upper Houſe, dealt 0 
« on the almoſt deſperate ſituation of the Eaſt India 
Company, and affirmed, © that, unleſs it paſſed, 
their bankruptcy would be inevitable. The ex- 
penditure of their ſettlements had far exceeded 
their revenue: bills had been drawn upon them 
which they were unable to anſwer without a tem- 
porary ſupply, ſo that the exiſtence of the Com- 

pany depended upon the ſucceſs of the bill;” _ 
which accordingly paſſed both Houſes with little 

difficulty or oppoſition. 
In the month of April 1783, the Chancellor of 55 
the Exchequer brought forward his plan for raiſing : 
twelve millions by loan. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance attending it was, that the money 

borrowed was funded at three per cent. at the ex- 


travagant rate of one hundred and fiſty pounds ſtock 1 


for every hundred pounds ſterling ; ſo that an arti- 
ficial capital of ſix millions was created beyond and 
above the ſum actually paid into the Exchequer. 
This abſurd and pernicious mode of funding was 

iy TD expoſed 
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expoſed and reprobated with much ability by Mr. 
Pitt in the Lower Houſe, and the Earl of Shel- 
burne in the Upper, but with no effect. 
The former motion of Mr. Pitt for an Enquiry 
into the State of the Repreſentation being nega- 
tived, he now brought forward, May 7, a ſpecific 
plan for adding one hundred members to the 
counties, and aboliſhing a proportionable num- 
ber of the burgage-tenure and other ſmall and 
obnoxious boroughs. This plan, though ſup- 
ported by Mr. Fox, was negatived by a great ma- 
jority; the numbers on the diviſion being 293 to 
149. As there muſt of courſe ever be a ſtronger 
oppoſition againſt any ſpecific plan of reform in 
the firſt inſtance, than to a comprehenſive and 
general motion of enquiry only, the latter is evi- 
dently the moſt politic as well as reaſonable mode 
of introducing the queſtion to the notice and dif- 
_ cuſſion of the Houſe; and had it been adopted 
by Mr. Pitt on this occaſion, it could not have 
10 egregiouſly failed of ſucceſs. The motion was 
oppoſed in a very able ſpeech by Lord North, 
who with an happy alluſive pleatantry declared, 
„ that while ſome with Lear demanded an hun- 
dred knights, and others with Goner il were fatiſ- 
fied with ki he with Regan exclaimed, No, 
not vf!“ His Lordſhip, in a graver and inore 
argumentative ſtrain, ſaid, © It was not true that 
the Houſe of Commons bad not its full and proper 
W eight 
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weight in the ſcale of government: his political 
life was a proof that it had. It was Parliament 
that had made him a Miniſter. He came amongſt 
them without connection. © was to them he was 
indebted for his riſe, and they had pulled him 
don be had been the creature of their opinion 
and of their power;—his political career was con- 
ſequently a proof of their independence ;—the 
voice of the Commons was ſufficient to remove 
whatever was diſpleaſing to the ſentiments and 
wiſhes of the country ; and in ſuch a ſituation to 

pat ade about a reformation was idle, unneceſſary, 
inen pedient, and dangerous.” This reaſoning 
might perhaps have had Dine: degree of weight, 
could it be loſt to the public recollection, that the 

Noble Lord was originally advanced to the pre- 
mierſhip by the frat ot the Executive Power, and 
vas continued in office, during the firſt and laſt 
years of his adminiſtration at leaſt, by the influence 
of the ſamepower, in daring contrariety to the clear, 


unanimous, and decided ſenſe of the Nation. His 


8 Lordſhip's compullive e reſignation at the laſt, proved 


only that there arc limits, beyond which even the 


complaiſance of the repreſentative body does not 
extend: and the infatuation. of the Miniſters be- 
came at length ſo notorious, that Parliament, ou 


alarmed at their raſhneſs, and aſtoniſhed at their 


-- folly, - happily and critically interpoſed to ſave the 
nation from deſtruction. 


A bill 
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CY 


A bill for regulating the trade of the African 
Company being introduced towards the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion, with a clauſe prohibiting the officers 
of the Company from exporting negroes, that hu- 

mane, intelligent, and reſpectable claſs of citizens 
known by the appellation of Quakers, convened 
in their annual aſſembly in the metropolis, em- 
braced this favorable occaſion to petition the 
Houſe of Commons, © That the clauſe in queſtion 
might be extended to all perſons whatſoever, pro- 
ſeſling themſelves deeply affected with the conſi- 
deration of the rapine, oppreſſion, and blood at- 

tending this traffie :—Under the countenance of 
the laws of this country, ſay the petitioners, many 
thouſands of theſe our ſellow-creautres, entitled 

to the NATURAL RIGHTS OP MANKIND, are held 

as perſonal property in cruel bondage. Your 
petitioners regret, that a nation profeſſing the 
Cbriſtian faith ſhould fo far counteract the prin- 
ciples of humanity and Juſtice.” "This petition 
excited in a remarkable degree the attention of the 
Houſe and of the Public; and laid the foundation 
of the ſubſequent noble and generous; though 
hitherto * unſucceſsful efforts to effect a total 

abolition of this geteſtable and inhuman com- 
merce efforts which, however they may termi- 
nate, will, in the volume of the recording angel, 
* on leaves more durable than leaves of brafs,” 

D 1595.” WW 
Vol. III. 1 1 enrol! 
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enroll the names of WILBENTORCE, of Smirn, 
of Dor. BEN, and many others, in the illuſtrious 
catalogue of the friends and benefactors of man- 
kind; and more particularly of that deſpiſed and 
unfortunate race of men born only to miſery, and 
to whoſe wretched and moſt compaſſionable lot 
it has fallen © to plough the winter's wave, and 
reap deſpafr.“ Much buſineſs, comprebending 
details not ſufficiently important to demand a 
place in general hiſtory, having been completed, 
the Parliament was at length prorogued, July 
16, by a ſpeech, in which his Majeſty intimated 
his intention of calling them together at an early 
period, in order to reſume the conſideration of. 
the affairs of the Fatt Indies, which would de- 
mand their moſt ſerious and unintermitted ; atten- TY 
tion. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, the King, as le- 
gally empowered by an act paſſed for that pur- 
poſe, iſſued an Order in Council, limiting the 
commerce between the Continent of America and 
the Britiſh Weſt India Iflands to ſhips Britiſh 

built. This was conformable to the grand prin- 

ciple on which the Act of Navigation was origi- 
nally founded; and though this reſtriction gave 


extreme offence to the inhabitants of the United 5 


States, they could not in reaſon complain that 
they were precluded from enjoying the advantages 
f dependence and independence at one and the 
ſame 
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ſame time. The definitive treaties with France, 
Spain, and America, were at this period ſigned 
with no material alteration: alſo preliminaries of 
peace with the States General, by which all the 
conqueſts of England were reſtored, except the 
town of Negapatnam on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, which their High Mightineſſes ſound them- 
ſelyes, however . at length compelled 
to cede. 
During this interval of political repoſe 3 in Eng- 
land, it will not be improper to caſt a tranſient 
view at the general poſture and relative ſituation 
of the great Continental Powers. 
One of the moſt intereſting events wbich, ſince 
our laſt notice of foreign politics, had taken place 
in Europe, was the death of the Elector of Bava- 
ria, December 30, 1777. This Prince was the laſt 
of the Ludovician line of Electors, which had been 
in poſſeſſion of the duchy and its appendages 
near five hundred years. Theſe dominions re- 
verted to the heir general of the deceaſed, Charles 
Theodore, Elector Palatine; who being now 
himſelf advanced in life, and having no iſſue, 
both electorates ſeemed. likely ſoon to fall into 
the poſloſſion of the Duke of Deux-ponts, his 
neareſt relation! in the male Palatine line. Scarce- 
| ly, however, had the new Elector arrived at Mu- 
nich, before he found that he was oppoſed by a 
rival of ſuch ſuperior force as to leave him no 
1 2 room 
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room to hope, however clear his right, for ſuccefs 
in the competition. 

This was no other than the Emperor, who ad- 
vancing, on grounds of which it would pe idle 
to examine into the validity, his imperial claim to 
the whole of the Lower Bavaria, and to all thoſe _ 

diſtricts of the Upper which had been formerly 

fiefs of the kingdom of Bohemia, cauſed a vaſt 
army to enter the electorate, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the regency, who in vain pleaded 


the laws of the epi and the rights of ſove- '1 


reignty. 
The Elector Theodore, 5 unable and un- 
willing to riſque the conteſt, ſigned a conv ention 
with the Emperor in January 1778, in which all 
the pretended rights of the Court of Vienna were 
allowed and conceded in their fulleſt extent. This 
tranſaction, however, could not fail to excite : © 
: general alarm throughout the empire. 
The Duke of Deux-ponts Sat proteſted | 
againſt this invaſion and dereliction of his rights, 
and called upon the princes and co-eſtates of the 
empire, as members of the Germanic Body, and 
guarantees of the Treaty of Weſtphalia, to inter- 
poſe for the preſervation of the Conſutution, thus 
openly violated. TO 8 
The King of Pruſſia, w. 10 regarded with a jea- 
lous eye whatever tended to the aggrandiſement 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, aſſumed, as well became 


him, 
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him, the lead in this important and common con- 
cern. His ſeveral memorials on this ſubject to the 
Court of Vienna, and to the Diet of the Empire 
aſſembled at Ratiſbon, were however extremely 
guarded and ten}perate, whilſt the replies of the 


Imperial Court were in the higheſt degree haughty 


and ſupercilious.— The Court of Vienna knew 


her own rights, and was the proper judge of them. 
An amicable arrangement had taken place, and his 


Imperial Majeſty did not think himſelf account- 
— able to any Prince of the Empire for the meaſures 


he had purſued ;/ and, being thoroughly ſatisfied 

with the Jusrick of his Aust, was reſolyed to 
ſupport his pretenſions by force of arms.“ 
The King of Pruſſia, who evidently appears to 

have been reluctant to proceed to extremities, at 
length propoſed to the Emperor to guaranty to 


him in full right the ceſſion of two conſiderable 


diſtricts of the duchy of Bavaria, contiguous to 
the Auſtrian territories, on condition that the Court 
of Vienna would relinquiſh her remaining claims. 


But this being refaſed with diſdain, his Pruffian 


Majeſty publiſhed a manifeſto carly in July 1778 


Ds ſtating $6: the unwarrantable and violent Scan | 
of the Imperial Court, which, if ſuffered to proceed 
without control, would effect the total overthrow 


of the whole Ger manic ſyſtem.“ 


It was equally evident on the other hand, that 


the Einperor bad from the firſt expected, and was 
IS prepared 
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prepared to riſque the event of a war for the ſake 

of this great and moſt deſirable acquiſition &. 
With reſpect to the Emperor, this was * the 

ſpring of hope, and the ſummer of the paſſions ;” 


but the Monarch of Pruſſia, who had already at- 
tained the higheſt | ſeat in the temple of fame, and 
was now faſt declining into the vale of years, 
would willingly have avoided a war which pre- 
ſented no glorious or ſplendid object, and which 
vas impoſed upon him by an _ unwelcome and im- 


perious political neceſſity. 


Saxony, departing from its long and intimate 


union with the Imperial Houſe, now joined with 


all its forces the King of Pruſſia, who in the _ 


| ginning of July entered Bohemia at the head of 


a a vaſt army on the fide of Silefia, while another of 
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nearly equal force, under his brother Prince Hen- 


ry, penetrated the paſſes of the mountains which 


ſeparate that kingdom from Saxony. Of the two 


Auſtrian armies, the Emperor in perſon com- 
manded one, and the famous Marechal Laudohn 
the other, or, to ſpeak more properly, both ; the 


L *« When the Emperor Gurveyn the mäß of Seba | firs 
a a moſt agreeable and, though a Judge of the High Court of 
Juſticiary in Scotland, a moſt LIBERAL writer, the late Lord 
Gardenſtone, * he may well apply to the Electorate of Bavaria 


the w ords of the old rapaciong neighbour in Hor ACH, 


—— 0 i angulus ille 
Proximus accedat qui nunc denon agellum!'“ 


whole 
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whole plan and conduct of this campaign, which 
on the part of the Auſtrians was entirely defenſive, 
being aſcribed to that juſtly celebrated General. 
Aſter a great variety of military movements and 
manceuvres unnecefſary to particularize, and in- 
_ deed almoſt unintelligible in the relation, but 
which were ſaid on both ſides to diſplay uncom- 
mon proofs of {kill, the King of Pruſſia, not being 
able to bring the Auſtrians to a general action, 
was finally compelled to evacuate Bohemia with | 
creat loſs. Marechal Laudohn, in the whole of 
his operations, ſeemed cloſely to have adhered to 
the model of his renowned predeceſſor, Marechal 
Traun, whoſe defenſive campaign of 1744 in Bo- 
hemia is ſo highly extolled by the Pruſſian mon- 
arch as a maſter-piece of profeſſional judgment 
and ability. 
Soon after the termination of the campaign, a 
negotiation for peace was ſet on foot by the Court 
of Vienna, whoſe counſels the Emperor could no 
longer influence. His mother, the Empreſs Qucen, 
who poſſeſſed all the real and efficient power of 
the Auſtrian Houſe, fighed for peace, while the 
Emperor ber ſon was eager and ardent for tbe 
: proſecution of the war, though nothing could be 
leſs encouraging than the proſpects now preſented 
to him. The whole empire was firmly united in 
opinion and intereſt in oppoſition to the Iinperial 
claims. Ruſſia openly declared, by her ambaita- 
1 5 dor 
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dor at Ratiſbon, that if the uſurpation of Bavaria 
was not relinquiſhed, ſhe ſhould be under the ne- 
ceſſity of furniſhing to Pruſſia the auxiliary troops 
ſtipulated by treaty ; and even France declared to 
the Diet her reſolution in no reſpect. to deviate 
from her guarantee of the I reaty of Weſtphalia. 
There is moreover a poſſibility that the En- 
preſs Queen, who had in the latter years of her 
life become a religious devotee, might entertain 
ſome ſlight ſeruples of conſcience at the ſacrificing 
ſo many myriads of lives | in ſupport of a an aft of 
flagrant perfidy and injuſtice, 
The motives for peace being thus urgent, tbe 
preliminary articles were ſigned at Teſchen, May 
13, 1779, in confor mity to which the whole elec- 
torate was reſtored to its rightful poſſeſſor, "the - 
diſtrict of Burghauſen excepted. The Empreſs ; 
did not long ſurvive the pacification the ſo an- 
xioufly ſought, dying November 12, 1780, much 
lamented by her ſubjects, whom ſhe had governed 
for forty years with parental affection and ind; pot 
able ability. 
Jos Ern II. her ſon early ed that rage 


1 innovation, without diſcrimination or judg- 


ment, which has! in the ſequel render ed his name 


ſo unfortunately memorable. His character was 


bscwever as yet very imperfectly known, and: - 


Europe thought much better of this monarch, 
both in n regard to the rectitude of his diſpoſition 
and 
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and the extent of his capacity, than Tims, the 
grand umpire of opinions, bas eventually con- 
firmed. © Ignorant of the ſciences belonging to 
the art of government,” ſays a writer who intimately 
knew both the man and the monarch, “ his in- 
tercourſe was with people {till more ignorant than 
himſelf. His ideas were confuſed, and he at- 
tempted in vain to emancipate himſelf from vulgar 

prejudices. His pride would admit of no con- 
tradiction. He deſired to appear infallible, and 
to impart this infallibility to all his officers. Flat- 
terers and deceivers preſſed round the throne, and, 
terming his obſtinacy firmneſs, and his reſtleſſneſs 
love of glory, ſteeled his heart, naturally obdu- 
rate, againſt noble and exalted ſentiments ; and 
aſſured him that he would become the greateſt of 
princes, and obſcure the glory of the great FR E- 
DERIC. Finding infurmountable obſtacles to every 
innovation tending to good, he adopted meaſures 
of violence in preference to policy, and would have 
been in time the greateſt of tyrants.” _ 
His reign nevertheleſs commenced with an at 
of beneficence, truly imperial, in the promulgation 
of letters patent, granting the free exerciſe of their 
religion to the proteſtants all over the Auſtrian 


dominions. By a ſecond edit, he declared all 


religious foundations in the Auſtrian Netherlands 
exempt from all foreign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; 
and other regulations were adopted for the pur- 


po ſe 
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poſe of reducing the number of religious houſes, 
and of diſcountenancing all monaſtic inſtitutions. 
The Roman Pontiff, Pius VI. whoſe zeal for 
the church was very great, alarmed at theſe pro- 
ceedings, declared to the Emperor his intention, 
notwithſtanding his advanced age, to make in per- 
ſon a journey to Vienna, in order to confer with 
his Imperial. Majeſty on the ſubject of theſe recent 
and dangerous innovations. The Emperor in re- 
ply aftured his Hol ineſs, that his heart was truly 
catholic and apoſtolic ; but that with regard to 
the late regulations, they had been made with 
due conſideration and good advice; and that 
having already decided upon them, his Holincſs's 
Fange was in this view entirely ſuperfluouuus. 
IT be Pope however would not be deterred from 
the execution of his deſign, and on his actual ar- 
rival at Vienna he was treated by the Emperor 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of reſpect and af- 
fection: but no alterations whatever as to pub- 
lie meaſures took place, as may eaſily be e 


in conſequence of this viſit. 5 
The good underſtanding of the Ruſſian and N 


Ottoman Empires had recently ſuffered great in- 


terruption, in conſequence of the oppoſition . 
intereſts involved in the election of a Khan of 


the Tartars, with reſpect to which neither Power, 


agreeably to the terms of the late peace, had a 
right to interfere, An explanatory agreement 1 
1 1 5 
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length took place, by which the Khan Sahim 


Guerai, elected through the influence of Ruffia, 
was acknowledged as lawful Khan of the Crimea 
by the Turkiſh Government. 

In the year 1782, nevertheleſs, theſe diſturb- 


ances were revived, and the Czarina entered into 


an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the Em- 


peror, in the evident expectation of an immediate 


war with the Porte. And haughty memorials 
were delivered by the ambaſſadors of both the 
Imperial Courts at Conſtantinople, inſiſling that 


the Ottoman Court ſhould not henceforth inter- 
poſe in the affairs of the Crimea ; nor encroach 
upon the prerogatives of the Princes of Moldavia 
and Walachia ; nor oppoſe the free navigation. of 


the Euxine. 
Soon aſter this the Khan of the Tartars, in con- 


| formity doubtleſs to the pre-concerted plan of the 


Imperial Courts, fignified his reſolution to reſign 


his crown into the hands of the Czarina. After 


ſome affected heſitation, her Imperial Majeſty de- 


clared by a public manifeſto, dated April 1783, 
her acceptance of this reſignation, and her deter- 
' mination to take once for all the peninſula of the 
Crimea, together with the iſland of Taman, and 
the province of Cuban Tartary, on the other fide 
of the Straits of Caffa, extending to Circaſſia, un- 


der her own Immediate adminiſtration. 
The Court of Contiantinople, rouſed thy this new 
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and unexpected attack, replied to the Ruſſian 
manifeſto with unuſual animation and energy.— 
“What pretenſions of right (ſay they) can her 
Imperial Majeſty have to territories annexed for 
ages to the dominion of the Porte ? Would ſuch 
claims on any part of the Ruſſian empire not be 
inſtantly refifted ? And can it be preſumed that 
the Sublime Porte, however deſirous of peace, 
will acquieſce in what ambition may term policy, 
but juſtice and equity would deem ufurpation? | 
What Chriſtian power has the Porte offended ? 
| Whole territories have the Ottoman troops in- 
vaded? In the country of what prince is the | 
"Turkiſh ſtandard diſplayed ? Content with the | 
boundaries of empire affigned her by Gop and his | 
Prophet, the wiſhes of the Porte are for peace; but 


if the Court of Ruſſia be determined in her claims, | 


the Sublime Porte, appealing to the world for the 
juſtice of her proceedings, muſt prepare for war, re- 
lying on the decrees of Heaven, and confident of 
the interpoſition of the Prophet of prophets, who — 
will protect his faithful ſer vants in the HOUE:O of ex ery 
5 difficulty. os ; 
-©: The Ruſſian Court however 8 no leſs 
reſolute to maintain and ſubſtantiate, than that of 
Confiantinople to reſiſt her claims ; and Prince 
Potemkin, a nobleman of great influence and au- 
thority at the Court of Peterſburg, was delegated _ 
to take poſſeſſion of the countries in queſtion, in 
the 
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the name of the Empreſs. A war now therefore 


appeared inevitable; but happily for the intereſts 

of humanity, the two leading kingdoms of Europe 
ere at this period governed by wiſe and bene- 
ficent miniſters, who ſincerely wiſhed to ſecure 


to mankind the ineſtimable bleſſings of univerſal 
peace. From motives which reflected the higheſt _ 
honor on thoſe celebrated ſtateſmen, the Comte de 
Vergennes and Mr. Fox offered the mediation of 


their reſpective Sovereigns to effect an accommo- 
dation: and the Porte perceiving itſelf in a man- 


ner abandoned by France her antient ally, and 
wholly unable to contend againſt that tide of ad- 


yer ſe fortune which threatened to overwhelm the 


empire of the Ottomans in final and remedileſs 
run, at length reluctantly aſſented to the ceſſion 
of the provinces actually in the poſſeſſion of Ruſ- 


ſia; and a treaty or convention to this purport 
was fi igned in the month of January 1784. 


Thus did the Court of Peterſburg, with no ex- 
pence of blood or treaſure, acquire an invaluable 
addition of territory, affording an unbounded ſeope 
for the aggrandizement of her commercial and 

= maritime power; and which extended the limits 
of her empire from the Frozen Sea of Archangel 

to the utmoſt ſhores of the Euxine. A new city, 

Called Cherſon, had been already founded by the 
Empreſs in the centre of her Turkiſh conqueſts, 


deſtined probably, at ſome future period, to be- 


come 
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come the emporium of wealth and the ſeat of 
power. The former deſignations of the ceded 
countries were now by the Imperial mandate abo- 
| Tiſhed. Thoſe barbarous names ſo offenſive to 
elaſſic faſtidiouſneſs were no longer heard, and 
the antient appellations, after the lapſe of a thou- 
ſand years, reſtored. The Crimea became the 
Taurica—Actiar was changed to Sebaftopolis— 
Caffa was loſt in Theodofia—and the ny was 
| happily ſuperſeded by the Hypanis. 5 


The political ſtate of the remaining countries 1 5 


of Europe either requires no diſtinct animadver- 

ſion, or would lead to diſcuſſions not within the 

limits of the preſent hiſtory. It may however be 
tranſiently remarked, that an event very little to 
be lamented took place February 1777, in the 
death of Don Joſeph I. King of Portugal. His 
reign was marked in the records of hiſtory only 
by weakneſs and calamity ; it was deeply ſtained 


with domeſiic blood, and rendered deteſtable by 


Vorſe than Dionyſian devices of cruelty. The 
earthquake of 1755 had laid his capital in ruins, 
and ſhook the kingdom in a political as well as 
| phyſical ſenſe to its centre. The conſpiracy of 
I757 aw akened all the malignity of ceaſeleſs ſuſ- 
picion, and filled the dungeons of the ſtate with 
the moſt virtuous of ber citizens. Saved from 
ruin in the enſuing war with Spain by the inter- 
poſition of England, this monarch could not for- 
| „„ 
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get nor forgive the magnitude of the obligation : 
and the commerce of the Britiſh merchants, under 
the arbitrary and capricious conduct of the Mar- 
quis de Pombal, his favorite miniſter, ſuffered un- 
der continual oppreſſion. 
He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt daughter, Donna | 
Iſabella, married by virtue of a papal diſpenſation 
to Don Pedro, brother to the late king. At her 
acceſſion the priſon doors were thrown open, and 
eight hundred perſons were ſet at liberty; but 
theſe were faid to bear a very ſmall proportion to 
the numbers who had periſhed 1 in thoſe regions of 
darkneſs and deſpair, under the ſufferings and 
horrors of their confinement. 
Purſuant to the intimation in the concluding | 
ſpeech. of the latt ſeſſion, the Parliament of Great 
Britain was convened at an early period of the 
winter, November 11, 1783; and his Majeſty 8 
2 ſlated, as a principal object of their conſideration, 
the fituation of the Eaſt India Company. „The 
utmoſt exertions of their wiſclom (he ſaid) would 
be required to maintain and improve the valuable 
advantages derived from our India poſſeſſions, and | 
to promote and ſecure the app of the native 
inhabitants of thoſe provinces.” 
The Addreſs paſſed without copolition. Mr. 
5 Pitt in his ſpeech on this occaſion warned the 
Miniſters, © that as to the affairs of India, it 
0 ould not be enough to attempt meafures of pal- 
lation, 
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liation, and of a temporary nature; that would 
only increaſe the danger by removing it to a diſ- 
tance, and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that this im- 
portant buſineſs had been fo long poſtponed.“ 
Mr. Fox, well pleaſed at this language, ack iO 
ledged * that the ſtate of India was ſuch as would 


ill brook delay in their deliberations, and he was 
happy to give notice that on that day ſe'nnight DT 


he ſhould be prepared to make a motion relative 
to India.” 
On the 18th of November, ncoondiniel Yo: Mr, 
Fox moved for leave to bring! in a bill for veſting 
the affairs of the Faſt India Company in the hands 
of certain Conmiffioners, for the begefit of the 
proprietary and the public. The plan propoſed 
by Mr. Fox was marked with all the characteriſ- 
tics of his ardent and daring mind. The total de- 
rangement of the finances of the Company, and 
their utter incompetency to govern the vaſt terri- 
| tories of which they had, by very queſtionable 
means, obtained the poſſeſſion, was too evident to 
admit of contradiction. The evil was notorious ; : 
the only difficulty was to deviſe an adequate 1 re- 
_ „ 
This famous bill propoſed no o leſs than to take 
from the directors and proprietors the entire ad- 
miniſtration, not of their territorial merely, but of 
their commercial affairs, and to veſt the manage- 
ment and direction of them in the hands of ſeven 
Com- 
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Commiſſioners named in the bill, and irremova- 
ble by the Crown, except in conſequence of an 
addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament. Theſe: 
were Earl Fitzwilliam, Preſident of the Board; Viſ- 
count Lewiſham, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth; the Right Honorable Frederic Montague, 
the Honorable Geor ge Auguſtus North; Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronets ; and Ro- 
bert Gregory, Eſq. who, it could not fail to be re- 

| marked, were divided upon the model and in the 
ſame proportion as the members of the Cabinet.— 
Theſe Commiſſioners were to be affiſted by a ſub- 
ordinate board of nine Directors to be namedin the 
firſt inſtance by Parliament, and afterwards choſen 
by the Proprietors. And the bill empowered theſe 
Commiſſioners and Directors immediately to enter 
into poſſeſſion of all lands, tenements, books, re- 
cords, veſſels, goods, merchandize, and ſecurities, 
1n truſt for the Company. | 
This act, by which the charter of the Company 
Was entirely ſuperſeded, was to continue in force 
four years, that is, till the year after the next gene- 


285 ral election and it was accompanied by a ſecond 


bill, enacting very excellent, wiſe, and equitable 
regulations for the future government of the Britiſh 
territories in Hindoſtan. The aſtoniſhment excited | 
by the diſcloſure of this plan was very great; and 
while it was on one fide of the Houſe extolled as 8 


maſter- piece of genius, virtue, and ability, it was on - 
Ver. III. VV; tbe 
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the other reprobated as a deep and dangerous de- 
gh, fraught with mifchief and ruin.“ IN PIX, it 
was true,” ſaid Mr. Pitt, wanted reform, but not 
ſuch a reform as this it wanted a conſtitutional al- 
teration, and not a /yranmice; ' onethat broke through 
every principle of equity and juſtice, By the bill 
before the Houle, an attack was mice on the moſt 
tolemn charters : it pointed & fatal blow againſt the 
fuith and integrity of Parliament: it broke througl» 
every tie by which man was bound to man. The 
8 of this bill once eſtabliſhed, what ſecurity | 
ad the other public companics of the kingdom? 
* hat ſecurity had the Rank of England ? What ſe- 
eurity had the National C vechtors, or the Public Cor- 
| porations ? Or, indecd, what affurance could we 
have for the GRE ar CnanTeR itſelf, the founda- 
tion of all our liberties ? It would be folly in the 
extreme to tuppoſe, that the principle; once admit- 
ted, would operate only on the preſent occaſion. 
Good principles might fleep, but bad ones never, 
kt was the curſe of fociety, that when a bad prin- 
eiple was once eftabliſhed, bad men v ould always 
be found to give it its ſull effect. The dill under 
conſideration included a confiſcation of the proper- 
ty, and a disfr anchiſement of the members, of the 
Fatt India Company; ; all the feral articles of | 
whoſe effects were transferred by violence to 
 ttrangers. Imagination was at a loſs to gueſs at 
the mol inſignificant trifle that had eſcaped the 
2  harpy 
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harpy jaws of A RAVENOUS COALITION, The 
power was. pretended indeed to be given in truſt 
for the benefit of the Proprietors ; but in caſe of 
the groſſeſt abuſe of traſt, to whom was the ap- 
peal ? To the Proprietors ? No: to the majority 
of either Houſe of Pa rliament, which the moſt 
contemptible Miniſter could not fail to ſecure, 
with the patronage of above two millions ſterling 
given by this bill. The influence which would 
accrue from this bill—a new, enormous, and un- 
exampled influence—was indeed in the higheſt 
degree alarming. Seven Commiſſioners choſen 
oſtenſibly by Parliament, but really by Admini- 
ſtration, were to involve in the vortex of their au- 
thority the patronage and treaſures of India. The 
Right Honorable Mover had acknowledged him- 
ſelf to be a man of ambition, and it now appeared 
that he was prepared to ſacrifice the King, the 
Parliament, and the People, at the ſhrine of his 
ambition. He defired to elevate his preſent con- 
nections to a ſituation in which no political con- 
: vulſions, and no variations of pow er, might be able 
to deſtroy their e and put an end to 
their aſcendency.” : 
Theſe and ſimilar arguments againſt the preſent 
extraordinar y meaſure of the Miniſter were alſo 
ably and eloquently enforced by the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr. Jenkinſon, Mr. Grenville, and others. 
5 ——— 157 
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On the other hand, it was with equal eloquence 
and ability vindicated by Mr. Fox, who witlr 
warmth declared, © that he would riſque upon 
the execution of this bill whatever was moſt dear 
to him—whatever men moſt valued ; the charac- 
ter of integrity, of talents, of honor, of preſent re- 
putation and future fame ;—theſe he would ſtake 
npon the conſtitutional ſafety, the enlarged policy, 
the cquity and widom of this meaſure.” While 
the bill was pending, a petifion was preſented 
from the Company, repreſenting the meaſure as 
ſubverſive of their charter, and operating as a con- 
fiſcatiom of their property, without charging againſt 
them any ſpecific delinquency, without trial, with- 
out convietion a procceding contrary to the moſt 
ſacred privileges of Britiſh ſubjects and pray ing 
to be heard by counſel againſt the bill. The 
City of Londen alfo preſented a firong petition 
to the ſame effect; but it was carried with rapi- 
dity throagh all its ſtages 1 in the Horſe of Com- 
mons by deciſive majorities, the diviſion on the 
ſecond reading being 217 to 103 voices. And 
on the gth of December, Mr. Fox, attended by a 
numerous train of Members, preſented the bill at 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords. On this occaſion, 85 
Fark Temple declared, “ that he was happy to 
embrace the firſt opportunity of entering his pro- 
teſt inn fo INFAMOUS a Bill; goin a ſtretceb 


of 
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of power ſo truly alarming, and that went near to 
ſeize upon the moſt ineſtimable part of our Conſti- 
tution—our CHARTERED RiGHTS.” e 
The Duke of Richmond roſe on the fame fide 
and diſplayed in a ſtriking manner the inconſiſt- 
ency of a part at leaſt of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion, by a view of the Proteſt entered by Lord 
| Rockincham and other Noble Lor ds, on the Jour- 
nals of that Houſe, againſt the India Bill of 0993; 


Ibis famous WIG Proteſt concludes in the fol- 


lowing remarkable words: “ If the proviſions and 
precedent of this bill ſhould render the public 
faith of Great Britain of no eſtimation, the fran- 
chiſes, rights, and properties of Engliſhmen pre- 
' earious - if the boundleſs ſund of corruption fur 
nithed 3 this bill to the ſervants of the Crow n 
ſhould efface every 1dea of honor, public ſpirit, 
and independenee, from every rank of people; after 
ſiruggling vainly againſt theſe evils, we have no- 
thing left but the ſatisfaction of recording our 
names to poſterity, as thoſe w ho reſiſted the whole 
of this iniquitous ſyſtem, and as men who had no 
ſhare in betraying | to blind prejudices or ſordid 


intereſt every thing that has hitherto been held 


ſacred | in. this country.“ To this proteſt the ſig- 
natures of the Duke of Portland, who held the 
higheſt poſt under the preſent Adminiſtration, and 
that of Lord Fitzw illiam, the future Preſident of 
the new India Board, were affixed. Lord Thurlow 


L3 . declared 
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declared the preſent bill “ to be a moſt atro- 
cious violation of private property, in juſtification 
of which it the plea of political neceſſity were 
urged, that neceſſity muſt be proyed by evidence 
at the bar of the Houſe, and not by reports from 
a Committee, to which he ſhould pay as much 
attcntian as to the romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
They were told, that the finances of the Company 
were much deranged ; but could Parliament in 
Juſtice forget that the Company were reſtricted 
from employing that credit which reſulted from its 
great and flouriſhing ſituation ? and that if theſe 
reſtrictions were taken off to-morrow, every de- 
mand to the State would be diſcharged? Could 
Parliament ſorget chat the politics of this country 
had involved the Company in an extenſive and 
ruinous war? and that while we encountered 
boſs, misfortune, and diſgrace, in every other quar- 
ter of the globe, this delinquent Company had 
urmounted the moſt aſtoniſhing difficulties | in In- 
- dia? W ould Parliament forget that when peace 
was reſtored to this unfortunate country, the con- 


queſts of this delinquent Company were given uß 
do prevent farther ſacriſices of our more favorite 


poſſeſſions ? 4 
. "The 3 reading of the bill took place on 
the 1 5th of December A when counſel was heard ; 


at 


During this interval, the regular buſineſs of the ſeſſion was 


procceding 
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at the bar of the Houſe in behalf of the Company. 
At eleven o'clock, the counſel requeſted of ile 
Houſe an adjournment for the concluſion of their 
evidence; and a motion being made, it was car- 
ried in oppoſition to the Miniſters, by 87 to 79 
VOICES, - 5 : 
On the 17th it was 00d. This the bill be RE- 
JECTED. On this occaſion, Lord Camden diſtin- 
guithed himſelf by a moſt able and eloquent ſpeech, 
againſt a meaſure which his Lordſhip affirmed to be 
in the higheſt degree pernicious and unconſilitu-" 
tional.“ T0 divelithe Company of the management 
: of their own property and commercial concerns 
5, his Lor dþip ſaid, to tr cat them as I1DEOTS ; and 


b nroceeding in the uſual manner in the Houſe of Cs ; and 
on the 12th of December, amongſt the ordinary eſtimates of 
the year, eighteen thouſand pounds were charged for the purchaſe 


pol the princely manſion of Sir Gregory Page, on Blackheath, 


as a royai military academy ;— a ſum no: more than equal to 
the value of the materials, And as ſeveral thouſand pounds 
would by this means be ſaved in the repair of the old incommo- 
dious building at Woolwich ; and likewiſe an allowance of five 
hundred pounds per annum for lodgings to the Officers, who | 
would hencefor th be accommodated i in the new academy, the 
expence was reduced to a mere nothing, whilſt the purchaſe 
would have done honor to the taſte and 1 of the na- 
tion; yet was it oppoſed with moſt prepoſterous obſtinacy by 
ſome weak and perverſe ? Members of the Houſe, as a wanton and 
ſcandalous waſte of the public money; and the Chancellor of 
the E xchequer had the be es N to conſent to 
omit it on the report. 


24 „ 
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he regarded the bill not ſo much in the light of a 
commiſſion of bankruptcy as of lunacy. But 
as the means of throwing an enormous addition of 
weight into the ſcale, not of legal, but miniſterial 
| influence, it was ſtill more alarming. Were this bill 
to paſs into a law, his Lordſhip forcibly declared, 
we ſhould ſee the King of England and the King 
of Bengal contending for ſuperiority in the Britiſh 
Parliament.” After a vehement debate, the mo- 
tion of rejection was carried by 95 againſt 76 
voices. As the firſt diviſions in the Upper Houſe 
were favorable to this bill, it will readily be ima» 
gined that ſome powerful cauſe, adequate to the 
extraordinary and unexpected eftect produced, 
muſt have intervened. The ſolution of the Phæ- | 
nomenon was indeed ſufficiently obvious, i 
On the 11th of December, Farl Temple had 5 
held a conference with the Kix, in the courſe 
of which his Lordſhip clearly and fully explained 


| to his Majeſty the nature and tendeney of a bil! | 


* hich had been hitherto honored with the King" 1 
entire approbation. The royal indignation was in 
| conſequence. of this diſcovery excited in a very high 


„ eee The Monarch conſidered himſelf as hav- 


ing been DUPED and DECELVED. A card was im- 
metliately written, ſiating, “That his Majefiy a al- 
lowed Earl Temple to ſay, that whoever voted for 


the India Bill was not only not his friend, but would 5 


be conſidered by bim as S his enemy. And if theſe HE 
| | W Or ds 
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words were not ſtrong enough, Earl Temple might 
uſe whatever words he might deem ſtronger or 
more to the purpoſe.“ This interpoſition becoming 
a matter of public notoriety, Mr. William Baker, 
Member for Hertſord, moved the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the very day the bill was rejected by the 
Lords, That it was now neceſſary to declare, 
that to report any opinion or pretended opinion 
of the King upon any bill, or other proceeding, de- 
pending in either Houſe of Parliament, with a view 
to influence the votes of the Mme was an 
high crime and miſdemeanor.” Mr. Pitt treated 
the motion lightly, and repreſented it as unworthy 
of the dignity of the Houſe to found any reſolu- 
tions upon rumors and bearſays.— But Earl Nu- 
gent, father-in-law to Earl Temple, with more ſe- 
riouſ] neſs and firmneſs declared, « That the Reſo- 
lations before them. went to the utter annihila- 
tion of ſovereignty, What! Were not Peers by 
their rank and ſituation hereditary Counſellors of 
the Crown ?—Would that Houſe dare to derogate 
from the high dignity which the Conſtitution had 
annexed to their ſtation ? Every Peer, and indeed 
5 every Commoner, under certain reſtrictions, had a 
right to addreſs the Sovereign, But the tendency of 
theſe Reſolutions was to make the Monarch a kind 
of pritoner of ſtate; and to ſhut him up from every 
| ipecies of information unacceptable to the exiſting 
Adminiſtration, Were any relation of his, in a eriſis 


"of 
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of difficulty and danger, to convey truths to his So- 
vereign of high importance to be known, though 
at the riſque of incurring the utmoſt puniſhment 
which the indignation of that Houſe could inflict, 
he ſhould confider his conduct not merely as juſ- 
tifiable but tranſcendently meritorious ; and ſuch 
as would tranſmit his name with honor to the lateſt. 
poſterity.” Other members acknowledged ſome- 
thing of irregularity in thoſe proceedings, and 
wiſhed that a meaſure ſo dangerous might have 
been counteracted 1 in a mode more open and conſti— 
tutional: but a great good had been obtained, and 
in this caſe it were not wiſe to examine into the 
cauſe with too accurate a diſcrimination and too 
ſevere a ſcrutiny. The reſolution moved by Mr. 
Baker paſſed nev erthcleſ by a great majority. 
The quarrel between the Crown and the Mini- 5 
ſters, ſupported as they were by a decided majority 8 
of the Houſe of Commons, having now become 
public and palpable, an entire change of Admini- 
{tration was at all hazards determined upon. At 5 
midnight on che 18th of December, a royal meſſage 8 
was ſent to the Scerctaries of State, demanding the 
Scals of their ſeveral departments; and early the 
next morning letters of diſmiſſion, ſigned Tr LB, 5 
were ſent to the other Members of the Cabinet. 
In a few days Mr. Pitt was declared Firſt Lord 
f the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the M: arquis of Carmarthen, | and Mr. Thomas 
Tow nſhend, 7 
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Town nend, created Lord Sydney, were nominated 
Secretaries of State; Lord Thurlow was reinſtated 
as Lord Chancellor; Earl Gower, created in the 
ſequel Marquis of Stafford, as Preſident of the 
Council; the Duke of Rutland was conſtituted 
Lord privy Seal ; Lord Howe placed at the head 
of the Admiralty, and the Duke of Richmond of 
the Ordnance, The Earl of Northington was re- 
Called from his Government of Ireland, to which 
Lord T emple, who had retained the Seals of Secre- 
tary only three days, was again deſtined to ſucceed. | 
I0 the ſurpriſe, and unqueſtionably to the great 
eventual detriment of the public, the Earl of Shel- 
burne was not included in the new arrangement 

_ of Adminifjratian. The intelligence of this change 
Was, notw ithſtanding, received by the nation with 
_ tranſports of joy. 
The INDIA BrLr, concerning which the public 
: judgment was at the firſt ſuſpended, had now, by a 
_ multiplicity of able and popular tracts induſtriouſly 
_ cireuſated, been completely developed and ex- 
plained ® ; and it was almoſt univerſally con- 
| W as a meaſure 1 in. the higheſt degree arbi- 


70 + Amoogh thels the icing of Mr. Pulteney and Mr. 
Nous were particularly diſtinguiſhed, as the productions of men_ 
no leſs impartial than intelligent, truly attached to the principles 


8 of liberty. , and writing not in the ſpirit of party or rhetorical ex- 


aggeration, but of calm and diſpaiſionate enquiry—ſolgly actuated 
by the Love of Txuru. 


wary 
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trary and oppreſſive, and with conſummate arti., 
fice calculated to perpetuate the power of an Ad- 
miniſtration who were the objects of the national 
deteſtation. It is nevertheleſs a ſuppoſition abſo- 
lutely inadmiffible, that ſuch men as the Duke of 
Portland, Lord John Cavendiſh, and Mr. Fox, had 


concerted a meaſure infidiouſly adapted to ſerve 


their own purpoſe—knowing or believing the ſame 


to be inimical to the eſſential intereſts of their coun- 
try. In fact, no plan for the government of India 
could be framed which was not liable to very great 
objection. The bill of Mr. Fox was primarily and 
profeſſedly deſigned for the reformation of abuſes 
in India; and as it was neceſſi Y for this purpoſe 
to eftabliſh a new and extenſive ſource of authority 
and influence at home, very plauſible, and to per- 
ſons intereſted, doubtleſs, very convincing reaſons 
might be adduced to prove it more ſafe and conſti- 
tutional to entruſt this power to Parliamentary 
Commiſſioners than to the Crown, whoſe influence 
it had been ſo lately the grand and favorite object 
of all true patriots to diminiſh. Nor was it poſſible 
that the parliamentary rejection of this bill could 


55 have been attended with ſuch ſignal effects, had not 1 


5 the popularity of the Miniſter with whom it originat- 
ed been already completely and ſor er er annihilated 
by means of the fatal and ACCURSED COALITION. 

On the 22d of December, the Houſe of Com- 
mons being! in 3 Commute on the State of the 


Nation, 


Nation, Mr. Erſkine moved, “ that an addreſs be 


pteſented to the King, ſtating, that alarming reports 


had gone forth of an intended diſſolution of Par- 
liament, and humbly repreſenting to his Majeſty 
the inconyeniences and dangers of a prorogation 
or diſſolution in the preſent conjuncture; and en- 


treating the Sovereign to hearken to the advice of 


that Houſe, and not to the ſecret advice of parti- 


cular perſons who might have private intereſts of 
their own ſeparate from the true intereſts of the 


King and People.“ 
This addreſs, which was of a complexion un- 


known in this country fince the ra of the Revo- 


Tntion, was carried without a diviſion. The anſwer 


of the King was very diſereet and temperate. His 
Majeſty ſ. aid,“ It bad been his conſtant object to 
employ the authority entruſted to hun by the Con- 


ſtitution to its true and only end—the good of the 
People; and be was always happy in concutring 
with the W ines and opinions of his faithful Com- 
mons. Ile truſted they would proceed in the im- 


portant matters mentioned in their addreſs with 
all convenient ſpeed, aſturing them that he ſhould 
not interrupt their meeting atter their adjournment 

by any exereiſe of his prerogative e either of proro- 


N gation or diſſolution.“ 


The Houſe now w ith tolerable ſati isfaction ad- 


journed tor the uſual C briſtmas receſs to che roth 


of 
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of January 1784, on which day the Committee ott 
the State of the Nation was reſumed ; and ſeveral 
reſolutions were brought forward by Mr, Fox, 
and agreed to by the Houſe—prohibiting the Lords 
of the Treaſury from aſſenting to the acceptance of 
the Company's bills from India —ſorbidding alſo 
the iſſue of any of the public money after a proro- 
gation or diflolution of Parliament, unleſs the Act 
of Appropriation ſhall haye previouſly paſſed; and 


ordering accounts to be laid before the Houſe of the I 


monics already iffued. 
' Theſe reſolutions were followed by a motion : 
Sock the Earl of Surry—* 1. That in the preſent 
ſituation of his Majeſty's dominions it was pecu- 
Harly neceſſary that there ſhould be an Adminiſtra- 


tion that had the confidence of the public. 2. That 


the late changes in his Majeſty's Councils were 
accompanied by circumſtances new and extraor- 
dinary, and ſuch as did not conciliate the conſi- 
denge of that Houſe.“ On this motion the Houſe 
div ded, but it was carried in the affirmative by 
196 to 142 voices. 
On the 16th of January a eie was moved 

by Lord Charles Spencer,“ That the continuance 
of the preſent Miniſters in truſts of the higheſt in- 

portance and reſpectability was contrary to the 


5 principles of the Conſtitution, and injurious to the 


3 intereſts of the King and People,” uw this queſ- 
| tion 
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tion the Houſe divided, ayes 205, noes 1845 fo 
that the anti-minitterial majority was by an omi- 
nous defection reduced from 54 to 21 voices. 
About this time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced into the Houſe a bill for the better go- 
rernment of India, on principles which left the 
commercial concerns of the Company m their own 
hands; and eſtabliſhed a Board of Control, con- 
fiſting of certain Commiſſioners appointed by the 
King, poſſeſſing a negative on the proceedings of 
the Company in all matters of government or po- 
litics. On the motion of commitment, this bill 
was loſt by 222 yoices againſt 214—ſo that the 
Oppoſition majority was now diminiſhed to 8. 
A till more encouraging circumſtance was, that 
addreſſes of thanks and approbation to his Majeſty : 
for the removal of bis late Miniſters now began to 
flow | in from every part of the kin gdom; and be- 
came at length ſo univerſal, that upon no occaſion 
whatever was the ſenſe of the people at large more 
clearly, ſtrongly, and unequivocally aſcertained. In 
_ this the City of LoxpDov had taken the lead, and 
in their addreſs they ſay, © Your faithful Citizens 
: lately beheld with infinite concern the progreſs of 
a meaſure which equally tended to encroach on 
the rights of your Majefty's Cr own—to annihilate | 
. the chartered rights of the Eaſt India Company 
and to raiſe a new power unknown to this free 
government, and highly inimical to its ſafety. As 


this 
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this dangerous meaſure was warmly ſupported by | 
your Majeſty's late Miniſters, we heartily rejoice 
in their diſmiſſion, and hambly thank your Ma- 
jeſty for exerting your prerogative in a manner ſo 
talutary and conſtitutional.” And concluding in 


a manner very different from the uſual tenor of 


their addreſſes in former times, they ſay, „Highly 
ſenſible of your Majeſty's paternal care and affec- 
tion for your people, wt pray the Almighty that 
you may long reign in peace « over a free, an DapPy, 
and united nation.” 
The popularity acquired * the Monarch: in 
eonſequence of this diſmiſſion was indeed fo great 
as to efface all memory of former diſagreements; 
and though originating in a cauſe merely acci- 
dental, and on the part of the Crown from a ſud- 
den and paſſionate reſentment at a ſuppoſed i inva-. 
ſion of the prerogative, yet has it not ſuffered in the 
ſequel any diminution : on the contrary, from an 
5 extraordinary concurrence of circumſtances, the 
loyalty of the people has been elevated to a pitch 
of ardor which court-flattery itſelf will ſcarcely 
beſitate to acknowledge at leaſt commenſurate 
n ith the merits of the Monarch. 
Alarmed at the novel and dangerous circum- | 
fiances of the nation, both parties feemed at length 
_ diſpoſed to pauſe, and a judicious idea ſuggeſted by 


the independent intereſt in the Houſe of Commons 


of a new Adminiſtration, founded upon the wideſt 
5 and 
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and moſt comprehenſive baſis, was liſtened to with 
approbation; Lord North, after all the mighty 
miſchiefs of which he had been the occaſion or the 
inſtrument, declaring himſelf willing to retire, if 
conſidered as the obſtacle to a general union. 


The King, by a meſſuge to the Duke of Port- 


land, expreſſed his deſire that an interview might 


take place betw een his Grace and Mr. Pitt, for the 


purpoſe of arranging a new plan of Adminiſtration i 
on fair and equal terms. 'T he Duke, previouſly to 
the intery iew, requeſted to be informed in what 


ſenſe he was to underſtand the words fair and 
equal; and Mr. Pitt declining any prev ious expla- 


nation, the negotiation. terminated. But it was 
4 ſafficiently evident that the queſtion had reference 
20 the. ſuperiority of voices claimed by the Ex- 5 
Miniſters i in the Cabinet—a point which Mr. Fox 


ſtill ſtood upon ground too high to concede. 


The Houſe of Lords, hitherto the "THY and - 


5 paſſive ſbectators of this extraordinar y conteſt, now 
: thought proper to come forward ; and at the mo- 
tion of he Earl of Effingham their Lordſhips re- 


ſeolved, That an attempt in any one branch 


I” the Lovittature to ſuſpend the execution of law 9 5 
by ſeparately alluming to itſelf the direction of a 
: diſcretionary power veſted by Act of Parliament, 
is unconſtitutional '—alluding to the reſolution of 
the Commons reſpecting the non- acceptance of 


bills from India. “ 2. That by the known principles 
Vor. III. „ 0 
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of the Conſtitution the undoubted authority of ap- 
pointing to the great offices of the Executive Go- 
vernment was ſolely veſted in the King, and that 


this Houſe had every reaſon to place the firmeſt 
rellance on his Mu 2270 8 wildem in the exerciſe of 


this prerogative.“ Theſe reſolutions, in the ſorin 
of an addreſs, were prefente ed to the Ring. In re- 


turn, the iiouſe of Commons (I February 16) re- 


ſolved at the motion of Lord Beauchamp, © 1. That 
the Houle had not aſſumed to itſelf a right to ſuſ- 


pend the execution of law; and 2. That for them 


10 1 0 their opinion reſpecting the exerciie of 


ny :{cretionary power Was couſlitutional, and 
agrecabie to eftablit ned uſage.” | 


"© Oppolition who were yet the majority of 


the Houſe of See found themſelves daily in 
a more .C einba arrafling ſituation. The King, the 


Toute of Peers, and the Nation at large, were now 
evidently and openly united in tinnen againſt 
them t numbers were continually dunim{h- 


ing, 40 here was good reaſon to believe they 


would oon dwindle into a minority. Unſuppor ted 
- by the voice of the F People, the Houſe of Commons 
Can never appear great or reſpectable; but when 
they are alto uniupported by the power and influ- 
ence of the Crown, they muſt bee "OMe inſigniſt cant 
and contemptüible. Ranks: far ther efforts, however, 
to ſuſtain an apparently linking cauſe, were yet 


with unbroken tpirit attempted. 


On 
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mentioning his recent endeavors to unite in th 


public ſervice, on a fair and equal footing, thok 


their ſatisſaction at the late cht anges. Under theſe 
elreumſtances he truſted his abu Com OI; 
would not wiſh that the efleytial offices of Execu— 
tive Government ſhould be vacated until ſuch a 
plan of union as he had called for, and 8 had 
: pointed out, could be carried into > off: Ts 
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On the 20th of February an addreſs, carried by 
a majority of 20 voices only, was preſented to the 
King by the Houſe, expreſſive of “ the reliance the 
Houte had on the wiſdom of the Sovereign, that he 
would take ſuch merfures as might tend to give ef- 


fect to the withes of his faithful Commons, by re- 


moving every obftacle to h e formatio of ſuch 


an Adunnistrat. ion as the 110 1/6 of RO had 


declared to be rec 8298 To this the K. ing again 


replied i in terras upp ly ada pte d to the occalion— 


X 
whoſe joint efforts might have 2 tender icy to put 
| . 2 . by WV ; ; 

an end to the unhappy divitons and di! Kinctions 


of the country; ob ſerving, neverth leſs, that there 


ien 


* as no ſpecific ch ar ge or mt ſugge 11 leda: ralliſt 


his pretent Miniſters, and t Hat numbers of | {15 8 ub 
Jects hac expreſſeg to pien J the Wa rmeſt manner 


On the Iſt day of Ma: ch a yet ſtronger th ef; 


i Was moved and carried, but by a fill tmaller mu- 
jority, in which the Houle 5 I unbly beſought his 


Majeſiy that he w ould be graciouſly pleated to lay 


the foundation of a ſtrong aud table « 3 
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by the previous removal of his preſent Miniſters.” 

To this the King replied in the fame mild and 
firm language—repeating, that no charge had been 

brought againſt his preſent Miniſters; and adding 

this remarkable obſervation, © that if there were any 
| juſt ground for their removal, it ought to be equally 

a reaſon for not admitting them as a part of that 

extended and united Adminiſtration which is ſtated 

* be requiſite.“ 

Addreſſes having been unarailingly tried, Mr. 
8 Fox 1 in the following week moved a REPRESEN= 
' TATION to the Crown, which at great length, and 
in energetic language, ſtated © the dangerous and 
pernicious tendency of thoſe meaſures and maxims 
by which a new ſyſtem of Executive Government 

had been ſet up; which wanting the confidence of 
that Houle, and acting in defiance to their reſo- 

lutions, muſt prove at once inadequate by its in- 
efficacy to the neceſſary objects of Government, 
and dangerous by its example to the liberties of 

the people.“ The motion was carried by a ma 10 

rITY of ONE. And here the conteſt may be ſaid to 
have terminated; for the Mutiny Bill being brought 
forward on the following day,! March 9; Mr. Fox, 

perceiving himſelf deſerted by many of his parti- 
fans, abandoned his original intention of moving its 
poſtponement, as a ſecurit ty againſt. a ſudden and 
premature diſſolution. The univertal ſenſe of the 


nation in favor of the new Miniſters, which could 
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no longer be denied, was aſcribed to an unparalleled 
delyfion ; but Mr. Fox diſclaiming any intention 
of obſtructing the ſupplies, a diflolution was ſaid 

to be in the higheſt degree indefenſible. Little Do 
gard, however, was paid to the arguments of the 
Oppoſition againſt a meaſure ſo evidently to the ad- 
vantage of the preſent Miniſters; and on the 24th 
of March the Parliament was prorogued, and the 


next day diſſolved by proclamation, and a new 


7 Parliament convened to meet on the 18th of 
May. Es 

The: influence of the Crown being now com- 

bined with the inelination and independent inter- 

eſt of the country, at the general election the 


effect produced was prodigious. _ The Coart- 


TIONIS'TS, even thoſe who once flood higheſt in 
the eſtimation of the public, were almoſt every 
where thrown out. Lord John Cay endiſh for the 
city, Mr. Foljambe, the heir of Sir George Sa- 
ville, for the county, of York ; General Conway, 
tor Bury; a Mr. Coke, for Norfolk; Mr. Halſey, 
ſor Hertfordſhire; Mr. Tov nſhend, ſor Cam- 
5 bridge Univerſity ; ; and Mr. Erſkine, | for Portſ- 
mouth. Mr. Fox himſelf, to the ſurpriſe of all, 

had a clear : and great majority on the poll for Weſt- 
minſter, though the High Bailiff by a ſcandalous 
; Partial refuſed to make the return in his favor— 

bor which an action was ſubſequently brought by 
Mr. 
- 
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Mr. Fox, in the Court of King's Bench, and a ver- : 
dict with large damages obtained. 

The King in his opening ſpeech expreſſed “ great 
ſatisfaction at meeting his Parliament at this time, 
| atter. having recurred in ſo important a moment to 
1 the ſenſe of his people. He entertained a juſt and 
cConfident reliance that they were animated by 
b- the ſame ſentiments of loyalty and attachment to 

the Conſtitution which had been ſo fully mani- 


feſted in every part of the kingdom. He recom- 

9 OY mended to their moſt ſerious conſideration to frame 

| ſuitable proviſions for the good government of our 

poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. Upon this ſubject 

Parliament would not loſe fight of the effect which 
the meaſures they adopted might have on our own g 


Conſtituti ion, and our deareſt intereſts at home.” 
The addreſs propoſed on this occaſion contained 
ſtrong expreſſions of approbation reſpecting the 
late difſolution, which Lord Surry on the ground 

of unanimity moved to omit. But Mr. Pitt de- 

clared, © that much as he was convinced of the im 

portance of unanimity, he would not purchaſe an 
hollow unanimity by patling over a great conſti- 


tutional meaſure which the circumſtances. of the 

times had made neceflary and wiſe, and W hich had | 

given the moſt entire f- atisfaction to every part of 

the kingdom.” On this point, therefore, the Houſe 
divided, and the amendment of the Earl of Surry 

| 8 „„ 88 
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was rejected by a majority of 76 voices; fo that 
the diflolution appeared to have completely an- 
ſwered its intended purpoſe, and from this period 
Mr. Pitt may be regarded as the conſtitutional and 
eficient Miniſter of the Nation. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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